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FOREWORD 


VOLUME  II 


Volume  I  of  the  History  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  has 
given  the  general  narrative  of  events  from  the  earliest  period, 
with  the  more  localized  story  of  the  development  of  Buffalo. 
Volume  II  takes  a  documentary  form  with  special,  though 
not  exclusive,  attention  to  localities  outside  Buffalo.  The 
purpose  is  to  let  the  story  tell  itself  through  writers  who  were 
either  contemporary  witnesses  or  authoritative  students  of 
the  incidents  related. 

Editing  of  quoted  material  has  been  done  mainly  by  the 
elimination  of  digressive  passages.  Such  omissions  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  periods.  The  editor  has  ventured  at  times  some 
modernization  of  spelling  and  punctuation  and  the  occasional 
insertion  of  a  needed  verb.  In  all  cases  great  care  has  been 
taken  merely  to  clarify,  but  not  to  change,  the  meaning. 
Original  peculiarities  of  typography  are  preserved  in  some 
instances,  where  these  are  unusually  picturesque.  The  essen¬ 
tial  purpose  of  the  reproductions,  however,  is  to  make  readily 
accessible  the  information  which  they  contain. 
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MAP  OF  THE  NIAGARA  FRONTIER 


CHAPTER  XII 


MYTHS  AND  TRAVEL  TALES 

The  great  phenomenon  of  the  Niagara  has  been  a  natural 
inspiration  to  folklore.  Moreover,  for  the  Indians  as  well  as 
the  whites,  the  region  was  the  line  which  divided  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  became  the  scene  of  exceptional  political  activities. 
Both  as  a  wonder  of  nature  and  a  gateway  to  the  upper  lakes, 
it  has  attracted  travelers  and  commercial  enterprises  since 
the  early  days  of  white  settlement  in  North  America.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Niagara  Frontier  is  rich  in  mythological, 
descriptive  and  adventurous  literature,  constituting  source 
material  which  is  in  itself  an  essential  part  of  local  history. 

SACRIFICE  TO  THE  FALLS 

The  Indians  who  possessed  the  country  about  Niagara 
falls  when  white  men  appeared  were  late  arrivals.  Most  of 
the  aboriginal  legends  are  derived  from  the  earlier  Neutrals, 
who  had  been  long  in  occupation  before  they  were  conquered 
and  exterminated  or  absorbed  by  the  Senecas.  The  principal 
folk  traditions  connected  with  the  falls  relate  to  healing, 
burial  and  religious  worship. 

There  was  a  belief  that  any  one  who  could  reach  the  base 
of  the  falls  and  pass  behind  the  sheet  of  falling  water,  and 
who  should  be  privileged  on  emerging  to  see  a  complete  rain¬ 
bow,  would  be  restored  to  health. 

Burial  lore  is  connected  chiefly  with  Goat  island,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  a  particularly  sacred  place  of  interment  for 
chiefs  and  noted  warriors. 

The  most  impressive  of  the  ancient  religious  ceremonies 
required  the  sacrifice  each  year  of  the  fairest  maiden  of  the 
tribe  by  sending  her  over  the  falls  in  a  canoe.  The  story  has 
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been  admirably  told  by  the  late  Peter  A.  Porter  in  his  Niagara 
in  History,  as  follows: 

To  the  Neuter  nation,  naturally,  the  falls  of  Niagara 
appeared  in  the  nature  of  a  divinity.  From  the  falls 
they  had  taken  their  tribal  name,  and  they  were  consid¬ 
ered  the  embodiment  of  religion  and  power.  To  them,  the 
Indians  offered  sacrifices  of  many  kinds,  often  journey¬ 
ing  long  distances  for  the  purpose.  In  the  thunder  of 
the  falls  they  believed  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  In  the  spray  they  believed  they  saw  his  habita¬ 
tion.  To  him  they  regularly  and  religiously  contributed 
a  portion  of  their  crops  and  of  the  results  of  the  chase, 
and  exultingly  offered  human  sacrifices  and  trophies  on 
returning  from  such  warlike  expeditions  as  they  were 
compelled  to  undertake.  To  him  each  warrior  frequently 
made  offerings  of  his  personal  adornments  and  weapons, 
and  as  an  annual  offering  of  good  will  from  the  tribe  and 
propitiation  for  continued  neutrality,  and  therefore  ex¬ 
istence,  they  sacrificed  each  spring  the  fairest  maiden  of 
their  tribe,  sending  her  over  the  falls  in  a  white  canoe, 
which  was  filled  with  fruits  and  flowers  and  guided  solely 
by  her  own  hand.  The  honor  of  being  selected  for  this 
awful  death  was  earnestly  coveted  by  the  maidens  of  that 
stoical  race,  and  the  clan  to  which  the  one  selected  be¬ 
longed  held  such  choice  to  be  a  special  honor  to  itself. 

Tradition  says  that  this  annual  sacrifice  was  aban¬ 
doned  because  one  year  the  daughter  of  the  great  chief  of 
the  tribe  was  selected.  Her  father  betrayed  no  emotion, 
but  on  the  fateful  day,  as  the  white  canoe  guided  by  his 
daughter’s  hand  entered  the  rapids,  another  canoe,  pro¬ 
pelled  by  a  paddle  in  her  father’s  hand,  shot  swiftly  from 
the  bank,  followed  by  the  same  channel,  reached  the  brink 
and  disappeared  into  the  abyss  but  a  moment  after  the 
one  which  bore  his  daughter.  The  tribe  thought  the  loss 
of  such  a  chief  in  such  a  way  to  be  so  serious  a  blow  that 
the  sacrifice  was  abandoned  in  order  to  prevent  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  repetition. 
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A  more  likely,  but  less  poetic,  reason  for  its  abandon¬ 
ment  lies  in  the  belief  that,  on  the  extermination  of  the 
Neuters,  their  conquerors,  having  no  such  inherent 
adoration  for  the  Great  Spirit  of  Niagara,  and  for  many 
years  not  even  occupying  the  lands  of  their  victims,  failed 
to  continue  the  custom. 

THE  PLACE  OF  PEACE 

From  Legends,  Traditions  and  Laws  of  the  Iroquois  by  Elias 
Johnson,  a  native  Tuscarora  chief.  (Lockport,  1881). 

The  term  “Kienuka”  means  the  stronghold  or  fort, 
but  the  original  name  of  this  fort  is  Gau-strau-yea,  which 
means  bark  laid  down.  This  has  a  metaphorical  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  similitude  of  a  freshly  peeled  slippery  elm 
bark,  the  size  of  the  fort  and  laid  at  the  bottom  as  a  floor¬ 
ing,  so  that  if  any  person  or  persons  go  in  they  must  be 
circumspect  and  act  according  to  the  laws  of  the  fort, 
or  else  they  will  slip  and  fall  down  to  their  own  destruc¬ 
tion. 

The  citadel  of  Kienuka  is  situated  about  four  miles 
eastward  of  the  inlet  of  Niagara  gorge  at  Lewiston  on  a 
natural  escarpment  of  the  ridge  on  the  Tuscarora  reser¬ 
vation,  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Saw 

Mill. 

There  is  quite  an  interesting  tradition  connected  with 
the  antique  fort  Gau-strau-yea.  At  the  formation  of  the 
confederacy  of  the  Iroquois,  there  was  a  virgin  selected 
from  a  nation  which  was  called  Squawkihaws,  a  remote 
branch  of  the  Seneca  nation,  and  was  ordained  a  Queen 
or  Peacemaker,  who  was  stationed  at  this  fort  to  execute 
her  office  of  peace.  Her  official  name  was  Ge-keah-saw-sa. 

The  fort  was  built  by  the  Senecas,  aided  by  the 
Squawkihaws,  on  an  eminence  on  the  north  side  of  a  steep 
of  perpendicular  rocks,  which  was  about  eight  or  ten 
feet  down.  On  the  east,  south  and  west  sides  they  dug  a 
trench  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  in  this  trench  were 
placed  timbers  which  were  put  up  perpendicularly  and 
jointed  as  close  as  possible.  They  projected  above  the 
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ground  ten  or  twelve  feet,  enclosing  a  place  of  about  20 
by  50  rods.  The  house  for  the  Queen  was  in  the  center 
of  this  enclosure  or  fort,  and  adjacent  houses  were  built 
in  two  rows,  with  a  trail  or  path  between  them  directing 
toward  the  Queen’s  house.  On  each  end  and  inside  of  the 
fort,  which  ran  lengthwise  east  and  west,  was  an  entrance 
corresponding  with  the  trail  leading  to  the  house  of  the 
Queen. 

Then  a  suitable  number  of  warriors  were  selected 
from  the  Squawkihaws’  nation,  the  ablest  bodied,  the 
swiftest  runners  and  the  most  expert  in  the  arts  of  war. 
These  were  stationed  at  this  fort  and  made  their  dwell¬ 
ings  in  the  adjacent  houses  to  keep  it  in  order  and  execute 
its  regulations  and  laws.  The  warriors  were  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  with  subsistence  and  all  other  necessities  of  life 
and  furnished  with  suitable  implements  of  war  by  the 
Iroquois. 

At  this  time  there  were  contentions,  strife  and  wars 
between  all  the  different  known  nations  of  the  continent 
— nation  against  nation,  like  fishes  of  the  waters,  the 
larger  ones  eating  the  smaller.  The  warrior  who  could 
report,  in  his  rehearsal  of  the  war-dance,  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  greatest  number  of  scalps  from  the  enemy 
was  the  most  honored  and  had  the  most  laurels  in  his 
crown.  Consequently  expeditions  were  constantly  form¬ 
ing  for  an  expedition  to  some  nation  in  quest  of  honor 
and  the  applause  of  the  nation.  At  this  time  the  con¬ 
federacy  of  the  Iroquois  was  formed,  and  this  place  of 
-  peace  was  ordained  for  the  purpose,  it  may  be,  to  alleviate 
the  distress  and  commotion  of  the  nations  of  the  forest. 

The  laws  were  that  no  nation  or  nations  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  should  make  war  against  any  nation  or  nations  of 
the  same  league,  under  any  circumstances;  and  the  Iro¬ 
quois  must  not  make  war  with  any  alien  nation  without 
the  consent  of  the  Queen.  This  fort  must  ever  be  held 
sacred,  as  a  place  of  peace,  by  never  allowing  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  blood  within  the  enclosure.  All  executions  decreed 
by  the  Queen  should  be  made  outside  the  fort.  Any  per- 
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son  or  persons  aside  from  the  keepers  of  the  fort  should, 
on  entering,  never  go  any  faster  than  a  walk.  The  Queen 
must  always  have  meals  ready  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night — allegorically  speaking,  it  is  called  a  kettle  of 
hominy  hanging — for  all  fugitives  and  pursuers  from 
any  nation  on  the  continent  to  partake.  All  fugitives, 
irrespective  of  their  nationalities,  fleeing  from  their 
enemy,  when  once  their  feet  touched  the  threshold  of  this 
fort  their  lives  were  safe.  Then  the  Queen  conducted  the 
fugitives  into  one  end  of  her  house,  which  was  length¬ 
wise  east  and  west,  with  a  door  at  each  end  and  a  parti¬ 
tion  in  the  center  of  the  room  made  of  deerskin.  When 
the  pursuers  came  she  conducted  them  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  She  then  gave  to  each  of  these  parties,  which 
were  enemies  to  each  other,  sustenance  to  eat.  This 
being  done,  she  rolled  away  the  curtain  so  that  each 
party  could  see  the  other.  When  they  had  done  eating 
they  passed  out  and  went  home  to  their  respective  nations 
in  peace.  It  was  contrary  to  law,  after  a  fugitive  had 
arrived  at  this  fort  and  gone  out,  for  the  enemy  to  execute 
a  death  scheme  without  the  consent  of  the  Queen.  If  this 
were  violated  the  Iroquois  demanded  the  trespasser  from 
the  nation  to  which  he  belonged.  If  the  demand  was 
granted,  the  trespasser  was  executed.  Should  his  nation 
harbor  the  trespasser,  then  it  must  itself  suffer  the 
devastations  of  war  at  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois. 

The  Squawkihaws,  Kah-Kwahs  and  Eries  were  of  one 
language  and  one  nation — a  remote  branch  of  the  Senecas 
speaking  a  language  which  varied  only  in  a  few  words 
from  the  Seneca.  All  three  tribes  originally  were  called 
Squawkihaws.  They  became  numerous  and  powerful. 
They  had  settlements  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
along  the  Niagara  river  and  up  Lake  Erie  as  far  as  a 
place  now  called  Erie  and  as  far  east  as  the  Genesee 
river. 

A  settlement  of  this  nation  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  North  Evans,  south  of  Buffalo,  in  a  place  called  by 
them  Kah-Kwah-ka.  The  Squawkihaws  living  in  this 
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vicinity  were  called  Kah-Kwahs  and  those  living  further 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  were  called  Cats  or  Eries. 

FATE  OF  THE  PEACE  QUEEN 

The  narrative  continues  with  an  account  of  some  athletic 
contests  between  the  Kah-Kwahs  and  the  Senecas,  in  which 
the  latter  were  triumphant.  This  alienated  the  Queen  from 
the  Senecas.  She  was  by  birth  a  Squawkihaw,  though  placed 
in  her  office  by  the  Iroquois.  She  is  alleged  to  have  allowed 
some  Seneca  fugitives,  who  sought  her  protection,  to  be 
massacred  by  pursuing  warriors  of  a  nation  described  as  the 
Massassaukas.  The  Squawkihaws  then  sought  the  permission 
of  the  Queen  to  surprise  and  exterminate  the  Senecas.  She 
consented.  A  Seneca  warrior  who  had  married  a  Squawki¬ 
haw  woman  and  lived  among  the  Squawkihaws  learned  of  the 
plot  and  gave  warning  to  the  Senecas.  The  information  was 
confirmed  by  spies  sent  into  the  Squawkihaw  country.  A 
war  followed.  The  Senecas  won  a  great  battle  and  then 
sent  a  party  of  warriors  to  exterminate  the  survivors  of  the 
Squawkihaws.  The  destruction  of  settlements  began  with 
the  peace  fort  of  Gau-strau-yea  (Kienuka)  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  Squawkihaws  were  driven  beyond  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  river.  Johnson  adds  that  the  Squawkihaws  never  were 
heard  of  again  as  a  nation,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they 
went  farther  west  and  changed  their  tribal  name. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  mentioned  that  there  was 
in  the  time  of  the  first  white  settlers  an  Indian  center  in 
the  Genesee  valley  a  few  miles  above  Portageville  which  was 
known  as  Squawkie  Hill. 

The  Senecas  by  this  war,  according  to  Johnson,  came  into 
possession  of  all  the  Niagara  country. 

Another  narrative  of  these  traditions,  written  by  David 
Cusick  at  Tuscarora  village  in  1825,  was  published  in 
Lockport  in  1848  under  the  title  of  The  Ancient  History  of 
the  Six  Nations.  Cusick,  like  Johnson,  was  a  Tuscarora 
chief.  His  version  gives  more  justification  to  the  Peace 
Queen  for  surrendering  the  Seneca  warriors  who  had  sought 
her  protection,  representing  them  as  having  killed  unwar- 
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rantably  some  Mississaugers  (Massassaukas)  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  Cusick  enters  into  much  detail  regarding 
the  strategy  of  the  decisive  battle,  which  he  locates  near  a 
small  lake  east  of  the  Genesee  river,  possibly  Conesus  or 
Hemlock.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  when  strategy 
and  tactics  were  on  all  tongues,  and  he  evidently  superim¬ 
posed  his  reading  about  white  men’s  wars  upon  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  campaign  of  the  red  men.  His  preface  regrets  his 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  which,  it  must 
be  admitted,  makes  him  somewhat  difficult  to  understand. 

Cusick  also  names  the  principal  fort  of  the  Eries  as  Kau- 
quatkay,  which  sounds  a  good  deal  like  Chautauqua,  and  he 
locates  it  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  [There  the  principal 
council  of  the  Eries  assembled  and  there  the  Queen  fled  for 
refuge.  The  capture  of  that  fort  after  a  long  siege  was  the 
event  which  ended  the  war  in  favor  of  the  Iroquois.  Cusick 
dates  these  occurrences  about  the  time  when  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  America.  Johnson  puts  them  about  600  years  before 
the  time  of  his  writing,  which  would  be  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Both,  however,  must  have  exaggerated 
the  lapse  of  time  if  the  Kah-Kwahs  were  identical  with  the 
Wenroes,  as  is  supposed,  and  were  a  relic  of  the  old  Erie 
group,  or  the  Squawkihaw  nation,  as  alleged  by  Johnson,  for 
there  are  French  references  to  Kah-Kwahs  in  this  region  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Attempts  to  straighten  out  the 
confusion  of  pre-Iroquois  tribes  would  have  little  value,  but 
the  tradition  of  the  Peace  Queen  and  of  the  war  which 
marked  her  downfall  hardly  would  have  had  so  great  a  place 
in  Indian  stories  and  have  persisted  for  so  many  years  if  it 
had  not  rested  on  a  substantial  foundation.  Artifacts  from 
the  site  of  Kienuka  are  in  the  museum  of  the  Buffalo  Histor¬ 
ical  Society. 


A  LATER  JI-GON-SA-SEH 

Elias  Johnson  says  that  after  the  war  between  the  Senecas 
and  the  Squawkihaws,  the  Iroquois  did  not  set  up  another 
Peace  Queen  until  1878.  In  that  year  they  revived  the  ancient 
office,  selecting  for  the  honor,  from  the  Tonawanda  band  of 
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the  Senecas,  Caroline  Parker,  sister  to  Gen.  Ely  S.  Parker, 
who  was  once  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Grant  and  afterward  be¬ 
came  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs.  She  married  a  noted 
sachem  of  the  Tuscaroras,  John  Mountpleasant.  She  lived 
on  the  Tuscarora  reservation  about  two  miles  southwest  of 
the  ruins  of  Kienuka  and  was  noted  for  her  hospitality,  enter¬ 
taining  many  distinguished  white  visitors  as  well  as  Indians. 
She  “ever  had  a  kettle  of  hominy  hanging  over  her  fireplace.” 

A  later  and  more  scholarly  account  of  the  Peace  Queen  is 
given  by  one  of  her  lineal  descendants,  a  close  relative  of  her 
modern  successor,  Arthur  C.  Parker,  formerly  State  Geolo¬ 
gist  of  New  York.  The  following  is  taken  from  his  Life  of 
Gen.  Ely  S.  Parker: 

In  the  wampum  codes  of  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  we  are  told  that  both  Hiawatha,  the  Onondaga, 
and  Dekanowideh,  the  Wyandot,  made  their  journeys  to 
the  tribes  with  the  “Great  Mother,”  Ji-gon-sa-seh,  the 
Kah-Kwah,  and  consulted  her  in  every  important  detail. 
Without  the  approval  of  this  “mother  of  nations”  and 
her  sanction  of  Hiawatha’s  plans  the  integrity  of  the 
principles  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations  could 
have  been  assailed.  But  Ji-gon-sa-seh,  who  was  regarded 
as  a  descendant  of  the  first  woman  who  came  to  earth, 
and  as  the  direct  descendant  of  the  first  Ye-go-wa-neh, 
the  woman  who  was  the  mother  of  all  the  first  Ongwe, 
was  sacred  to  her  people,  for  her  word  was  law  and  her 
sanction  was  necessary  in  all  political  matters  of  inter¬ 
tribal  importance. 


At  a  tribal  ceremony  after  her  marriage,  Carrie 
Parker  Mountpleasant  was  given  a  new  tribal  name  and 
title.  She  received  the  ancestral  name  that  had  of  right 
been  transmitted  through  her  mother’s  line  for  genera¬ 
tions.  It  was  none  other  than  Ji-gon-sa-seh,  commonly 
spelled  Ge-go-sa-seh,  and  meaning  “The  Wild  Cat”  or 
“The  Lynx.”  .  .  .  Gen.  Parker  in  writing  of  his  sis¬ 
ter’s  name  said :  “It  was  borne  by  the  last  ruler  of  the 
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Neutral  nation,  who  was  a  woman.  It  was  during  her 
reign  that  the  Hurons  proposed  to  violate  the  neutrality 
of  her  territory  in  their  wars  with  the  Iroquois  Confed¬ 
eracy.  She  disclosed  the  conspiracy  to  the  Senecas  who 
punished  the  Neutral  nation  by  exterminating  it.  Wild 
Cat  they  adopted  and  made  her  the  equal  of  their  sachems 
and  chiefs  and  when  she  died  they  retained  her  name 
among  them.  I  have,  however,  never  heard  of  it  being- 
borne  by  any  woman  since  her  day  until  it  was  bestowed 
upon  my  sister  by  the  sachems  and  chiefs  of  the  Seneca 
nation  on  account  of  her  conspicuous  character,  connec¬ 
tions  and  abilities.” 

FLIGHT  OF  THE  WENROES 

The  following  is  the  passage  from  the  Jesuit  Relations 
describing  the  arrival  at  the  mission  on  Georgian  bay  of  a 
broken  section  of  the  tribe  which  previously  had  occupied 
the  fort  on  Buffalo  creek  and  most  of  the  Niagara  country. 
The  letter  was  written  at  Ossossane  by  Father  Jerome  Lale- 
mant  under  date  of  June  7,  1639,  and  is  embodied  in  Le 
Jeune’s  Relation  for  that  year.  In  addition  to  affording  a 
glimpse  at  a  fragment  of  the  early  population,  the  extract 
explains  Brebeuf’s  advance  knowledge  of  the  Neutral  lan¬ 
guage,  which  led  to  his  visit  to  this  region.  He  set  forth  on 
that  expedition  about  eighteen  months  after  this  arrival  of 
the  Wenro  migrants  among  the  Hurons.  Lalemant  wrote: 

The  number  of  children  baptized  in  sickness  at  this 
residence  is  52,  of  whom  27  have  flown  away  to  Heaven ; 
that  of  elderly  persons  who  were  baptized  at  death,  or  at 
the  crisis  of  their  illness,  is  74,  of  whom  22  died,  and, 
as  may  be  presumed  from  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God, 
took  the  same  road  to  Heaven ;  that  of  Catechumens,  bap¬ 
tized  while  in  good  health,  was  49. 

Before  relating  what  was  especially  remarkable  in  all 
these  baptisms,  I  must  speak  of  those  who  have  longest 
partaken  of  this  blessing,  and  who  will,  therefore,  render 
more  than  ever  adorable  to  us  the  profound  secrets  and 
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the  abysses  of  divine  wisdom,  goodness  and  providence 
respecting  His  elect. 

The  Wenrohronons  formed  in  the  past  one  of  the  asso¬ 
ciate  nations  of  the  Neutral  nation,  and  were  located  on 
its  boundaries,  toward  the  Hiroquois,  the  common  ene¬ 
mies  of  all  these  peoples.  As  long  as  this  nation  of 
Wenrohronons  was  on  good  terms  with  the  people  of  the 
Neutral  nation,  it  was  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  its 
enemies,  to  continue  its  existence  and  maintain  itself 
against  their  raids  and  invasions;  but  the  people  of  the 
Neutral  nation  having,  through  I  know  not  what  dissat¬ 
isfaction,  withdrawn  and  severed  their  relations  with 
them,  these  have  remained  a  prey  to  their  enemies;  and 
they  could  not  have  remained  much  longer  without  being 
entirely  exterminated,  if  they  had  not  resolved  to  retreat 
and  take  refuge  in  the  protection  and  alliance  of  some 
other  nation. 

All  things  considered,  they  decided  that  they  could 
not  do  better  than  to  choose  that  of  our  Hurons.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  deputed  the  most  intelligent  among  them  to 
come  and  make  such  proposal,  which  was  done  in  the 
councils  and  assemblies,  both  special  and  general,  of  the 
whole  country;  here,  finally,  it  was  concluded  to  receive 
them,  their  arrival  serving  not  a  little  for  the  defense 
and  preservation  of  the  country. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution  they  took  the  time  to 
go  after  them  and  assist  them  in  their  journey,  both  to 
relieve  them  in  carrying  their  household  goods  and  chil¬ 
dren — as  they  have  in  all  these  countries  no  other  con¬ 
veyance  on  land  than  the  heads  or  shoulders  of  men  and 
women — and  also  to  defend  them  from  their  common 
enemies  and  act  as  escort  for  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  help  that  could  be  given  them,, 
the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  such  a  voyage — of  more 
than  80  leagues,  made  by  over  600  persons,  of  whom  the 
majority  were  women  and  little  children — were  so  great 
that  many  died  on  the  way,  and  nearly  all  were  sick  when 
they  arrived,  or  immediately  afterwards. 
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This  village  was  the  first  one  in  the  country  at  which 
they  arrived;  and  as  soon  as  the  news  of  their  approach 
had  been  brought,  every  one  went  out  to  meet  them ;  the 
captains  were  present,  and  exhorted  their  people  with  so 
much  earnestness  and  compassion  to  take  courage  and 
help  these  poor  strangers  that  I  do  not  know  what  more 
could  have  been  done  by  a  Christian  preacher,  most  zeal¬ 
ous  in  works  of  charity  and  mercy. 

They  were  immediately  distributed  through  the  prin¬ 
cipal  villages  of  the  country;  the  greater  part  of  them, 
however,  remained  in  this  village,  as  one  of  the  most 
commodious  and  suitable  to  all.  But,  wherever  they  were 
received,  the  best  places  in  the  cabins  were  given  to  them, 
the  granaries  or  chests  of  corn  were  opened  and  they 
were  given  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  as  if  they  were  their 
own. 

The  main  body  of  them  arrived  in  this  village  at  the 
same  time  that  I  came  here  with  some  domestics  whom 
we  had  brought  from  France,  who  were  skillful  in  bleed¬ 
ing  and  in  the  use  of  remedies;  and  nothing  ever  hap¬ 
pened  more  opportunely.  For,  with  this  help,  we  imme¬ 
diately  hastened  to  the  very  sick,  who  were  in  danger  of 
death,  that  we  might,  being  thus  admitted,  provide  for 
their  salvation.  It  was  here  that  the  adorable  secrets  of 
the  goodness  of  God  toward  these  poor  refugees  first  ap¬ 
peared  to  us;  for  this  help  came  so  opportunely  to  some 
of  them,  both  children  and  older  people,  that  it  was  found 
that  between  their  arrival  and  their  death  there  was  only 
the  time  necessary  to  instruct  and  baptize  them. 

From  that  time,  these  sick  people  gave  us  so  much  to 
do  that,  for  some  time,  they  almost  wholly  engrossed  the 
attention  of  our  workers,  who  could  not  repress  their 
regrets  and  innocent  complaints  at  not  being  able,  on 
this  account,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
people  of  their  quarter,  with  whom,  as  I  have  said,  each 
one  is  charged.  But  they  did  not  perceive  that,  while 
they  observe  the  mandate  of  charity,  the  mercy  of  God 
overlooks  the  order  of  their  thoughts  and  industry,  and 
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itself  advances  their  task  which  they  considered  so 
greatly  retarded. 

Two  months  or  thereabout,  then,  after  the  arrival  of 
these  poor  strangers,  the  number  of  their  sick  beginning 
to  diminish,  our  laborers  had  more  time  and  leisure  to 
visit  the  fields  that  they  had  sown  in  the  past.  And  lo ! 
they  immediately  perceived,  contrary  to  all  their  expecta¬ 
tions,  the  greater  part  of  it  all  ready  for  harvest,  finding 
the  minds  of  many  of  those  whom  they  had  cultivated  in 
the  past  fully  satisfied  with  and  convinced  of  the  truths 
of  the  faith,  and  desiring  nothing  else  than  to  be  baptized 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Their  fervor  went  so  far  that  we  found  ourselves 
obliged  to  deliberate  whether  we  should  put  them  off  until 
the  times  that  the  Church  seems  to  appoint  for  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  Catechumens,  namely,  Easter  and  Pentecost;  but 
both  were  too  far  away.  Upon  careful  consideration,  it 
was  decided  to  open  the  door,  in  this  beginning,  to  all 
those  who  should  present  themselves,  according  as  they 
were  found  to  be  qualified  therefor ;  since  it  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Church,  which  it  was  necessary  to  think  of 
bringing  into  existence  before  applying  ourselves  to  give 
it  perfection.  But  nevertheless  it  was  necessary  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  much  reserve  in  this  matter,  and  always  to 
remember  that  we  had  to  do  with  savages,  for  whose  dis¬ 
simulation  and  fickleness  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
comparison. 

This  made  us  conclude  to  receive  at  first  only  a  very 
few — some  old  men,  and  the  more  prominent  heads  of 
families,  and  persons  whose  marriages  were  stable. 

It  can  be  understood  that  the  success  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  relieving  so  many  ill  people  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  Indians.  A  noteworthy  point,  however,  is  that  a  march 
of  only  about  240  miles,  part  of  which  must  have  been  by 
canoes,  should  have  reduced  these  people  to  such  a  state  that 
all  were  sick  and-  many  died  either  on  the  way  or  soon  after 
their  arrival.  A  letter  from  another  of  the  missionaries,  P. 
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Francois  de  Peron,  under  date  of  April  27,  1639,  refers  to 
the  refugees  as  suffering  from  an  epidemic.  Since  they  must 
have  traveled  during  the  early  spring,  their  malady  well  may 
have  been  zymotic.  Nevertheless,  they  evidently  were  a  peo¬ 
ple  not  inured  to  the  hardships  of  migration.  They  appear 
from  still  another  letter  to  have  acquired  an  early  reputation 
among  the  Hurons  for  skill  in  treating  arrow  wounds,  though 
the  proper  charm  counted  for  more  than  surgery.  A  letter 
written  fourteen  years  later  than  Lalemant’s  refers  to  the 
Wenroes  still  as  “recent  arrivals,”  and  complains  that  they 
had  traded  with  the  English  and  Dutch  who  had  prejudiced 
them  against  the  French.  This  well  may  have  referred  to 
later  refugees  than  the  party  described  in  1639. 

FIRST  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FALLS 

While  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  Orsamus  H.  Marshall  found  in 
the  manuscript  collection  of  M.  Pierre  Margry  an  unpub¬ 
lished  journal  of  Rene  de  Brehart  de  Galinee,  recording  his 
visit  to  the  Niagara  and  Lake  Erie.  Mr.  Marshall  translated 
a  portion  of  the  journal  and  embodied  it  in  a  paper  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  on  March  16,  1874.  The 
following  extract  includes  the  first  written  description  of 
Niagara  falls,  though  it  came  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who 
never  saw  them.  It  was  based  on  a  visit  to  the  lower  river 
about  September,  1669.  Father  Galinee  wrote: 

We  found  a  river,  one-eighth  of  a  league  broad  and 
extremely  rapid,  forming  the  outlet  or  communication 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  depth  of  the  river 
(for  it  properly  is  the  St.  Lawrence)  is  at  this  place  ex¬ 
traordinary,  for,  on  sounding  close  by  the  shore,  we  found 
fifteen  or  sixteen  fathoms  of  water.  This  outlet  is  40 
leagues  long  and  has,  from  ten  to  twelve  leagues  above  its 
embouchure  into  Lake  Ontario,  one  of  the  finest  cataracts 
or  falls  of  water  in  the  world,  for  all  the  Indians  of  whom 
I  have  inquired  about  it  say  that  the  river  falls  at  that 
place  from  a  rock  higher  than  the  tallest  pines,  that  is 
about  200  feet.  In  fact  we  heard  it  from  the  place  where 
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we  were,  although  from  ten  to  twelve  leagues  distant, 
but  the  fall  gives  such  a  momentum  to  the  water  that  its 
velocity  prevented  our  ascending  the  current  by  rowing, 
except  with  great  difficulty.  At  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  outlet,  where  we  were,  it  grows  narrower  and 
its  channel  is  confined  between  two  very  high,  steep, 
rocky  banks,  inducing  the  belief  that  the  navigation 
would  be  very  difficult  quite  up  to  the  cataract.  As  to  the 
river  above  the  falls,  the  current  very  often  sucks  into 
this  gulf,  from  a  great  distance,  deer  and  stags,  elk  and 
roebucks,  that  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  from  such  a 
point  in  crossing  the  river  that  they  are  compelled  to 
descend  the  falls  and  to  be  overwhelmed  in  its  frightful 
abyss. 

Our  desire  to  reach  the  little  village  called  Ganastogue 
Sonontoua  (O-tin-a-oua-ta-oua)  prevented  our  going  to 
view  that  wonder,  which  I  consider  as  so  much  the  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  river  St.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  I  will  leave  you  to  judge  if  that  is 
not  a  fine  cataract  in  which  all  the  water  of  that  large 
river,  having  its  mouth  three  leagues  broad,  falls  from 
a  height  of  200  feet,  with  a  noise  that  is  heard,  not  only 
from  the  place  where  we  were,  ten  or  twelve  leagues  dis¬ 
tant,  but  also  from  the  other  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  oppo¬ 
site  its  mouth,  where  M.  Trouve  told  me  he  had  heard  it. 

We  passed  the  river  and  finally,  at  the  end  of  five 
days’  travel,  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario, 
where  there  is  a  fine  large  sandy  bay,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  an  outlet  of  another  small  lake  which  is  there  dis¬ 
charged.  Into  this  our  guide  conducted  us  about  half 
a  league,  to  a  point  nearest  the  village,  but  distant  from 
it  some  five  or  six  leagues,  and  where  we  unloaded  our 
canoes. 

We  waited  here  until  the  chiefs  of  the  village  came  to 
meet  us  with  some  men  to  carry  our  effects.  M.  de  La 
Salle  was  seized,  while  hunting,  with  a  severe  fever, 
which  in  a  few  days  reduced  him  very  low.  Some  said 
it  was  caused  by  the  sight  of  three  large  rattlesnakes, 
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which  he  had  encountered  on  his  way  while  ascending  a 
rocky  eminence.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  it  is  a 
very  ugly  spectacle,  for  those  animals  are  not  timid  like 
other  serpents,  but  firmly  wait  for  a  person,  quickly 
assuming  a  defensive  attitude  and  coiling  half  the  body 
from  the  tail  to  the  middle,  as  if  it  were  a  large  cord, 
keeping  the  remainder  entirely  straight,  and  darting 
forward,  sometimes  three  or  four  paces,  all  the  time  mak¬ 
ing  a  loud  noise  with  the  rattle  which  it  carries  at  the 
end  of  its  tail.  There  are  many  in  this  place  as  large  as 
the  arm,  six  or  seven  feet  long  and  entirely  black.  It 
vibrates  its  rattle  very  rapidly,  making  a  sound  like  a 
quantity  of  melon  or  gourd  seeds  shaken  in  a  box. 

DID  LA  SALLE  SEE  THE  FALLS  IN  1669? 

In  the  Buffalo  Catholic  Union  and  Times  of  June  4,  1914, 
Peter  A.  Porter  published  an  article  under  the  interrogative 
title,  “Who  was  the  first  White  Man  to  visit  the  Site  of 
Buffalo?”  While  the  conclusions  reached  are  deductions  only, 
and  are  not  subject  to  documentary  proof,  they  are  reasoned 
so  plausibly  and  fit  so  well  the  known  facts  that  they  afford 
as  good  an  explanation  as  ever  has  been  found  of  the  missing 
two  years  of  La  Salle’s  career.  A  portion  of  Mr.  Porter’s 
article  is  here  given : 

To  my  mind,  based  on  the  deductions  which  follow 
and  depending  on  the  correctness  of  my  historical  reason¬ 
ing,  the  first  white  man  who  ever  visited  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo  was  the  greatest  of  all  early  white  ex¬ 
plorers  of  the  North  American  continent,  Robert  Cave¬ 
lier  de  La  Salle;  and  he  was  there  in  the  fall  of  1669, 
more  than  nine  years  before  Father  Hennepin’s  visit. 

After  sketching  the  arrival  of  La  Salle  in  Canada  and  his 
trip  up  Lake  Ontario  in  company  with  Casson  and  Galinee, 
until  the  meeting  with  Joliet,  Mr.  Porter  continues: 

Had  Joliet  continued  to  and  down  the  Niagara  river, 
he  might  have  stopped  at  and  been  the  first  man  to  stand 
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on  the  site  of  Buffalo,  and  he  surely  would  have  been  the 
first  known  white  man  to  have  seen  Niagara  falls,  in 
which  case  he  would  have  robbed  Father  Hennepin  of  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  man  to  describe  them  in  print, 
from  actual  observation,  and  also  the  first  man  to  have 
pictured  them,  for  Joliet  was  an  expert  draftsman.  But 
destiny  willed  otherwise.  His  meeting  with  the  priests 
and  La  Salle  had  far-reaching  effects,  though  not  for 
him. 

For  the  priests  he  drew  a  map  of  all  the  upper  lakes, 
and  in  glowing  words  he  pictured  to  them  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
whither  they  then  decided  to  go. 

For  La  Salle  he  drew  a  map  which  showed,  not  only 
the  entire  lake  region,  but  also  territory  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  lakes.  He  also  convinced  La  Salle  that  the 
Mississippi  flowed,  not  toward  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

La  Salle  saw  that,  in  order  to  reach  the  Mississippi  in 
the  least  difficult  and  shortest  way,  he  must  proceed  west¬ 
ward,  to  the  south  of  Lake  Erie,  where  Joliet  showed 
him  that  the  Ohio  river  lay.  That  was  information  of 
great  value,  for  the  Ohio  had  not  then  been  shown  on  any 
published  map.  From  Joliet’s  narration  La  Salle  also 
learned  that,  by  canoe,  one  could  go  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Grand  river,  without  any  portaging,  via  Lake  Erie 
to  the  Detroit  river  and  Lake  Huron,  clear  to  the  western 
end  of  Lake  Superior  or  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan. 

With  that  comprehension,  there  came  to  his  mind  the 
thought  that  a  sailing  vessel,  which  could  carry  many 
times  the  load  of  a  canoe,  could  do  the  same.  Then  and 
there  he  decided  to  build  such  a  boat.  That  was  the  in¬ 
cipient  commencement  of  the  commerce  of  the  upper 
lakes. 

What  Joliet  could  not  tell  him  was  the  condition  be¬ 
tween  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  river  and  the  eastern  end 
of  Lake  Erie,  nor  could  he  tell  anything  about  the  outlet 
of  that  lake.  But,  a  few  days  before,  La  Salle  had  passed 
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the  mouth  of  a  river,  on  Lake  Ontario.  Far  off  he  had 
seen  the  spray  cloud  of  a  cataract,  which  had  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  print  and  noted  on  maps  on  several  occasions 
during  the  preceding  65  years.  No  doubt  he  recalled — 
in  his  enthusiasm  he  could  not  have  forgotten  it — that 
all  those  maps  indicated  that  a  cataract  was  on  the  river 
which  was  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie.  Nor  could  he  have 
forgotten  that  Gendron,  Ragueneau  and  Bressani  (as 
quoted  above)  had  written  that  “Lake  Erie  discharged 
itself  into  Lake  Ontario  over  a  cataract  of  fearful 
height.”  The  spray  cloud  which  he  so  lately  had  seen 
came  from  the  “Ongiara  Sault,”  shown  on  Sanson’s  maps, 
and  Sanson,  being  the  royal  geographer,  ought  to  have 
as  correct  knowledge  as  could  be  obtained. 

So,  clearly,  that  river,  whose  mouth  he  had  so  lately 
passed  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie. 
Such,  unquestionably,  were  his  deductions.  It  all  seemed 
conclusive,  but  he  must  be  absolutely  positive.  He  was 
in  the  vicinity;  he  decided  he  would  explore  it,  and  at 
once. 

The  object  of  the  priest  was  to  convert;  that  of  La 
Salle  was  to  explore.  Their  goal  was  the  northwest;  his 
newly  formed  plans  led  toward  the  southwest.  Pleading 
illness,  he  notified  them  that  he  must  return  east.  With 
feelings  of  regret,  but  not  of  resentment,  they  saw  him 
depart,  accompanied  by  his  men.  That  he  stopped  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  river  is  clear;  that  he  built  a  house, 
where  Fort  Niagara  stands  today,  is  certain.  For  the 
Marquis  de  Denonville,  in  his  official  report,  dated  July 
31,  1687,  justifying  his  action  in  building  a  fort  there, 
wrote  that  “La  Salle  had  erected  quarters  at  Niagara 
in  1668,  which  quarters  were  burned  by  the  Senecas 
twelve  years  ago.”  (That  would  have  been  in  1675). 
To  punish  the  Senecas  for  that  action  was  one  of  Denon- 
ville’s  excuses  for  invading  their  territory  in  1687.  He 
made  a  slight,  but  not  important,  error  in  placing  the 
date  of  La  Salle’s  quarters  as  1668.  La  Salle  was  not  in 
this  region  until  1669. 
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Doubtless  just  as  soon  as  his  quarters  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  were  completed,  La  Salle  started  away  to  see  the 
great  falls,  going  over  the  Indian  trail  to  Lewiston.  As¬ 
suming  that  my  historical  reasonings  have  been  correct, 
he  was  the  first  white  man  to  behold  them,  thus  ante¬ 
dating  Father  Hennepin’s  visit  by  over  nine  years.  Did 
he  appreciate  the  fact  that,  while  on  a  number  of  occa¬ 
sions  during  the  preceding  six  decades  and  more  several 
men  had  referred  to  this  (today  world-renowned)  “Sault 
d’eau,”  and  others  had  mapped  it  with  fair  accuracy, 
he  was  entitled  to  be  known  in  history  as  the  first  man 
who  could  truthfully  say:  “I  saw  it”?  Probably  it  was 
neither  that  feeling  nor  mere  admiration  for  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  that  held  his  attention.  It  was  more  likely 
to  have  been  the  practical  thought,  “What  did  it  portend 
as  regards  his  future  explorations?” 

Such  an  enormous  and  constant  flow  of  water  could 
come  only  from  a  great  lake,  and  that  lake  must  be  Lake 
Erie.  This  was  the  river  which  was  its  outlet.  Those 
maps  had  been  correct.  The  next  question  would  natur¬ 
ally  have  been,  “Could  there  be  other  interruptions  to 
navigation  in  this  river  between  this  fall  and  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Erie?”  To  settle  that  query  was  his  first  im¬ 
pulse.  Surely  he  at  once  started  off  to  follow  our  shore 
of  the  river  to  its  source.  As  he  passed  the  mouth  of 
Cayuga  creek,  he  must  have  noted  that  in  the  “little 
river”  was  a  most  suitable  spot  for  the  construction  of 
his  projected  vessel,  provided  no  obstacles  to  navigation 
appeared  between  it  and  the  lake. 

Thence  he  proceeded  southwards  along  our  shore,  de¬ 
lighted  that  he  found  only  smooth  water  until  he  reached 
the  Black  Rock  rapids.  At  the  very  last  possible  mo¬ 
ment,  just  such  an  obstruction  as  he  had  dreaded  had 
appeared.  With  troubled  mind  he  walked  up  the  sandy 
beach,  studying  the  swirling  current.  He  was  facing  a 
most  important,  a  most  difficult  and  a  most  hazardous 
situation,  one  for  which  he  had  no  precedent  to  guide  him. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
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river,  but  no  white  man’s  vessel  ever  had  tried  to  sur¬ 
mount  any  of  them.  On  the  correctness  of  his  decision 
depended  whether  his  vessel,  if  built  at  Cayuga  creek, 
could  ever  reach  Lake  Erie,  or  whether  many  days  of 
weary  portaging  would  be  required  in  order  to  have  her 
built  on  the  shores  of  that  lake. 

I  like  to  think  of  him,  with  that  momentous  question 
still  undecided  in  his  mind,  leaving  the  edge  of  those 
rapids,  climbing  up  the  steep  bank,  so  that  he  might  esti¬ 
mate  the  force  of  that  current  from  above,  and  standing 
on  what  is  now  The  Front.  As  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
west,  to  his  left  stretched  away  the  waters  of  the  lake  of 
which  Joliet  had  told  him.  La  Salle  was  the  second  white 
man  ever  to  behold  it.  The  river  below  him  was  unques¬ 
tionably  its  outlet.  There  could  be  no  obstacle  between 
the  place  where  he  stood  and  the  mouth  of  the  Grand 
river.  From  there  his  vessel  could  sail  to  any  point  on 
the  shores  of  any  of  the  upper  lakes. 

Below  him  and  to  his  right  were  those  Black  Rock 
rapids.  Could  a  vessel  mount  them?  He  decided,  and 
decided  rightly,  that  they  were  not  insurmountable.  From 
that  moment  his  indomitable  spirit  never  lost  sight  of  his 
plan  to  build  a  vessel  at  some  point  just  above  Niagara 
falls,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  Lewiston  portage. 

The  first  white  man  had  stood  on  the  site  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Porter  further  notes  that  La  Salle  never  published 
any  records  of  his  explorations.  Many  of  his  papers  have 
been  lost.  Parkman  says  that  he  descended  the  Ohio  either 
during  the  winter  of  1669  or  in  the  spring  of  1670.  Mr. 
Porter  thinks  that,  after  reconnoitering  the  river  and  lake 
in  the  manner  described,  La  Salle  brought  up  his  party  and 
reached  the  Ohio  by  way  of  the  Allegheny  river  over  the  route 
that  later  became  familiar.  Mr.  Porter  also  credits  the  claim 
that  La  Salle  in  1671  came  again  and  made  a  canoe  voyage 
over  most  of  the  Great  Lakes,  exploring  the  route  which 
he  intended  his  ship  to  take. 
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Dr.  Severance,  in  an  Old  Frontier  of  France,  says,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Denonville’s  statements  are  disproved,  and  that 
“we  have  no  proof  that  La  Salle  entered  the  Niagara  prior  to 
December,  1678.” 

HENNEPIN’S  LATER  DESCRIPTION 

The  shorter  and  more  familiar  of  Hennepin’s  two  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  great  cataract,  reproduced  in  Volume  I,  reflects 
his  impressions  at  the  time  of  his  first  visit  in  December, 
1678.  In  the  portion  of  his  narrative  which  relates  to  his 
journey  back  to  Quebec  in  the  spring  of  1681,  there  appears 
a  much  longer  and  more  worthy  description.  It  is  herewith 
transcribed  from  John  Gilmary  Shea’s  translation  of  the 
Nouvelle  Decouverte. 

We  passed  back  by  the  great  Fall  of  Niagara  and 
employed  ourselves  during  half  a  day  in  contemplating 
this  prodigious  cascade.  I  could  not  conceive  how  it  could 
be  that  four  great  lakes  the  least  of  which  is  400  leagues 
in  circuit,  and  which  empty  into  one  another,  which  all 
come  at  last  massed  at  this  great  fall,  do  not  inundate 
this  great  part  of  America.  What  is  more  surprising  in 
this  is  that  from  the  mouth  of  Lake  Erie  to  this  great 
fall  the  land  appears  almost  smooth  and  level.  You  can 
scarcely  perceive  that  one  part  is  higher  than  another, 
and  this  for  the  space  of  six  leagues.  It  is  only  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  the  current  of  which  is  very  rapid,  that 
makes  it  noticeable.  What  is  still  more  surprising  is 
that  from  this  great  cataract  to  two  leagues  lower  down 
proceeding  towards  Lake  Ontario,  or  Frontenac,  the  land 
appears  as  level  as  in  the  part  above  from  Lake  Erie  to 
this  prodigious  fall. 

Our  admiration  redoubled  especially  at  there  being 
no  mountain  in  sight  till  two  good  leagues  below  this 
cascade.  And  yet  the  discharge  of  so  much  water,  com¬ 
ing  from  these  fresh-water  seas,  centres  at  this  spot  and 
thus  plunges  down  more  than  600  feet,  falling  as  into  an 
abyss  which  we  could  not  behold  without  a  shudder.  The 
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two  great  sheets  of  water,  which  are  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  sloping  island  that  is  in  the  middle,  fall  down  without 
noise  and  without  violence,  and  glide  in  this  manner 
without  din ;  but  when  this  great  mass  of  water  reaches 
the  bottom,  then  there  is  a  noise  and  a  roaring  greater 
than  thunder. 

Moreover,  the  spray  of  the  water  is  so  great  that  it 
forms  a  kind  of  clouds  above  this  abyss,  and  these  are  seen 
even  at  the  time  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightest  at 
midday.  No  matter  how  hot  it  is  in  the  midst  of  sum¬ 
mer,  they  are  always  seen  over  the  spruces  and  the  tallest 
trees  on  this  sloping  island,  by  means  of  which  the  great 
sheets  of  water,  I  have  mentioned,  are  formed. 

Many  a  time  did  I  wish  that  day  that  I  had  persons 
able  to  describe  this  great  and  horrible  fall,  in  order  to 
give  a  just  and  circumstantial  account,  capable  of  satis¬ 
fying  the  reader,  and  enabling  him  to  admire  this  won¬ 
der  of  nature  as  fully  as  it  deserves.  But  here  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  this  prodigy  of  nature,  such  as  I  can  give 
it  in  writing,  to  enable  the  curious  reader  to  conceive  as 
true  an  idea  as  possible. 

From  the  issue  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  great  fall  is  reck¬ 
oned  six  leagues  as  I  have  said,  and  this  continues  the 
great  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  issues  from  all  these 
lakes  already  mentioned.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  in 
this  space  the  river  is  very  rapid,  since  it  is  the  outlet  of 
this  vast  mass  of  water  issuing  from  all  these  lakes.  The 
land  on  both  sides,  east  and  west  of  this  current,  seems 
always  level  from  the  said  Lake  Erie  to  the  great  fall. 
The  banks  are  not  steep,  and  the  water  is  almost  every¬ 
where  even  with  the  land.  You  see,  indeed,  that  the 
land  below  is  lower,  as  in  fact  the  waters  flow  with  very 
great  rapidity.  This,  however,  is  almost  imperceptible 
during  the  six  leagues  mentioned. 

After  these  six  leagues  of  great  rapidity,  the  waters 
of  this  river  meet  a  sloping  island,  about  half  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  long,  and  about  300  feet  wide,  as  well  as  can 
be  judged  by  the  eye,  because  it  is  impossible  to  cross 
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over  to  this  island  in  bark  canoes  without  exposing  one¬ 
self  to  certain  death  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the 
waters.  This  island  is  covered  with  cedar  and  spruce. 
Yet  the  surface  is  not  more  elevated  than  that  of  the 
two  banks  of  the  river.  They  seem  even  level  down  to 
the  two  great  cascades  which  compose  the  great  fall. 
The  two  banks  of  the  channels,  which  are  formed  on 
meeting  this  island,  and  which  flow  on  either  side,  all 
but  wash  the  very  surface  of  the  land  on  this  island,  as 
well  as  that  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river,  on  the  east 
and  west,  descending  from  south  to  north.  But  it  is  to 
be  noted  that,  at  the  extremity  of  the  islands,  on  the  side 
of  the  great  sheets  or  waterfalls,  there  is  a  projecting 
rock  which  descends  into  the  great  gulf  into  which  these 
waters  plunge.  Yet  this  projecting  rock  is  not  swept 
by  the  two  sheets  of  water  that  fall  on  either  side  of  it, 
because  the  two  channels  which  are  formed  by  meeting 
this  island  rush  down  with  extreme  rapidity,  one  on  the 
east,  the  other  on  the  west,  from  the  point  of  this  island, 
and  there  the  great  fall  is  formed. 

So  after  these  two  channels  flow  on  either  side  of  the 
island,  they  all  at  once  come  and  hurl  their  waters  in 
two  great  sheets,  which  fall  compactly  and  are  thus  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  rapidity  of  their  fall  without  wetting  this 
projecting  rock.  Then  it  is  that  they  are  precipitated 
into  an  abyss  which  is  below  at  a  depth  of  more  than  600 
feet. 

The  waters  which  flow  on  the  east  do  not  descend  so 
impetuously  as  those  that  fall  on  the  west.  The  sheet 
flows  more  gently  because  this  projecting  rock  at  the 
end  of  the  island  rises  higher  on  this  side  than  on  the 
west;  and  this  supports  the  waters  longer  that  are  on 
that  side.  But  this  rock,  leaning  more  to  the  west  and 
not  sustaining  them  so  long,  causes  them  to  fall  sooner 
and  more  precipitately.  This  arises,  too,  from  the  fact 
that  the  land  on  the  western  side  is  lower  than  that  on 
the  east.  Hence  we  see  that  the  sheet  of  water  on  the 
west  falls  in  the  form  of  a  square,  making  a  third  sheet, 
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less  than  the  two  others,  which  falls  between  the  "south’ 
and  the  north. 

And  because  there  is  high  ground  on  the  north,  which 
is  before  these  two  great  cascades,  there  the  prodigious 
gulf  is  much  wider  than  on  the  east.  Yet  it  must  be 
remarked  that  a  man  can  descend  from  this  high  ground, 
which  is  opposite  the  two  last  sheets  of  water,  which  you 
find  west  of  the  great  fall,  down  to  the  bottom  of  this 
frightful  abyss.  The  author  of  this  discovery  has  been 
there,  and  has  witnessed  near  at  hand  the  fall  of  the 
great  cascades.  There  can  be  seen  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  sheet  of  water  which  falls  on  the  east, 
(a  space  so  wide)  that  four  carriages  could  drive  abreast 
without  getting  wet.  But  because  the  ground  east  of  the 
descending  rock,  where  the  first  sheet  of  water  plunges 
into  this  gulf,  is  very  steep,  almost  perpendicular  in  fact, 
no  man  can  on  that  side  reach  the  spot  where  the  four 
carriages  could  pass  without  getting  wet,  or  can  pierce 
this  great  mass  of  water  which  falls  towards  the  gulf. 
Hence  it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  to  this  dry  part  that 
the  rattlesnakes  retire,  reaching  it  by  subterranean 
passages. 

It  is  at  the  end,  then,  of  this  sloping  island  that  these 
two  great  sheets  of  water  are  formed,  with  the  third 
that  I  have  mentioned,  and  it  is  thence  that  they  plunge, 
leaping  in  a  frightful  manner  into  this  prodigious  gulf, 
more  than  600  feet  down,  as  we  have  remarked.  I  have 
already  said  that  the  waters  falling  on  the  east  plunge 
and  descend  with  less  violence,  and  on  the  other  hand 
those  on  the  west  descend  all  at  once  and  form  two  cas¬ 
cades,  one  moderate,  the  other  very  violent.  But  finally 
these  two  last  falls  make  a  kind  of  hook  or  bent  form  and 
descend  from  south  to  north  and  from  west  to  east.  After 
which  they  meet  the  waters  of  the  other  sheet,  which 
falls  on  the  east,  and  then  it  is  that  they  both  fall, 
although  unequally,  into  this  fearful  abyss,  with  all  the 
impetuosity  that  can  be  imagined  in  a  fall  600  feet  high, 
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forming  the  finest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  awful 
cascade  in  the  world. 

After  these  waters  have  thus  plunged  into  this  fright¬ 
ful  gulf,  they  resume  their  course  and  continue  the  great 
River  St.  Lawrence  for  two  leagues  to  the  three  moun¬ 
tains,  on  the  east  side  of  this  river,  and  to  the  great  rock 
which  is  on  the  west  and  which  seems  to  rise  very  high 
out  of  the  water  three  fathoms  from  the  land  or  there¬ 
abouts.  The  abyss  into  which  these  waters  descend  con¬ 
tinues  thus  for  two  leagues  between  two  chains  of  moun¬ 
tains,  forming  a  great  rock-lined  ravine  on  both  sides  of 
the  river. 

It  is  into  this  gulf,  then,  that  all  these  waters  fall 
with  an  impetuosity  that  can  be  imagined  in  so  high  a 
fall,  so  prodigious,  for  its  horrible  mass  of  water.  There 
are  formed  those  thunders,  those  roarings,  those  fearful 
bounds  and  seethings,  with  that  perpetual  cloud  rising 
above  the  cedars  and  spruces,  that  are  seen  on  the  pro¬ 
jecting  island,  already  mentioned. 

After  the  channel  re-unites  below  this  horrible  fall, 
by  the  two  ranges  of  rocks  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
which  is  filled  by  this  prodigious  quantity  of  water,  con¬ 
tinually  falling  there,  the  River  St.  Lawrence  begins 
again  to  flow  from  that  place;  but  it  is  with  so  much 
violence,  and  its  waters  lash  the  rocks  on  both  sides  with 
such  terrible  impetuosity,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sail 
there  even  in  a  bark  canoe,  in  which,  however,  by  sailing 
close  in  shore,  you  can  pass  the  most  violent  rapids. 

These  rocks  and  this  ravine  continue  for  two  leagues 
from  the  great  fall  to  the  three  mountains  and  great  rock 
already  mentioned.  However,  all  this  diminishes  insens¬ 
ibly  as  you  approach  the  three  mountains  and  the  great 
rock ;  and  then  the  ground  begins  to  be  almost  even  with 
the  river,  and  this  continues  to  Lake  Frontenac,  or 
Ontario. 

When  you  are  near  the  great  fall  and  cast  your  eyes 
down  this  fearful  gulf,  you  are  filled  with  awe,  and  all 
who  attempt  to  look  steadily  at  this  horrible  fall  get 
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giddy.  But  at  last  this  ravine  diminishes  and  becomes 
a  mere  nothing,  at  the  three  mountains,  (and)  the  waters 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  begin  to  flow  more  gently. 
This  great  rapid  slackens,  the  river  almost  resuming  the 
level  of  the  land.  It  is  thence  navigable  to  Lake  Fron- 
tenac,  across  which  you  sail  to  reach  the  new  channel 
formed  by  its  discharges.  Then  you  re-enter  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  which  soon  after  forms  what  is  called  the 
Long  Fall,  a  hundred  leagues  from  Niagara. 

w 

I  have  often  heard  people  talk  of  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile,  which  deafen  those  who  are  near.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Iroquois,  who  formerly  dwelt  near 
this  fall,  and  who  lived  on  deer  which  the  waters  of  this 
fall  dragged  with  them,  and  which  they  hurled  down 
such  a  prodigious  depth,  have  retired  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  this  great  waterfall  from  fear  of  losing  their 
hearing,  or  whether  this  was  induced  by  the  danger  they 
were  constantly  exposed  to  from  rattlesnakes,  which  are 
found  here  during  the  great  heats,  and  which  retire  to 
cavities  in  the  rocks  as  far  as  the  mountains  two  leagues 
below,  where  they  cannot  be  attacked. 

It  should  be  noted  particularly  that  Hennepin  saw  three 
cataracts.  The  water  in  his  time  flowed  over  Table  Rock 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  Canadian  fall.  Apparently  it 
was  behind  this  third  cataract  that  he  estimated  space  for 
four  carriages  to  pass  without  being  wet.  This,  then,  would 
have  been  the  inaccessible  spot  that  he  consigned  to  the  abode 
of  rattlesnakes,  though  his  text  says  the  place  was  behind 
the  “sheet  of  water  which  falls  on  the  east.” 

SAILING  OF  THE  GRIFFON 

The  following  eye-witness  account  of  the  passage  of  La 
Salle’s  ship,  the  Griffon,  up  the  Black  Rock  rapids  into  Lake 
Erie  is  from  the  Narrative  of  Father  Zenobius  Membre  in 
the  First  Establishment  of  the  Faith  in  New  France  by 
Father  Chretien  Le  Clercq,  translation  of  John  Gilmary  Shea : 
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The  father  commissary  had  started  some  time  before 
from  Quebec  for  the  fort,  to  give  the  orders  incumbent 
on  his  office  and  put  in  force  those  expedited  in  the  month 
of  July,  by  which  Father  Gabriel  was  named  superior  of 
the  new  expedition,  to  be  accompanied  by  Father  Louis 
Hennepin,  Zenobius  Membre  and  Melithon  Watteaux, 
the  latter  to  remain  at  Niagara  and  make  it  his  mission, 
while  Father  Luke  (Buisset)  should  remain  at  the  fort. 

The  three  former  accordingly  embarked  on  the  7th 
of  August  with  Monsieur  de  la  Salle  and  his  whole  party 
in  the  vessel,  which  had  been  named  the  Griffon  in  honor 
of  the  arms  of  Monsieur  de  Frontenac.  Father  Melithon 
remained  at  the  house  at  Niagara  with  some  laborers  and 
clerks. 

The  same  day  they  sailed  for  Lake  Conty  (Erie) 
after  passing,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  currents 
of  the  strait.  This  was  due  to  the  resolution  and  address 
of  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  his  men  having  before  his  ar¬ 
rival  used  every  means  to  no  purpose.  It  appeared  a 
kind  of  marvel,  considering  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
in  the  strait,  which  neither  man  nor  animal,  nor  any 
ordinary  vessel,  can  resist,  much  less  ascend.  .  .  . 

The  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  having  entered  Lake  Conty  on 
the  7th,  crossed  it  in  three  days,  and  on  the  10th  reached 
the  strait  (Detroit)  by  which  he  entered  Lake  Orleans. 
The  voyage  was  interrupted  by  a  storm  as  violent  as 
could  be  met  on  the  open  sea ;  our  people  lost  all  hope  of 
escape;  but  a  vow  which  they  made  to  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua,  the  patron  of  mariners,  delivered  them  by  a  kind 
of  miracle,  so  that,  after  making  head  against  the  wind, 
the  vessel  on  the  27th  reached  Missilimakinak,  which  is 
north  of  the  strait  by  which  we  go  from  Lake  Orleans  to 
Lake  Dauphin. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  that  Father  Gabriel  was  offi¬ 
cially  at  the  head  of  the  party  of  priests.  He  was  Gabriel 
de  la  Ribourde  and  was  65  years  old  at  the  time  he  under¬ 
took  this  arduous  journey  into  the  wilderness.  Hennepin 
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speaks  admiringly  of  his  strength  and  spirit  at  the  Niagara 
portage,  but  at  a  trying  situation  when  they  were  in  the 
Illinois  country  Hennepin  had  to  carry  on  his  back  his  too 
aged  superior.  Father  Gabriel  never  returned  from  this 
expedition,  but  was  killed  by  Indians  in  Illinois. 

More  local  interest  attaches  to  the  fact,  here  stated  by 
Membre,  that  Father  Melithon  Watteaux  was  the  first  priest 
appointed  to  become  a  resident  missionary  on  the  Niagara. 

Father  Membre  remained  with  La  Salle,  accompanying 
him  down  the  Mississippi  and  returning  with  him  for  the 
Texas  enterprise.  The  explorer  had  no  more  devoted  fol¬ 
lower  or  historian  than  Father  Membre,  who  was  killed  by 
Indians  in  Texas. 


FATE  OF  THE  GRIFFON 

From  the  Building  and  Voyage  of  the  Griffon  by  0.  H.  Marshall. 

The  Griffon  sailed  (from  Green  Bay)  for  the  Niagara 
on  the  18th  of  September  (1679),  but  without  La  Salle — 
a  fatal  error,  which  probably  caused  the  loss  of  the  ves¬ 
sel,  her  cargo  and  crew.  A  favorable  wind  bore  her  from 
the  harbor;  and,  with  a  single  gun,  she  bid  adieu  to  her 
enterprising  builder,  who  never  saw  her  again.  She  bore 
a  cargo,  valued,  with  the  vessel,  at  50,000  or  60,000 
francs,  obtained  at  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  treasure. 
She  was  placed  under  command  of  the  pilot,  Luc,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  supercargo  and  five  good  sailors,  with  direc¬ 
tions  to  call  at  Missillimackinac  and  from  thence  proceed 
to  the  Niagara.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  her.  On  the 
second  day  after  she  sailed,  a  storm  arose  which  lasted 
five  days.  It  was  one  of  those  destructive  gales  which 
usually  prevail  at  that  season  over  the  northern  lakes. 
She  is  reported  to  have  been  seen  among  the  islands  in 
the  northerly  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  two  days  after  sail¬ 
ing,  by  some  Pottawatamies,  who  advised  the  pilot  to 
wait  for  more  favorable  weather.  They  last  saw  her  half 
a  league  from  shore,  helplessly  driven  by  the  storm  upon 
a  sandy  bar,  where  she  probably  foundered — a  total  loss, 
with  all  on  board.  A  hatchway,  a  cabin  door,  the  truck 
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of  a  flagstaff,  a  piece  of  rope,  a  pack  of  spoiled  beaver 
skins,  two  pair  of  linen  breeches  torn  and  spoiled  with 
tar  were  subsequently  found  and  recognized  as  relics  of 
the  ill-fated  ship. 

LA  HONTAN’S  ACCOUNT  OF  LAKE  ERIE 

The  sometimes  disputed  travels  of  Baron  de  la  Hontan 
in  1687-9  include  a  description  of  Lake  Erie,  written  with 
some  detail  and  much  enthusiasm.  As  an  early  sketch  of  the 
lake  by  one  who  professed  to  have  skirted  both  shores,  it  is 
here  reproduced : 

The  Lake  Errie  is  justly  dignified  with  the  illustrious 
name  of  Conti;  for  assuredly  ’tis  the  finest  Lake  upon 
Earth.  You  may  judge  of  the  goodness  of  the  Climate 
from  the  Latitudes  of  the  Countries  that  surround  it. 
Its  Circumference  extends  230  leagues;  but  it  affords 
everywhere  such  a  charming  prospect  that  its  Banks  are 
deck’d  with  Oak-Trees,  Elms,  Chestnut-Trees,  Walnut- 
Trees,  Apple-Trees,  Plum-Trees,  and  Vines  which  bear 
their  fine  clusters  up  the  very  top  of  the  Trees,  upon  a 
sort  of  ground  that  lies  as  smooth  as  one’s  Hand.  Such 
Ornaments  as  these  are  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  most 
agreeable  Idea  of  a  Landskip  in  the  World.  I  cannot 
express  what  vast  quantities  of  Deer  and  Turkeys  are 
to  be  found  in  these  Woods,  and  in  the  vast  Meads  that 
lie  upon  the  South  side  of  the  Lake.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  Lake  we  find  wild  Beeves  upon  the  Banks  of  two 
pleasant  Rivers  that  disembogue  into  it,  without  Cata¬ 
racts  or  rapid  Currents.  It  abounds  with  Sturgeon  and 
white  Fish;  but  Trouts  are  very  scarce  in  it,  as  well  as 
the  other  Fish  that  we  take  in  the  Lakes  of  Hurons  and 
Ilinese.  ’Tis  clear  of  Shelves,  Rocks,  and  Banks  of  Sand; 
and  has  fourteen  or  fifteen  fathom  Water.  The  Savages 
assure  us  that  ’tis  never  disturb’d  with  high  Winds,  but 
in  the  Months  of  December,  January  and  February,  and 
even  then  but  seldom,  which  indeed  I  am  very  apt  to 
believe,  for  we  had  but  very  few  Storms  when  I  winter’d 
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in  my  Fort  (St.  Joseph)  in  1688,  though  the  Fort  lay 
open  to  the  Lake  of  Hurons.  The  Banks  of  this  Lake 
are  commonly  frequented  by  none  but  Warriors,  whether 
the  Iriquese,  the  Ilinese,  the  Oumanis,  etc.,  and  ’tis  very 
dangerous  to  stop  there.  By  this  means  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  Stags,  Roe-Bucks  and  Turkeys  run  in  great 
Bodies  up  and  down  the  Shoar  all  around  the  Lake.  In 
former  times  the  Errieronons  and  the  Andastogueronons 
liv’d  upon  the  Confines  of  the  Lake,  but  they  were  ex¬ 
tirpated  by  the  Iriquese,  as  well  as  the  other  nations 
mark’d  in  the  Map. 

Upon  the  North  side  of  the  Lake  we  descry  a  point 
of  Land  that  shoots  fifteen  Leagues  into  the  Main;  and 
about  thirty  Leagues  beyond  that  to  the  Eastward,  we 
meet  with  a  small  River  that  takes  its  rise  near  the  Bay 
of  Ganaraske,  in  the  Lake  of  Frontenac,  and  would  af¬ 
ford  a  short  passage  from  one  Lake  to  the  other,  if  ’twere 
not  incumber’d  with  Cataracts.  From  thence  to  the 
Streight  or  Mouth  of  the  Lake,  you  have  thirty  Leagues; 
the  Streight  being  a  League  over  and  fourteen  Leagues 
long.  Upon  this  Streight  you  see  Fort  Suppose  mark’d 
in  the  Map,  which  is  one  of  the  Forts  that  I  mention’d  in 
my  23d  Letter.  From  the  imaginary  Fort  to  the  River  of 
Conde,  we  have  twenty  Leagues. 

The  passage  in  the  23d  letter,  dated  at  Nantes,  October  25, 
1692,  to  which  La  Hontan  makes  this  reference,  speaks  of 
the  importance  of  Forts  Frontenac  and  Niagara,  and  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  them,  and  continues : 

This,  sir,  is  what  I  propos’d  above  a  year  agoe  to  Mr. 
Frontenac,  and  it  is  what  he  would  have  me  still  to  un¬ 
dertake.  I  project,  therefore,  to  build  and  maintain 
three  Forts  upon  the  course  of  the  Lakes,  with  some  Ves¬ 
sels  that  shall  go  with  Oars,  which  I  will  build  according 
to  my  Fancy ;  but  they  being  light,  and  of  great  carriage, 
may  be  manag’d  either  with  Oars  or  a  Sail,  and  will  also 
be  able  to  bear  the  shocks  of  the  Waves.  I  demand  fifty 
Seamen  of  the  French  Biscay,  for  they  are  known  to  be 
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the  most  dexterous  and  able  Mariners  that  are  in  the 
World.  I  must  also  have  two  hundred  Soldiers,  chosen 
out  of  the  Troops  of  Canada.  I  will  build  three  little 
Castles  in  several  places,  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lake 
Errie,  which  you  see  in  my  Map  of  Canada,  under  the 
name  of  Fort  Suppose,  besides  two  others.  The  second 
I  will  build  in  the  same  place  where  it  was  when  I  main¬ 
tain’d  it,  in  the  years  1687  and  1688,  (outlet  to  Lake 
Huron),  whereof  I  have  wrote  to  you  in  my  14th  and 
15th  Letter:  and  the  third  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Bay  of 
Toronto,  upon  the  same  lake. 

The  “Bay  of  Toronto,”  designated  by  La  Hontan  in  this 
passage,  was  Georgian  bay,  as  is  shown  by  his  map.  His 
Fort  Suppose,  at  the  mouth  of  Lake  Erie,  was  to  stand  on 
the  bluff  where  Fort  Porter  afterward  was  built  and  where 
now  is  the  entrance  to  the  Peace  bridge. 

Authorities — Niagara  in  History,  Peter  A.  Porter;  Legends,  Tra¬ 
ditions  and  Laws  of  the  Iroquois,  Elias  Johnson;  Ancient  History  of 
the  Six  Nations,  David  Cusick;  Life  of  Gen.  Ely  S.  Parker,  Arthur 
C.  Parker;  Jesuit  Relation  for  1639;  The  First  Visit  of  de  la  Salle  to 
the  Senecas,  made  in  1669  (Galinee  journal),  0.  H.  Marshall;  Article 
by  Peter  A.  Porter  in  Buffalo  Catholic  Union  and  Times,  June  4, 
1914;  Old  Frontier  of  France,  Severance;  Description  of  Louisiana 
by  Louis  Hennepin,  translated  by  John  Gilmary  Shea  (Niagara)  ; 
Establishment  of  the  Faith  in  New  France  by  Father  Chretien  Le 
Clercq,  translated  by  John  Gilmary  Shea  (Membre)  ;  Building  and 
Voyage  of  the  Griffon,  0.  H.  Marshall;  New  Voyages  to  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  La  Hontan. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


FORT  NIAGARA 

From  the  building  of  the  first  fortification  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara  river  in  1687  until  the  delivery  of  the  post  by 
the  British  to  the  Americans  in  1796,  Fort  Niagara  was  the 
center  on  which  much  of  the  history  of  the  frontier  depended. 
Out  of  the  mass  of  original  and  secondary  material  relating 
to  the  place,  selections  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
veying  a  few  intimate  pictures  of  its  stirring  past. 

denonville’s  rude  fortress 

The  following  extract  takes  up  the  narrative  at  the  time 
the  Marquis  de  Denonville  brought  his  troops  back  to  Iron- 
dequoit  bay  after  defeating  the  Senecas  and  ravaging  their 
country. 

From  the  Memoir  of  the  Marquis  de  Denonville  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Iroquois,  written  in  October,  1687.  (New  York  Colonial 
Documents,  Vol.  IX,  p.  368). 

We  set  out  for  Niagara  (July  26,  1687),  resolved  to 
occupy  that  post  as  a  retreat  for  all  our  Indian  allies, 
and  thus  afford  them  the  means  of  continuing,  in  small 
detachments,  the  war  against  the  enemy  whom  they  have 
not  been  able  to  harass  hitherto,  being  too  distant  from 
them,  and  having  no  place  to  retire  to.  Although  it  is 
only  30  leagues  from  Ganniatarontagouat  (Irondequoit 
bay — there  is  still  another  syllable  in  a  previous  spelling 
of  the  word)  to  Niagara,  we  were  unable  to  accomplish 
the  distance  in  less  than  four  days  and  a  half  by  reason 
of  contrary  winds;  that  is  to  say,  we  arrived  there  on 
the  morning  of  the  30th.  We  immediately  set  about 
selecting  a  site  and  collecting  stockades  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  fort,  which  I  had  resolved  to  build  on  the 
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Iroquois  side  at  the  point  of  a  tongue  of  land,  between 
the  Niagara  river  and  Lake  Ontario. 

31st  of  July  and  1st  of  August.  We  continued  this 
work,  which  was  the  more  difficult,  as  there  was  no  wood 
on  the  ground  suitable  for  making  palisades,  and  from 
it  being  necessary  to  haul  them  up  the  hill.  We  per¬ 
formed  this  labor  so  diligently  that  the  fort  was  in  a 
state  of  defense  on  the  last  mentioned  day,  when  we 
learned  from  a  Chaouanon  deserter  from  the  Senecas, 
who  was  himself  in  the  battle  of  the  13th  July,  that  there 
were  800  Senecas  in  ambush,  600  of  whom  were  stationed 
at  a  rivulet  we  were  to  cross,  who  fired  upon  us,  and  200 
in  a  gully  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  our  rear.  He 
assured  us  that  they  had  20  killed  on  the  spot  by  our 
fire,  whom  they  buried,  in  addition  to  the  25  that  fell 
into  our  hands,  and  more  than  60  mortally  wounded. 
They  considered  this  check  so  decisive  that  we  have  since 
seen  no  more  of  them. 

2d  of  August.  The  militia  having  performed  their 
allotted  task,  and  the  fort  being  in  a  condition  for  de¬ 
fense,  in  case  of  attack,  they  set  out  at  noon  for  the  end 
of  the  lake,  on  their  return  home. 

3d.  The  next  day  I  embarked  in  the  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  the  militia,  leaving  the  regular  troops 
in  charge  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  to  finish  what  was  the 
most  essential,  and  to  render  the  fort  not  only  capable 
of  defense,  but  also  of  being  occupied  by  a  detachment 
of  a  hundred  soldiers,  which  are  to  winter  there  under 
the  command  of  M.  de  Troyes,  a  veteran  officer,  now  a 
full  pay  captain  of  one  of  the  companies  stationed  in  this 
country. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  POSSESSION 
From  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  Vol.  IX,  page  335. 

Jacques  Rene  de  Brissay,  Chevalier  Seigneur  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Denonville  and  other  places,  Governor  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  for  the  King  in  the  whole  extent  of 
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Canada  and  country  of  New  France,  To  all  whom  it  may 
concern : 

This  day,  the  last  of  July  of  the  year  One  Thousand 
Six  Hundred  and  Eighty-seven,  in  presence  of  Hector, 
Chevalier  de  Callieres,  Governor  of  Montreal  in  the  said 
country  and  Commanding  the  Camp  under  our  orders, 
and  of  Philippe  Derigaud,  Chevalier  de  Vaudreuil,  Com¬ 
manding  the  King’s  troops,  being  encamped  with  all  the 
army  at  the  post  of  Niagara,  returning  from  our  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Seneca  villages,  We  do  declare  that  being 
come  to  the  camp  of  Niagara  situate  south  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  west  of  the  Senecas,  twenty  five  leagues  above 
them,  in  the  angle  of  land  East  of  the  mouth  of  the  River 
of  the  same  name  which  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie  flow¬ 
ing  from  Lakes  Huron,  Illinois,  the  Great  Lake  Superior 
and  several  others  beyond  the  said  Great  Lake,  to  re¬ 
iterate  anew  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  King  the  taking 
possession  of  the  said  Post  of  Niagara,  several  estab¬ 
lishments  having  been  formerly  made  there  many  years 
ago  by  the  King’s  order,  and  especially  by  Sieur  De  La 
Salle,  having  spent  many  years  two  leagues  above  the 
Great  Fall  of  Niagara,  where  he  had  a  Bark  built  which 
navigated  Lakes  Erie,  Huron  and  Illinois  for  several 
years,  and  of  which  the  stocks  are  still  to  be  seen.  More¬ 
over,  the  said  Sieur  De  La  Salle  having  established  quar¬ 
ters  and  some  settlers  at  the  said  Niagara  in  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  which  quar¬ 
ters  were  burned  twelve  years  ago  by  the  Senecas,  con¬ 
stituting  one  of  the  causes  of  discontent  that,  with  many 
others,  have  obliged  us  to  wage  war  against  them,  and 
as  we  considered  that  the  houses  we  have  thought  fit  to 
rebuild  could  not  remain  secure  during  the  war,  did  we 
not  provide  for  them,  We  have  Resolved  to  construct  a 
Fort  there  in  which  we  have  placed  one  hundred  men  of 
the  King’s  troops  to  garrison  the  same,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sieur  de  Troyes,  one  of  the  Veteran  Captains 
of  His  Majesty’s  troops,  with  a  necessary  number  of 
officers  to  command  said  soldiers. 
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This  Acte  has  been  executed  in  Our  presence  and  in 
that  of  Monsieur  Gaillard,  Commissary  on  behalf  of  the 
King  attached  to  the  army  and  subdelegate  of  Monsieur 
de  Champigny,  Intendant  of  Canada;  and  We  have 
signed  the  same  with  Our  hand  and  sealed  it  with  Our 
Seal  at  Arms,  and  caused  it  to  be  subscribed  by  Messrs, 
de  Callieres  and  Vaudreuil  and  by  M.  Gaillard,  and 
countersigned  by  Our  Secretary.  And  have  signed:  J. 
Rene  de  Brissay,  Marquis  de  Denonville ;  le  Chevalier  de 
Callieres;  Chevalier  de  Vaudreuil;  Gaillard;  and  lower 
down  By  Monseigneur  Tophlin. 

ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  POST 

This  report  relating  to  the  last  scene  in  Denonville’s  enter¬ 
prise  is  from  a  translation  in  the  Documentary  History  of 
New  York,  Vol.  I,  p.  275: 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  of  the  Year  One 
thousand,  Six  hundred  and  Eighty  and  Eight,  in  the 
forenoon,  Sieur  Desbergeres  Captain  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Detachment  of  the  Marine,  Commandant 
of  Fort  Niagara,  having  assembled  all  the  officers,  the 
Rev.  Father  Millet  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  Missionary, 
and  others,  to  communicate  to  them  the  orders  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Marquis  de  Denonville  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  General  for  the  King  in  the  whole  extent  of 
New  France  and  Country  of  Canada,  dated  the  6th  of 
July  of  the  present  year,  wherein  he  is  ordered  to  de¬ 
molish  the  fortification  of  the  said  Fort,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  cabins  and  quarters,  which  will  be  found 
standing  (en  nature) ;  We,  Chevalier  de  La  Motthe, 
Lieutenant  of  a  detached  company  of  the  Marine,  and 
Major  of  said  Fort,  have  made  a  Proces  Verbal,  by  order 
of  said  Commandant,  containing  a  memorandum  of  the 
condition  in  which  we  leave  said  quarters  which  will 
remain  entire,  to  maintain  the  possession  His  Majesty 
and  the  French  have  for  a  long  time  had  in  this  Niagara 
district. 
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Firstly : — 

We  leave  in  the  center  of  the  Square  a  large,  framed, 
wooden  Cross,  eighteen  feet  in  height,  on  the  arms  of 
which  are  inscribed  in  large  letters  these  words : 

REGN.  VINC.  IMP.  CHRIS. 

(Regnat,  Vincit,  Imperat,  Christus) 

which  was  erected  on  last  Good  Friday  by  all  the  officers 
and  solemnly  blessed  by  the  Rev.  Father  Millet. 

Item,  a  Cabin  in  which  the  Commandant  lodged,  con¬ 
taining  a  good  chimney,  a  door  and  two  windows  fur¬ 
nished  with  their  hinges,  fastenings  and  locks,  which 
cabin  is  covered  with  forty-four  deal  boards  and  about 
six  other  boards  arranged  inside  into  a  sort  of  bedstead. 

Item,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  said  Cabin  is  an¬ 
other  cabin  with  two  rooms  having  each  its  chimney; 
ceiled  (lambrises)  with  boards  and  in  each  a  little  win¬ 
dow  and  three  bedsteads,  the  door  furnished  with  its 
hinges  and  fastenings;  the  said  Cabin  is  covered  with 
fifty  deal  boards  and  there  are  sixty  like  boards  on  each 
side. 

Item,  right  in  front  is  the  Rev.  Father  Millet’s  Cabin 
furnished  with  its  chimney,  windows  and  sashes;  with 
shelves,  a  bedstead  and  four  boards  arranged  inside,  with 
a  door  furnished  with  its  fastenings  and  hinges,  the 
which  is  of  twenty-four  boards. 

Item,  another  Cabin,  opposite  the  Cross,  in  which 
there  is  a  chimney,  board  ceiling  and  three  bedsteads, 
covered  with  forty-two  boards,  with  three  like  boards  on 
one  side  of  said  cabin,  there  is  a  window  with  its  sash 
and  a  door  furnished  with  its  hinges  and  fastenings. 

Item,  another  Cabin  with  a  chimney,  a  small  window 
with  its  sash  and  a  door ;  covered  with  thirty  deal  boards ; 
there  are  three  bedsteads  inside. 

Item,  a  bake  house  furnished  with  its  oven  and  chim¬ 
ney,  partly  covered  with  boards  and  the  remainder  with 
hurdles  and  clay;  also  an  apartment  at  the  end  of  said 
Bakery  containing  two  chimneys;  There  are  in  said 
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Bakery  a  window  and  door  furnished  with  its  hinges  and 
fastenings. 

Item,  another  large  and  extensive  framed  building 
having  a  double  door  furnished  with  nails,  hinges  and 
fastenings,  with  three  small  windows;  the  said  apart¬ 
ment  is  without  a  chimney ;  ’tis  floored  with  twelve  plank 
(madriers)  and  about  twelve  boards  are  arranged  in¬ 
side  ;  without,  ’tis  clapboarded  with  eighty-two  plank. 

Item,  a  large  storehouse  covered  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty  boards,  surrounded  by  pillars,  eight  feet  high, 
in  which  there  are  many  pieces  of  wood  serving  as  small 
joists,  and  partly  floored  with  several  unequal  plank. 
There  is  a  window  and  a  sliding  sash.  (This  probably 
was  the  chapel). 

Item,  above  the  scarp  of  the  ditch  a  Well  with  its 
cover. 

All  which  apartments  are  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  were  last  winter,  and  consequently  inhabit¬ 
able.  Which  all  the  Witnesses,  namely,  the  Rev.  Father 
Millet  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Missionary;  Sieur  Des- 
bergeres,  Captain  and  Commander;  Sieurs  De  la  Motthe, 
La  Rabelle,  Demuratre,  de  Clerin  and  Sieurs  de  Gem- 
erais,  Chevalier  de  Tregay  all  lieutenants  and  officers, 
and  Maheut  Pilot  of  the  Bark  the  General,  now  in  the 
Roadstead,  certify  to  have  seen  and  visited  all  the  said 
apartments  and  have  therefore  signed  the  Minute  and 
Original  of  these  presents : — Pierre  Millet  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  Desbergeres,  le  Chevalier  De  La  Mothe,  De  La 
Rabelle,  Murat,  De  Clezin,  de  la  Gemesais,  Commander 
de  Tsegimo,  and  Maheut. 

THE  CONCESSION  TO  JONCAIRE 

Father  Pierre  de  Charlevoix,  a  professor  in  the  College 
of  Louis  le  Grand  in  Paris,  was  sent  to  Canada  in  1720  to 
make  a  report  to  the  Regent  on  the  state  of  the  country.  He 
passed  through  the  Niagara  district  in  1721.  One  passage 
from  his  account  of  the  falls  is  worth  special  preservation. 
The  scholarly  priest  wrote : 
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Ovid  gives  us  the  description  of  such  another  cataract 
situated,  according  to  him,  in  the  delightful  valley  of 
Tempe.  I  will  not  pretend  that  the  country  of  Niagara 
is  as  fine  as  that,  though  I  believe  its  cataract  much  the 
nobler  of  the  two. 

Father  Charlevoix’s  letter  relating  the  manner  in  which 
Joncaire  obtained  from  the  Senecas  permission  to  build  his 
house  at  Lewiston  is  dated  “From  the  Fall  of  Niagara,  May 
26,1721.”  It  reads: 

I  have  already  had  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  that  we 
have  a  scheme  for  a  settlement  in  this  place ;  but  in  order 
to  know  the  reason  of  this  project,  it  will  be  proper  to 
observe  that,  as  the  English  pretend,  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
Iroquois  country,  and  by  consequence  to  be  bounded  on 
that  side  by  Lake  Ontario  only,  now  it  is  evident  that, 
in  case  we  allow  of  their  pretensions,  they  would  then 
have  it  absolutely  in  their  power  to  establish  themselves 
firmly  in  the  heart  of  the  French  colonies,  or,  at  least, 
entirely  to  ruin  their  commerce.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
prevent  this  evil,  it  has  been  judged  proper,  without, 
however,  violating  the  treaty,  to  make  a  settlement  in 
some  place  which  might  secure  to  us  the  free  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  lakes,  and  where  the  English  should 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  oppose  us.  A  commission 
has,  therefore,  been  given  to  M.  de  Joncaire,  who,  having 
in  his  youth  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Tsonnonthouans 
(Senecas),  so  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of 
those  Indians  that  they  adopted  him,  so  that  even  in  the 
hottest  of  their  wars  with  us,  and  notwithstanding  his 
remarkable  services  to  his  country,  he  has  always  en¬ 
joyed  the  privileges  of  that  adoption. 

On  receiving  the  orders  I  have  now  been  mentioning 
to  you,  he  repaired  to  them,  assembled  their  chiefs,  and, 
after  having  assured  them  that  his  greatest  pleasure  in 
the  world  would  be  to  live  amongst  his  brethren,  he  added 
that  he  would  much  oftener  visit  them  had  he  a  cabin 
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amongst  them  to  which  he  might  retire  when  he  had  a 
mind  to  be  private.  They  told  him  that  they  had  always 
looked  upon  him  as  one  of  their  own  children,  that  he  had 
only  to  make  choice  of  a  place  to  his  liking  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  He  asked  no  more,  but  went  immediately 
and  made  choice  of  a  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  river  which 
terminates  the  canton  of  Tsonnonthouan,  where  he  built 
his  cabin. 

The  news  of  this  soon  reached  New  York,  where  it 
excited  so  much  the  more  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  as 
that  nation  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  the  favor, 
granted  to  the  Sieur  de  Joncaire,  in  any  Iroquois  can¬ 
ton.  They  made  loud  remonstrances,  which,  being  sec¬ 
onded  with  presents,  the  other  four  cantons  at  once 
espoused  their  interests.  They  were,  however,  never 
the  nearer  their  point,  as  the  cantons  not  only  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other,  but  also  very  jealous  of  this  in¬ 
dependence.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  gain  that  of 
Tsonnonthouan,  and  the  English  omitted  nothing  to  ac¬ 
complish  it ;  but  they  were  soon  sensible  they  should  never 
be  able  to  get  Joncaire  dismissed  from  Niagara.  At  last 
they  contented  themselves  with  demanding  that,  at  least, 
they  might  be  permitted  to  have  a  cabin  in  the  same 
place,  but  this  was  likewise  refused  them. 

“Our  country  is  in  peace,”  said  the  Tsonnonthouans, 
“the  French  and  you  will  never  be  able  to  live  together 
without  raising  disturbances.  Moreover,”  added  they, 
“it  is  of  no  consequence  that  Joncaire  should  remain 
here ;  he  is  a  child  of  the  nation ;  he  enjoys  his  right,  which 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  take  from  him.” 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PRESENT  FORT 

This  spirited  and  concise  narrative  of  the  successive 
stages  of  the  construction  of  Fort  Niagara  was  written  by 
Peter  A.  Porter  and  was  published  originally  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State 
Reservation  at  Niagara. 
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Thus  matters  progressed  in  the  interest  of  the  French 
till  1725,  when  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  gave  notice  that 
he  proposed  to  build  a  stone  house  at  Niagara,  and  soon 
after  Longueil  met  the  deputies  of  the  five  several  Iro¬ 
quois  nations  at  Onontague,  and  got  them  to  consent  to 
the  erection  of  a  stone  house  at  Niagara,  the  plan  of 
which  he  designed,  and  which  was  to  cost  29,295  livres, 
equal  to  $5,592.  Acting  on  this  consent,  he  at  once  sent 
100  men  to  hurry  on  the  work.  The  engineer,  Chaus- 
segros  de  Lery  (Gaspard  Chaussegros  de  Lery,  the  elder) , 
acting  probably  under  private  instructions,  started  it, 
not  at  the  site  of  Joncaire’s  cabin  at  the  foot  of  the 
portage,  where  it  had  been  supposed  it  was  to  be  built, 
but  seven  miles  away,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river — a  far 
more  important  location  from  a  military  standpoint. 

The  Senecas  made  no  serious  opposition  to  the  work, 
though  it  is  probable  it  required  all  Joncaire’s  influence 
to  induce  them  to  reject  the  demands  which  the  four  other 
tribes  of  the  Five  Nations,  appealed  to  and  instigated  by 
the  British  at  New  York,  made,  first  for  the  stoppage, 
and  later  for  the  destruction,  of  the  structure,  although 
they  had  previously  given  their  consent,  under  French 
influence,  to  its  erection. 

This  consent  of  the  Iroquois  (Senecas)  to  the  French 
erecting  a  house  at  Niagara  was  ratified  July  14,  1726, 
at  a  council  held  at  Niagara. 

This  house,  commonly  called  the  “mess-house”  or 
“Castle,”  begun  in  1725,  was  not  fully  completed  till 
along  in  1726.  Its  foundations  are  the  oldest  masonry  on 
this  frontier. 

Mr.  Porter  calls  this  the  first  Fort  Niagara,  having  in 
mind,  of  course,  the  fact  that  the  works  of  La  Salle  and 
Denonville  had  short  life,  bore  other  names  and  did  not 
become  a  part  of  the  permanent  fort.  He  continues : 

This  new  fort — for  against  Indian  weapons  of  that 
day  a  stone  house  was  a  fort — was  gradually  improved 
and  strengthened.  Some  other  buildings  must  have  been 
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constructed  at  once.  By  1730  all  these  buildings  had  been 
surrounded  by  a  line  of  defense,  formed  probably  of 
earthwork  and  palisades,  with  four  bastions,  and  enclos¬ 
ing,  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged  from  the  old  plans,  about 
an  acre  of  ground.  This  was  the  second  Fort  Niagara, 
which  stood  for  25  years.  ... 

During  the  French  possession  of  Fort  Niagara,  begin¬ 
ning  in  1726  and  ending  in  1759,  that  fortress  served 
many  purposes  and  yearly  increased  in  importance.  As 
the  most  important  military  post  on  the  lakes,  as  a  stand¬ 
ing  means  of  overawing  the  Indians,  as  the  greatest  trad¬ 
ing  post  in  the  country  and  as  a  center  of  French  in¬ 
fluence,  it  held  such  a  commanding  position  that  Britain 
was  determined  ultimately  to  own  it.  .  .  . 

The  contemplated  attack  on  Fort  Niagara  in  1755, 
under  Shirley,  had  told  the  French  that  that  fort  must  be 
further  strengthened,  and  Pouchot,  a  captain  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Bearn  and  a  competent  engineer,  was  sent  to 
reconstruct  it.  He  reached  the  fort  with  a  regiment  in 
October,  1755.  Houses  for  these  troops  were  at  once 
constructed  in  the  Canadian  manner.  These  houses  con¬ 
sisted  of  round  logs  of  oak,  notched  into  each  other  at 
the  corners,  and  were  quickly  built.  Each  had  a  chimney 
in  the  middle,  some  windows  and  a  plank  roof.  The 
chimneys  were  made  by  four  poles,  placed  in  the  form  of 
a  truncated  pyramid,  open  from  the  bottom  to  a  height 
of  three  feet  on  all  sides,  above  which  were  a  kind  of 
basket  work,  plastered  with  mud.  Rushes,  marsh  grass 
or  straw  rolled  in  diluted  clay  were  driven  in  between  the 
logs,  and  the  whole  plastered.  The  work  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  fort  was  pushed  on  all  winter,  300  men  being  in 
the  garrison,  and  in  March,  1756,  the  artillery  taken 
from  Braddock  arrived. 

By  July,  1756,  the  defenses  proposed  were  nearly 
completed,  and  Pouchot  left  the  fort.  They  were  finished 
in  the  fall  of  1757.  The  fort  now  covered  eight  acres.  Its 
defenses  consisted  of  a  huge  earthwork,  stretching  from 
the  lake  to  the  river,  with  strong  outworks ;  extending  all 
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along  the  lake  ancl  river  fronts  of  the  enclosed  area  were 
other  fortifications.  .  .  . 

Pouchot  was  sent  back  to  Niagara,  as  commandant, 
with  his  own  regiment,  in  October,  1756,  and  remained 
there  for  a  year.  He  still  further  strengthened  the  fort 
during  this  period  and  when  he  left  he  reported  that 
“Fort  Niagara  and  its  buildings  were  completed  and  its 
covered  ways  stockaded.” 

On  April  30,  1759,  he  again  arrived  at  Niagara  to 
assume  command  and  began  to  work  on  repairing  the 
fort,  to  which  nothing  had  been  done  since  he  left  it. 

By  July  Pouchot  had  finished  these  repairs. 

On  July  6,  1759,  the  British  Colonial  army  arrived  before 
the  fort. 


LEGENDS  OF  THE  FORT 

From  the  Falls  of  Niagara  by  Samuel  De  Veaux  (1839) 

It  (Fort  Niagara)  had  its  bastions,  ravines;  its  ditch 
and  pickets;  its  curtains  and  counterscarp;  its  covered 
way,  drawbridge,  raking  batteries;  its  stone  towers, 
laboratory  and  magazine ;  its  mess-house,  barracks,  bak¬ 
ery  and  blacksmith  shop ;  and,  for  worship,  a  chapel,  with 
a  large  ancient  dial  over  the  door  to  mark  the  hourly 
course  of  the  sun.  It  was,  indeed,  a  little  city  of  itself, 
and  for  a  long  period  the  greatest  place  south  of  Montreal 
or  west  of  Albany.  The  fortifications  originally  covered 
a  space  of  about  eight  acres.  At  a  few  rods  from  the 
barrier  gate  was  the  burying  ground ;  it  was  filled  with 
memorials  of  the  mutability  of  human  life;  and  over  the 
portals  of  the  entrance  was  painted,  in  large  and  em¬ 
phatic  characters,  the  word  “REST.” 

It  is  generally  believed  that  some  of  the  distant  fort¬ 
resses  of  France  often  were  converted  into  state  prisons, 
as  well  as  for  defensive  purposes.  There  was  much  about 
Fort  Niagara  to  establish  the  belief  that  it  had  been  used 
as  such.  The  dungeon  of  the  mess-house,  called  the  black 
hole,  was  a  strong,  dark  and  dismal  place;  and  in  one 
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corner  of  the  room  was  fixed  the  apparatus  for  strangling 
such  unhappy  wretches  as  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  despotic  rulers  of  those  days.  The  walls  of  this  dun¬ 
geon,  from  top  to  bottom,  had  engraved  upon  them 
French  names  and  mementoes  in  that  language.  That 
the  prisoners  were  no  common  persons  was  clear,  as  the 
letters  and  emblems  were  chiseled  out  in  good  style.  In 
June,  1812,  when  an  attack  was  momentarily  expected 
upon  the  fort  by  a  superior  British  force,  a  merchant, 
resident  at  Fort  Niagara,  deposited  some  valuable 
articles  in  this  dungeon.  He  took  occasion  one  night  to 
visit  it  with  a  light;  he  examined  the  walls,  and  there, 
among  hundreds  of  French  names,  he  saw  his  own  fam¬ 
ily  name  engraved  in  large  letters.  ... 

There  were  many  legendary  stories  about  the  fort. 
In  the  center  of  the  mess-house  was  a  well  of  water,  but, 
it  having  been  poisoned  by  some  of  the  former  occupants, 
in  latter  years  the  water  was  not  used;  and  it  was  a 
story  with  the  soldiers,  and  believed  by  the  superstitious, 
that  at  midnight  the  headless  trunk  of  a  French  general 
officer  was  often  seen  sitting  on  the  curb  of  the  old  well, 
where  he  had  been  murdered  and  his  body  thrown  in  ; 
and,  according  to  dreamers  and  money-diggers,  large 
treasures,  both  in  gold  and  silver,  have  been  buried  in 
many  of  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  old  fort.  Many 
applications  used  to  be  made  to  the  American  officers  to 
dig  for  money,  and  persons  have  been  known  to  come  for 
a  considerable  distance  for  that  purpose.  The  requests 
were,  of  course,  refused. 

Of  late  years  (this  was  published  in  1839)  matter  of 
fact  has  been  more  strange  than  romance.  William 
Morgan  was  kidnapped  from  the  jail  in  Canandaigua; 
carried  in  a  post  coach,  undiscovered  and  by  violence, 
for  more  than  100  miles  through  a  populous  country;  was 
lodged  in  the  magazine  at  Fort  Niagara  for  three  or 
four  days;  and  then  was  nevermore  seen.  .  .  . 

In  the  palmy  days  of  Fort  Niagara,  before  the  last 
war  with  England,  and  while  in  possession  of  the  United 
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States,  the  commanding  officer  was  the  principal  man  in 
the  surrounding  country  for  many  miles;  and  the  lieu¬ 
tenants  and  under-officers  men  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance. 

SIR  WILLIAM  JOHNSON’S  OWN  STORY 

The  letters  in  which  Sir  William  Johnson  reported  his 
capture  of  Fort  Niagara  on  July  25,  1759,  reflect  the  spirit 
of  that  dramatic  event  as  it  could  be  conveyed  only  by  an  eye¬ 
witness.  His  account  is  particularly  interesting  for  the  deci¬ 
sive  value  which  he  gives  to  the  defeat  of  the  relieving  force 
at  La  Belle  Famille  on  the  preceding  day.  The  following  text 
is  taken  from  the  Papers  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  published 
by  the  State  of  New  York,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  108. 

To  Jeffery  Amherst: 

Niagara,  July  25,  1759. 

Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  by  Lieutenant 
Moncrieffe  Niagara  Surrendered  to  his  Majesty’s  Arms 
the  25th  Instant.  A  Detachment  of  Twelve  Hundred 
Men  with  a  Number  of  Indians,  under  command  of 
Messrs  Aubry  and  Delignery,  Collected  from  Detroit, 
Venango  and  Presque  Isle,  Made  an  attempt  to  Reinforce 
the  Garrison  the  Twenty  fourth  in  the  Morning.  But  as 
I  had  Intelligence  of  them,  I  made  a  Disposition  to  Inter¬ 
cept  them.  The  Evening  before  I  ordered  the  Light  In¬ 
fantry  and  Picquets  to  take  Post  on  the  Road  upon  our 
Left  Leading  from  Niagara  Falls  to  the  Fort;  In  the 
Morning  I  reinforced  these  with  two  Companys  of  Grena¬ 
diers  and  Part  of  the  Forty  Sixth  Regiment.  The  action 
Begun  about  half  after  Nine;  But  they  were  so  well 
Received  by  the  Troops  in  front  &  the  Indians  on  their 
Flank,  that  in  an  Hours  time  the  whole  was  Compleatly 
Ruined  &  all  their  Officers  made  prisoners,  among  whom 
are  Monsieur  Aubry,  DeLignery  Mavin  (Marin),  Repen- 
tini  to  the  Number  of  Seventeen.  I  cannot  ascertain  the 
Number  of  the  Killd,  they  are  so  dispersd  among  the 
Woods,  But  their  Loss  is  Great.  As  this  Happened  under 
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the  eyes  of  the  Garrison,  I  thought  Proper  to  send  my 
last  Summons  to  the  Commanding  Officer  for  his  Sur¬ 
render,  which  He  Listend  to.  I  enclose  you  the  Capitu¬ 
lation.  Mr.  Moncrieffe  will  inform  you  of  the  state  of 
our  Ammunition  &  Provisions;  I  hope  Care  will  be  taken 
to  forward  an  Immediate  Supply  of  Both  to  Oswego.  As 
the  Troops  that  were  Defeated  Yesterday  were  drawn 
from  those  Posts  which  Lye  in  General  Stanwix’s  Rout 
(commander  at  Fort  Duquesne),  I  am  in  Hopes  it  will  be 
of  the  utmost  Consequence  to  the  Success  of  his  Expedi¬ 
tion.  The  Publick  Stores  of  the  Garrison,  that  can  be 
savd  from  the  Indians,  I  shall  order  the  Assistant  Qr. 
Master  General  &  the  Clerk  of  Stores  to  take  an  account 
of,  as  Soon  as  Possible. 

As  all  my  attention  at  present  is  taken  up  with  the 
Indians,  that  the  Capitulation  I  have  agreed  to  may  be 
Observed,  your  Excellency  will  excuse  me  for  not  being 
more  Particular. 

Permit  me  to  assure  you,  in  the  Whole  Progress  of 
the  Siege,  which  was  Severe  and  Painfull,  the  Officers  & 
Men  behavd  with  the  utmost  Cheerfulness  and  Bravery. 
I  have  only  to  Regrett  the  Loss  of  General  Prideaux  and 
Colonel  Johnson  (Johnstone) ;  I  endeavord  to  Pursue 
the  Late  Generals  Vigorous  Measures;  the  Good  effects 
of  which  he  deservd  to  Enjoy. 

With  earnest  Good  wishes  for  your  success,  I  have 
the  Honour  to  be 

Your  Excellencys  Most  Obedient 
And  most  Humble  Servant 
Wm.  Johnson. 

To  Frederick  Haldimand: 

Niagara,  July  25,  1759. 

Sir :  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  we  had 
the  good  fortune  yesterday  to  beat  the  French  army 
which  came  to  the  Enemy’s  assistance,  and  this  morning 
the  Fort  surrendered  by  Capitulation,  for  further  partic¬ 
ulars  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Moncrief. 
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You’ll  please  to  forward  the  french  Garrison,  who 
are  on  their  way  to  New  York,  with  a  proper  Escort  from 
thence,  if  convenient,  if  not  this  Escort  is  to  proceed  with 
them. 

I  am  Sir  with  all  Sincerity 
Your  Wellwisher  &  Most 
Humble  Servant 

Wm.  Johnson. 

To  John  Stanwix: 

Camp  before  Niagara,  25th  July,  1759. 

Sir:  It  is  with  the  highest  pleasure  I  Congratulate 
you  on  the  happy  Issue  of  our  Expedition  against 
Niagara. 

We  left  Oswego  the  first  of  July  and  were  favored 
with  Calm  weather  &  a  series  of  other  propitious  Events, 
and  arrived  within  four  miles  of  the  Fort  the  6th  in  the 
Evening. 

We  Invested  the  place  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
7th ;  but  from  some  unexpected  Accidents  were  prevented 
from  breaking  Ground  til  the  9th;  at  Night,  we  Carried 
on  our  Approaches  with  little  or  no  loss  and  opened  two 
Batterys  the  11th;  one  of  which  did  no  great  Execution 
by  reason  of  its  great  distance,  but  by  the  23d  we  opened 
an  Eight  Gun  Battery  within  a  Hundred  and  Fifty  Yards 
of  the  Fort  which  played  with  considerable  Success. 

The  20th  the  Command  of  this  Army  devolved  on  me 
by  the  Death  of  our  Worthy  General,  Who  was  Acci¬ 
dentally  killed  by  one  of  our  own  Shells,  an  Event  which 
gave  me  most  Sensible  Concern.  The  same  day  we  lost 
Colonel  Johnson  (Johnstone)  of  the  New  York  Regiment 
who  was  killed  in  the  Trenches  by  a  musket  Ball. 

The  24th  Instant  in  the  morning  we  were  Attacked 
by  a  Body  of  French  and  Indians  about  1200,  we  gave 
them  a  warm  reception  &  entirely  Defeated  them  killing 
a  very  Considerable  Number  as  appeared  by  the  scalps 
taken  by  the  Indians  and  taking  about  100  prisoners 
amongst  whom  are  all  their  Principal  Officers  &  partizans 
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to  the  Ammount  of  19.  This  is  an  Event  that  I  imagine 
will  be  of  great  Consequence  to  your  Expedition  as  they 
were  intended  to  oppose  your  army  had  they  not  been 
called  by  Express  to  the  relief  of  this  Fort. 

The  Fort  surrendered  this  morning  Prisoners  of 
War  to  be  Sent  to  New  York  and  from  thence  as  we  shall 
Judge  proper  to  be  Sent  either  to  England  or  France.  By 
the  Intelligence  I  have  Received  from  the  Indians,  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  the  French  Forts  your  way 
are  in  no  respectable  Situation.  At  Presqu’  Isle  there 
are  200  men  Two  2  Pounders  one  four  Pounder  a  mortar 
but  no  Shells,  at  the  River  Le  Beuf  50  men,  at  Venango 
150,  The  Forts  only  Picquetted. 

I  shall  Garrison  this  place  agreeable  to  General  Am¬ 
herst’s  Instructions  to  General  Prideaux  till  the  Arrival 
of  Some  of  your  Troops  who  I  find  are  Intended  to  Gar¬ 
rison  this  Fort. 

I  Sincerely  Wish  you  all  Success  and  hope  for  their 
Speedy  Arrival,  as  the  present  Emergency  greatly  calls 
for  it. 

I  am  Sir 

with  Sentiments  of  the  most  Sincere  regard 
Your  most  obedient 
Humble  Servant 
Wm.  Johnson. 

In  a  letter  to  Amherst  reporting  his  arrival  at  Oswego 
Johnson  says  that  his  party  left  Niagara  “the  evening  of  the 
4th  and  by  rowing  day  and  Night  Arrived  here  the  7th.” 

LA  BELLE  FAMILLE 

The  importance  of  the  battle  of  La  Belle  Famille  makes 
its  details  and  exact  location  a  matter  of  much  interest. 
The  name  probably  came  from  a  small  wayside  shrine  which 
disappeared  after  the  English  occupation.  Reference  to  it 
as  a  camping  place  for  Indians  before  the  siege  appear,  and 
it  is  mentioned  as  a  point  marked  by  a  deep  lateral  gully, 
where  the  English  launched  their  boats  to  transport  a  bat- 
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tery  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Also  French  scouts  saw  a 
British  detachment  cutting  willows  there  for  their  fascines. 
This  would  indicate  that  it  must  have  been  out  of  range 
of  the  guns  of  the  fort,  though  M.  Pouchot  says  that  it  was  a 
short  eighth  of  a  league,  or  less  than  half  a  mile,  away. 

A  map  published  by  the  State  in  the  Public  Papers  of  Sir 
William  Johnson  is  from  a  copy  owned  by  the  late  Peter  A. 
Porter  of  Niagara  Falls.  The  original  was  made  by  an 
engraver  in  New  York,  Godhart  de  Bruls.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Sir  William  Johnson  and  was  on  sale  certainly  in  1762, 
probably  as  early  as  1760.  According  to  the  scale  there  given, 
the  position  where  the  battle  occurred  would  have  been  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  south  of  the  fort.  It  is  obvious,  how¬ 
ever,  from  comparison  with  the  width  of  the  river  and  other 
known  distances,  that  the  scale  was  not  closely  followed. 
Mr.  Porter,  judging  evidently  from  local  topographical  ap¬ 
pearances,  thought  that  the  point  indicated  as  the  battle  site 
was  in  the  south  edge  of  the  present  village  of  Youngstown, 
or  about  two  miles  south  of  the  fort.  Mr.  W.  W.  Kincaid  of 
Youngstown  has  obtained  from  the  Canadian  archives  at 
Ottawa  a  copy  of  a  map  showing  Fort  Niagara  and  Environs 
in  July,  1759,  which  also  marks  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
the  24th.  This  map  does  not  picture  two  conventional 
eighteenth-century  battle  lines,  as  shown  by  De  Bruls,  but  it, 
too,  puts  the  battle  front  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south 
of  the  fort.  Both  maps  probably  were  made  from  descrip¬ 
tions  and  estimates,  rather  than  surveys.  Dr.  Severance, 
checking  these  maps  with  data  from  the  Pouchot  map  in  the 
British  Museum,  develops  a  new  scale  which  makes  the  battle 
position  about  two  miles  south  of  the  fort.  Miss  Sara  Swain, 
who  still  occupies  a  portion  of  the  farm  which  her  grand¬ 
father  acquired  in  1807,  near  the  southern  limits  of  the 
present  village  of  Youngstown,  informs  me  that  in  his  time 
traces  of  entrenchments  were  plainly  to  be  seen  near  the 
outlet  of  Two  Mile  creek,  or  Bloody  run,  as  it  is  also  called. 
This  point,  owing  to  the  bend  in  the  river,  is  visible  from  the 
fort,  and  it  meets  the  condition  regarding  a  gully.  The  old 
entrenchments,  antedating  1812,  are  more  conclusive  evi- 
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dence  of  the  location  of  the  battle  than  the  contemporary 
maps  afford. 

Besides  the  report  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  already  given, 
there  are  three  accounts  of  the  battle  by  persons  who  saw 
it.  The  essential  portions  are  here  given. 

From  the  Memoir  of  M.  Pouchot,  translated  by  Franklin  B.  Hough, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  190-192. 

On  the  24th  we  heard  some  firing  in  the  direction  of 
La  Belle  Famille.  It  was  that  of  some  Indian  scouts  of 
M.  Delignery  who  had  fallen  upon  a  guard  of  English 
who  were  watching  22  bateaux  which  they  had  carried 
over  by  land  to  cross  the  river  and  communicate  with  the 
detachment  upon  Montreal  Point.  They  killed  a  dozen 
and,  having  cut  off  their  heads,  set  them  upon  poles.  .  .  . 

M.  Pouchot,  hearing  these  unusual  reports  of  mus¬ 
kets,  at  once  repaired  with  M.  Bonnafoux  to  the  bastion 
of  the  Five  Nations.  He  observed  some  English,  who  fled 
very  precipitately  upon  their  main  guards,  and  some 
troops  defiling  from  the  central  camp  upon  the  edge  of 
the  clearing  to  join  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  way  to 
La  Belle  Famille,  where  we  saw  a  little  in  reverse  an 
entrenchment  of  fallen  trees.  We  aimed  two  cannon  at 
it  and  fired  two  or  three  times.  .  .  . 

We  saw  at  the  same  time  a  troop  defiling  with  much 
confidence  along  a  path  seven  or  eight  feet  wide  and  well 
closed  up  in  front.  It  appeared  as  if  they  had  perceived 
an  enemy  near  and  sought  to  put  themselves  in  readiness 
to  fight  in  close  order  and  without  ranks  or  files.  On 
their  right  appeared  30  Indians,  who  formed  a  front  on 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  This  battalion  began  by 
firing  one  or  two  volleys  as  they  approached  the  battery, 
who  appeared  to  be  making  a  movement  forward  out  of 
their  abatis,  but  having  been  broken  at  the  third  dis¬ 
charge  they  retreated  very  precipitately.  The  battalion 
then  pressed  forward  to  enter  the  abatis,  but  was  stopped 
by  a  volley  of  the  enemy.  They  immediately  dropped 
upon  one  knee  to  fire  into  the  abatis.  During  this  inter¬ 
val  there  fell  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  which  wet  their 
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arms.  While  a  half  of  this  battalion  was  firing,  the  other 
half  appeared  to  fall  to  the  rear  with  haste,  the  enemy 
having  fired  two  volleys  upon  those  who  remained,  and 
there  were  but  few  left.  About  50  appeared  to  fire  and 
retire,  and  they  often  came  to  the  ground  upon  one  knee. 
Then  the  English  came  out  of  their  abatis  almost  in  a 
file  with  fixed  bayonets  and  running,  but  by  the  little 
firing  we  heard  we  judged  that  all  the  battalion  had 
retired.  It  was  to  our  eyes  so  small  an  affair  that  we 
thought  M.  Marin  or  some  other  officer  might  have  come 
up  in  the  shower  to  reconnoiter  and  that  they  had  re¬ 
pulsed  them  thus  far. 

M.  Pouchot  could  not  believe,  from  the  little  he  saw  of  it, 
that  a  battle  had  occurred  and  that  the  relieving  force  had 
been  overwhelmed  until  he  was  permitted  to  send  an  officer 
under  a  white  flag  to  see  the  wounded  French  officers  in  the 
English  camp. 

A  letter  by  Capt.  Charles  Lee,  afterward  Gen.  Lee  of 
the  American  Continental  army,  to  Sir  William  Bunbury, 
dated  Niagara,  August  9,  1759,  contains  this  passage: 

On  the  24th  the  enemy  attempted  to  force  a  passage 
into  the  fort  and  were  opposed  by  about  900  men  only. 
The  rest  were  employed  to  defend  our  camp  and  the 
trenches.  Our  men  received  their  fire  with  great  in¬ 
trepidity  and  immediately  rushed  in  with  their  bayonets. 
The  victory  was  quick  and  decisive  in  our  favor,  almost 
their  entire  party  cut  off,  except  the  Indians,  who  escaped 
as  usual  by  their  inimitable  speed  of  foot.  The  action 
happened  under  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  which  sur¬ 
rendered  the  same  night. 

The  most  clear  and  most  detailed  of  all  the  records  left 
by  participants  in  the  battle  is  a  letter  by  Capt.  James  De 
Lancey,  son  of  Lieut.  Gov.  De  Lancey  of  New  York,  dated 
Niagara,  July  25,  1759.  It  says: 

On  the  23d  I  was  sent  with  150  of  the  light  infantry 
to  encamp  near  the  river  close  to  the  road  leading  from 
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the  falls  to  the  fort,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  throw¬ 
ing  any  succor  into  the  fort  and  alarm  the  rest  of  the. 
troops,  who  were  about  a  mile  distant  from  us,  in  case 
they  attempted  it.  That  night  and  the  next  morning  I 
threw  up  a  breastwork  in  front  of  my  camp  and  about  6 
o’clock  I  sent  a  sergeant  and  ten  men  to  a  camp  we  had  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  fort,  for  a  6- 
pounder  ordered  to  be  placed  in  front  of  my  camp.  They 
were  obliged  to  go  a  mile  up  the  river  to  the  boats.  As 
soon  as  they  got  to  the  boats  they  were  attacked  by  the 
enenry  and  all  taken  or  killed.  I  immediately  sent  a  ser¬ 
geant  to  Sir  William  to  acquaint  him  that  the  enemy  were 
coming,  and  in  ten  minutes  I  was  joined  by  three  pickets 
of  50  each,  who  were  that  morning  ordered  to  reenforce 
me.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  Lieut.  Col.  Massey 
arrived  with  150  of  the  46th,  with  which  and  the  picket 
of  the  44th  he  drew  up  on  the  right  of  me,  and  the  other 
two  pickets  on  the  left.  About  100  Indians  went  to  the 
left  of  the  whole  in  order  to  fall  on  the  enemy’s  flank. 
Some  of  our  Indians  went  to  the  enemy’s  Indians  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  them  not  to  fight.  But  the  French  told  them  they 
did  not  want  to  fight  with  our  Indians,  but  with  us. 

On  this  our  Indians  returned  and  told  us  the  enemy 
was  coming,  which  they  soon  did  with  a  very  great  noise 
and  shouting.  They  began  the  attack  on  the  right,  and 
our  men  kept  their  ground  and  soon  returned  their  fire. 
I  ordered  the  light  infantry  not  to  fire  till  they  were  sure 
of  their  mark,  which  they  punctually  obeyed.  Part  of 
the  enemy  then  inclined  to  the  left  and  gave  us  a  very 
smart  fire.  We  did  not  fire  for  some  time  and  then  only 
about  ten  shots  at  some  few  of  the  enemy  who  came  very 
near  us.  Very  soon  after  this  I  found  the  enemy’s  fire 
slacken,  upon  which  I  sent  to  Col.  Massey  to  desire  he 
would  let  me  leave  the  breastwork  and  rush  in  on  the 
enemy,  which  he  granted,  desired  I  would  move  slow  and 
advanced  with  his  party  on  the  right.  We  jumped  over 
the  breastwork  and  rushed  in  on  the  enemy,  who  imme¬ 
diately  gave  way.  They  then  endeavored  to  flank  us  on 
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the  left,  but  I  ordered  a  party  from  the  right  to  move  to 
the  left,  which  they  did,  and  with  them  I  pushed  forwards 
to  the  enemy,  who,  falling  in  with  the  party  which  was 
on  my  left,  immediately  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could 
and  never  offered  to  rally  afterward. 

The  account  of  M.  Pouchot  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that 
there  was  an  abatis  of  fallen  trees  at  the  entrance  to  the  road 
through  the  woods  leading  to  Niagara  falls.  The  action 
which  he  describes  and  which  he  took  to  be  merely  a  skirmish 
by  a  small  advance  party  apparently  occurred  there.  It  was 
near  enough  to  draw  some  cannon  shots  from  the  fort.  Capt. 
Lee’s  statement  that  the  battle  occurred  under  the  cannon 
of  the  fort  accords  with  this.  Capt.  De  Lancey,  on  the  other 
hand,  describes  a  fight  at  the  position  which  he  prepared  a 
mile  up  the  road  from  the  British  camp,  which  would  be  about 
two  miles  from  the  fort.  He  was  sent  there  the  night  before, 
as  is  stated  also  by  Sir  William  Johnson.  De  Lancey  during 
the  night  and  the  following  morning  constructed  a  breast¬ 
work.  That  means  an  earthwork,  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  abatis  of  fallen  trees  at  the  exit  of  the  road  into  the 
cleared  space  before  the  fort,  to  which  M.  Pouchot  refers. 
When  the  French  approached,  De  Lancey  did  not  fall  back 
on  the  main  body,  but  sent  for  reenforcements.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  portion  of  these  required  nearly  half  an  hour  to  come 
up.  These  troops  took  position  behind  De  Lancey’s  breast¬ 
work  and  fought  from  that  cover  until  the  final  charge.  The 
conclusion  appears  warranted  that  the  British  entrenchment 
paralleled  the  road  and  was  hidden  by  underbrush  and  that 
the  head  of  the  French  column  was  allowed  to  pass  until  the 
entire  force  was  well  inside  the  ambuscade.  This  explains 
M.  Pouchot’s  observation  that  the  rear  rank  of  the  French 
force  which  he  saw  appeared  to  give  way  first  and  that  the 
whole  body  impressed  him  as  merely  a  skirmish  party.  It  is 
highly  improbable,  inasmuch  as  the  country  was  densely 
wooded,  that  any  regular  east-and-west  battle  lines,  such  as 
the  maps  picture,  were  formed.  The  main  fight  by  Massey 
and  De  Lancey  must  have  been  at  the  entrenchment,  of  which 
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traces  remained  long  afterward,  near  the  southern  edge  of 
the  present  Youngstown,  but  the  entire  village  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  scene  of  some  parts  of  the  engagement. 

BEFORE  THE  1812  WAR 

Although  the  treaty  of  1783,  which  terminated  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  recognized  the  Niagara  river  as  the  international 
boundary,  British  garrisons  continued  to  occupy  Fort 
Niagara  for  thirteen  years  longer.  Among  officers  on  the 
ground,  some  profession  was  made  of  regarding  the  Genesee 
as  the  true  boundary.  The  Jay  treaty  of  November  19,  1794, 
provided  for  the  delivery  of  the  fort  to  the  Americans  on  or 
before  June  1,  1796.  It  was  not  actually  evacuated  by  the 
British  garrison  till  August  11,  1796. 

The  United  States  installed  a  small  garrison,  but  the  fort 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  a  sad  state  of  neglect.  DeWitt  Clin¬ 
ton  left  an  interesting  record  of  his  visit  to  the  place  in  1810. 
He  said  it  was  “in  a  ruinous  condition.”  A  single  company 
of  artillery  constituted  the  occupying  force.  This  was  only 
two  years  before  the  War  of  1812  began  and  at  a  time  when 
the  discussion  of  American  grievances  was  rampant. 

FIRST  NAVAL  LIMITATION  TREATY 

The  restoration  of  Fort  Niagara  to  the  United  States, 
after  its  capture  in  the  War  of  1812,  was  accomplished  by  the 
treaty  of  peace.  Less  than  three  years  afterward,  another 
treaty  was  adopted,  which,  though  it  has  been  neglected  un¬ 
duly  in  historical  narratives,  is  of  exceptional  importance  as 
an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  which  has  governed  relations 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  since  that  time.  Its 
essential  provisions  are  given  in  the  following  document, 
which  W.  W.  Kincaid  of  Youngstown  obtained  from  the 
British  Museum  in  London. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  Proclamation. 

Whereas  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
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Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  between 
Richard  Rush,  Esq.,  at  that  time  acting  as  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Right  Honorable  Charles  Bagot,  His  Britannic  Majesty’s 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  for 
and  in  behalf  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  which  arrange¬ 
ment  is  in  the  following  words,  to  wit : 

“The  naval  force  to  be  maintained  upon  the  American 
lakes  by  His  Majesty  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  henceforth  be  confined  to  the  following  ves¬ 
sels  on  each  side,  that  is : — 

“On  Lake  Ontario,  to  one  vessel,  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  tons  burden  and  armed  with  one  eighteen- 
pound  cannon; 

“On  the  upper  lakes,  to  two  vessels,  not  exceeding  like 
burden  each  and  armed  with  like  force ; 

“On  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  one  vessel,  not 
exceeding  like  burden  and  armed  with  like  force ; 

“All  other  armed  vessels  on  these  lakes  shall  forth¬ 
with  be  dismantled,  and  no  other  vessels  of  war  shall  be 
there  built  or  armed; 

“If  either  party  should  be  hereafter  desirous  of  an¬ 
nulling  this  stipulation,  and  should  give  notice  to  that 
effect  to  the  other  party,  it  shall  cease  to  be  binding  after 
the  expiration  of  six  months  from  date  of  such  notice ; 

“The  naval  force  so  to  be  limited  shall  be  restricted 
to  such  services  as  will  in  no  respect  interfere  with  the 
proper  duties  of  the  armed  vessels  of  the  other  party;” 

And  whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  have 
approved  of  the  said  arrangement  and  recommended  that 
it  should  be  carried  into  effect,  the  same  having  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  sanction  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  James  Monroe,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do,  by  this  my  proclamation,  make  known 
and  declare  that  the  arrangement  aforesaid,  and  every 
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stipulation  thereof,  has  been  duly  entered  into,  con¬ 
cluded  and  confirmed,  and  is  of  full  force  and  effect. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this 
twenty-eighth  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  the  forty-second. 

By  the  President  James  Monroe. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  principle  of  naval  limitation  by  mutual  agreement, 
thus  established  for  the  Great  Lakes,  has  become  after  some¬ 
what  more  than  a  century  a  cardinal  policy  of  civilization, 
accepted  by  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world. 

Authorities — N.  Y.  Colonial  Documents,  Vol.  IX,  p.  368 ;  p.  335 ; 
Documentary  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  I,  p.  275 ;  A  Voyage  to  North 
America,  P.  de  Charlevoix,  Vol.  I,  Letter  XV ;  Article  by  Peter  A. 
Porter  in  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioners  of  the  State 
Reservation  at  Niagara;  The  Falls  of  Niagara,  Samuel  De  Veaux; 
Public  Papers  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  108;  Memoir  of 
M.  Pouchot  translated  by  Franklin  B.  Hough ;  also  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs., 
Vol.  X,  pp.  987-8;  Lee  Papers,  Collections  of  New  York  Historical 
Society  for  1871,  Vol.  I,  p.  21 ;  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  402-3, 
(De  Lancey)  ;  Life  and  Writings  of  DeWitt  Clinton  by  William  W. 
Campbell. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


DISPLACING  THE  INDIANS 

The  documentary  material  here  collected  presents  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  life  among  the  Indians,  when  white  people  entered 
the  wilderness  of  Western  New  York  only  as  prisoners  or 
traders,  and  shows  the  more  important  of  the  legal  steps  by 
which  the  Indians  gradually  were  crowded  out.  Little  more 
than  half  a  century  sufficed  to  complete  this  transformation. 
It  is  a  typical  chapter  of  the  great  American  story  of  the 
reclamation  of  a  continent. 

WHITE  CAPTIVES  ON  BUFFALO  CREEK 

From  a  Narrative  of  the  Captivity  and  Sufferings  of  Benjamin 
Gilbert  and  his  Family  (Third  Edition  John  Richards,  Philadelphia). 

Rebecca  Gilbert  and  Benjamin  Gilbert,  Jr.,  were  sep¬ 
arated  from  their  friends  and  connections  at  a  place 
called  the  Five  Mile  Meadows,  which  was  said  to  be 
that  distance  from  the  Niagara  fort  (May,  1780).  It 
has  been  before  related  that  Captain  Rowland  Montour 
gave  Rebecca  to  his  wife,  who  adopted  her  as  her  daugh¬ 
ter  and  put  a  silver  ring  on  her  finger. 

In  the  general  distribution  of  the  captives,  Rebecca 
and  Benjamin  were  both  allotted  to  the  captain’s  wife, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Siangorochti,  the  king  of  the 
Senecas.  She  took  them  to  a  small  cabin,  where  her 
father,  his  queen  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were,  being 
eleven  in  number.  On  the  reception  of  these  prisoners 
into  the  king’s  family,  there  was  an  exhibition  of  great 
sorrow  and  much  weeping.  This  is  a  general  custom 
among  the  Indians  upon  such  occasions;  and  the  higher 
in  rank  and  favor  the  adopted  persons  are  to  be  placed, 
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the  greater  lamentation  is  made  over  them. 

After  they  had  been  here  three  days,  the  whole  family 
removed  to  a  place  called  The  Landing,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Niagara  river.  Here  they  stayed  two  days  more;  and 
then  two  of  the  Indian  women  took  the  captives  to 
Niagara  fort  in  order  to  procure  clothing  for  them  from 
the  King’s  stores.  After  this  was  accomplished,  they 
went  to  Fort  Slusher,  which  is  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Niagara  fort.  On  this  journey,  the  prisoners  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  ride  on  horseback ;  and  on  the  way  they  had  a 
sight  of  the  great  falls  of  Niagara. 

At  Fort  Slusher  (Schlosser)  they  continued  six  days, 
during  which  time  the  British  officers  and  others  used 
great  endeavors  to  purchase  these  two  captives  of  the 
Indians;  but  the  Old  King  said  he  would  not  part  with 
them  for  one  thousand  dollars. 

While  they  remained  at  Fort  Slusher,  the  Indians 
who  claimed  Elizabeth  Peart  came  there  and  brought  her 
with  them.  And  although  Elizabeth  was  very  weakly  and 
indisposed,  she  had  the  liberty  of  conversing  with  Re¬ 
becca,  which  was  a  satisfaction  to  them  both.  But  the 
Indians  would  not  allow  them  to  be  much  together,  lest 
they  should  render  each  other  more  unhappy  and  dis¬ 
contented. 

With  the  clothing  obtained  at  the  King’s  stores  they 
had  dressed  Rebecca  after  the  Indian  manner,  with  short 
clothes,  leggings  and  a  gold-laced  hat;  so  that  she  made, 
a  very  different  appearance  from  her  former  way  of  life. 
Benjamin,  as  a  badge  of  his  dignity,  wore  a  silver  medal 
hanging  from  his  neck. 

From  Fort  Slusher,  the  family  removed  to  Fort  Erie, 
a  garrison  of  the  English,  about  eighteen  miles  above  the 
great  falls.  Thence  they  continued  their  journey  about 
four  miles  further  up  Buffalo  creek,  and  pitched  their 
tent  for  a  settlement.  As  they  went  up  the  creek,  they 
caught  some  fish  and  made  soup  of  them;  but  Rebecca 
could  not  partake  of  it,  as  it  was  dressed  without  salt 
and  in  the  careless,  dirty  manner  of  the  Indians. 
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When  they  arrived  at  this  place,  they  met  with  Row¬ 
land  Montour  and  his  wife  (Rebecca’s  father  and  mother 
by  adoption),  who  had  gone  before  on  horseback.  In  a 
few  days  they  began  to  clear  the  ground  and  prepare  it 
for  a  crop  of  Indian  corn.  While  the  women  were  en¬ 
gaged  about  the  corn,  the  men  built  a  log  house  or  cabin 
for  the  residence  of  the  family,  and  then  went  out  hunt¬ 
ing. 

Notwithstanding  this  family  was  considered  one  of 
the  first  rank  among  the  Indians,  and  the  head  of  it  was 
styled  a  king,  yet  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  labor¬ 
ing  as  well  as  those  of  lower  rank.  One  principal  advan¬ 
tage  which  they  enjoyed  was  that  they  could  often 
procure  more  provisions  from  the  king’s  stores  than  the 
rest. 

During  the  summer  this  family  raised  about  100 
skipples  of  Indian  corn.  A  skipple,  being  equal  to  three 
pecks,  would  make  the  crop  about  75  bushels. 

Rebecca  Gilbert  was  weakly  and  not  able  to  pursue 
a  course  of  hard  labor  equal  to  the  Indian  women.  She 
was,  therefore,  favored  by  being  often  sent  into  their 
cabin  to  prepare  something  for  them  to  eat.  As  she 
dressed  their  provisions  according  to  the  English  meth¬ 
ods,  and  had  constructed  an  oven  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Indian  squaws,  in  which  she  baked  their  bread,  their 
family  fared  more  agreeably  than  many  of  the  other 
Indians. 

Benjamin  Gilbert,  Jr.,  was  considered  by  his  adop¬ 
tion  as  the  king’s  successor.  He  was,  therefore,  entirely 
free  from  restraint  and  began  to  be  delighted  with  his 
Indian  manner  of  living.  So  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  frequent  cautions  and  counsel  of  his  fellow-captive, 
Rebecca,  he  would  have  been  willing  to  continue  among 
the  Indians.  But  this  must  be  attributed  to  his  boyish 
thoughtlessness,  being  only  about  twelve  years  old. 

In  the  waters  of  the  lakes  there  are  various  kinds  of 
fishes,  which  the  Indians  sometimes  take  with  spears; 
but  whenever  they  can  obtain  hooks  and  lines,  they  pre- 
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fer  this  manner  of  catching  them.  Lake  Erie  abounds 
with  a  fish  which  the  Indians  call  Ozoondah  (white  fish), 
resembling  a  shad  in  shape,  but  thicker  and  less  bony, 
and  weighing  from  three  to  four  pounds.  These  were 
often  caught  and  dressed  for  their  table,  being  of  an 
excellent,  finely  flavored  taste. 

Rebecca  and  Benjamin  fared  much  better  than  the 
other  captives  in  relation  to  a  supply  of  provisions,  for 
the  family  with  whom  they  lived  were  but  seldom  in 
great  want  of  necessaries.  But  this  was  almost  the  only 
advantage  they  enjoyed  beyond  the  rest  of  the  Indians. 

While  their  corn  crop  was  growing  this  summer,  they 
drew  their  provisions  from  the  stores  at  the  forts ;  which 
occasioned  the  Indians  frequently  to  visit  them.  On  one 
of  these  visits,  the  king,  his  daughter,  granddaughter  and 
Rebecca  Gilbert  went  together  to  Fort  Erie,  where  the 
British  officers  entertained  them  with  a  rich  feast  and 
such  great  profusion  of  wine  that  the  Indian  chief  be¬ 
came  very  drunk.  On  their  return,  as  he  had  to  manage 
the  canoe,  they  were  repeatedly  in  danger  of  being  over¬ 
set  among  the  rocks  in  the  lake,  for  he  was  by  no  means 
fit  for  the  business. 

At  another  time,  the  king,  queen  and  another  of  the 
family,  together  with  Rebecca  and  her  cousin  Benjamin, 
set  out  from  their  cabin  to  go  to  Niagara  for  provisions. 
They  went  by  water  as  far  as  Fort  Slusher,  and  thence 
proceeded  on  foot  to  Niagara  fort,  carrying  their  loads 
of  peltry  on  their  backs. 

In  this  journey  Rebecca  Gilbert  had  indulged  the 
pleasing  expectation  of  obtaining  her  release  from  cap¬ 
tivity,  or,  at  least,  permission  to  remain  there  among  the 
white  people.  But  in  both  these  hopes  she  was  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  all  her  efforts  to  obtain  a  change  in  her  situa¬ 
tion  were  fruitless  and  she  had  to  return  with  the  In¬ 
dians  to  their  settlement.  Col.  Johnson’s  housekeeper, 
whose  repeated  acts  of  kindness  to  the  Gilbert  family  of 
captives  have  been  noticed  in  these  narratives,  made  Re- 
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becca  some  very  acceptable  presents  before  she  left  the 
fort. 

Among  other  things,  the  Indians  procured  some  rum 
to  carry  home  with  them.  On  this  the  chief  (or  king) 
frequently  got  intoxicated,  and  at  such  times  he  behaved 
extremely  foolish,  but  he  did  not  offer  any  personal  in¬ 
jury  to  any  one. 

When  they  were  ready  to  set  out  on  their  return  to 
their  home,  Thomas  Peart,  who  was  then  at  Niagara, 
procured  a  horse  for  Rebecca  to  ride  as  far  as  Fort  Slush- 
er.  This  was  a  great  relief  to  her.  From  Fort  Slusher, 
they  went  in  a  canoe  to  their  settlement,  where  they 
arrived  after  an  absence  of  nine  days. 

Soon  after  her  return,  Rebecca  and  her  cousin  Ben¬ 
jamin  were  both  attacked  with  chills  and  fever,  which 
continued  nearly  three  months.  During  their  indisposi¬ 
tion,  the  Indians  were  very  kind  to  them;  and,  among 
other  things,  made  them  a  plentiful  decoction  of  some 
herbs  with  which  they  bathed  them  frequently.  This 
appeared  to  afford  them  some  relief,  but  did  not  prove 
to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  as  the  Indians  accounted  it. 

While  Rebecca  was  in  this  weak  and  poor  state  of 
health,  she  heard  of  the  death  of  her  father.  This  afflict¬ 
ing  intelligence  seemed  to  prey  upon  her  drooping  spirits 
and  prevented  her  recovery  as  soon  as  otherwise  might 
have  been  the  case. 

After  the  chills  and  fever  had  left  her  and  her 
strength  was  a  little  restored,  some  of  the  family  went 
again  to  Niagara  fort,  and  Rebecca  Gilbert  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  with  them.  They  stayed  at  Niagara  about 
two  weeks,  during  which  time  Col.  Johnson  exerted  him¬ 
self  in  order  to  obtain  her  release.  For  this  purpose  he 
held  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  but  all  his  efforts  proved 
unavailing.  She,  therefore,  had  to  return  with  them, 
disconsolate  and  heavy-hearted. 

When  they  came  to  Lake  Erie,  where  they  had  left 
their  canoe,  they  proceeded  the  rest  of  the  way  by  water. 
While  thus  pursuing  their  course,  a  number  of  Indians 
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in  another  canoe  came  towards  them  and  informed  them 
of  the  death  of  Rowland  Montour,  her  Indian  father,  who 
had  again  made  an  excursion  toward  the  frontier  of 
Pennsylvania  and  was  wounded  by  the  militia;  of  which 
wounds  he  afterward  died.  On  receiving  this  informa¬ 
tion,  there  was  great  mourning  and  lamentation,  and 
Rebecca  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  feint  of 
sorrow  and  of  weeping  aloud  with  the  rest. 

When  they  arrived  at  their  settlement,  it  was  the 
time  of  gathering  their  crop  of  Indian  corn,  potatoes  and 
pumpkins  and  also  of  laying  up  their  store  of  hickory 
nuts.  About  the  beginning  of  winter  some  British  offi¬ 
cers  came  among  the  Indians  and  remained  with  them 
until  towards  spring,  using  all  their  endeavors  for  effect¬ 
ing  the  discharge  of  the  two  captives,  Rebecca  and  Benja¬ 
min  Gilbert,  Jr.,  but  still  without  success. 

Some  time  after,  another  British  officer,  attended  by 
Thomas  Peart,  came  among  them  with  provisions  and 
hoes  for  the  Indians.  This  furnished  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  each  other  and  afforded  them  much  happiness  in 
the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  mutual  conversation  after 
so  long  an  absence. 

Thomas  Peart  endeavored  to  encourage  his  (half) 
sister  with  the  hopes  of  soon  obtaining  her  liberty,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  British  officers  were  anxious  for  their  release. 
But  her  hopes  were  often  disappointed  and  many  gloomy 
days  passed.  Rebecca  and  her  cousin  had  also  the  addi¬ 
tional  pleasure  of  seeing  her  brother  Abner,  who  came 
with  the  family  among  whom  he  lived  to  settle  near  this 
place  this  spring.  As  they  had  not  seen  each  other  for 
almost  twelve  months,  it  was  a  very  agreeable  circum¬ 
stance,  for  they  had  the  opportunity  of  frequently  con¬ 
versing. 


During  the  course  of  the  winter,  1781-82,  she  suffered 
many  hardships  as  well  as  severe  disappointments.  .  .  . 

The  youth  and  inexperience  of  her  cousin  Benjamin 
precluded  that  confidence  in  him  which  would  have  been 
desirable.  It  was  necessary  for  her  to  watch  over  his 
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conduct,  and  she  often  had  occasion  to  admonish,  caution 
and  reprove  him.  It  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  this 
care  over  him  that  he  retained  a  desire  to  be  released 
from  captivity  and  return  among  his  relatives  and 
friends. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1782,  Col.  Butler  sent  a  string 
of  wampum  to  the  Indian  chief,  who  on  this  occasion  im¬ 
mediately  called  a  number  of  the  other  Indians  together. 
After  consulting  awhile,  they  concluded  to  go  to  Niagara 
to  attend  a  treaty,  the  object  of  which  was  the  release  of 
the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Gilbert  family. 
This  council  had  been  called  in  consequence  of  special 
orders  that  had  been  issued  by  Gen.  Haldimand  at  Que¬ 
bec,  that  their  liberty  should  be  obtained. 

Accordingly  the  Indians  went  to  Niagara  to  attend 
the  treaty;  and  after  consultation  with  the  British  offi¬ 
cers  at  this  council  fire,  the  Indians  agreed  that  they 
would  surrender  up  the  prisoners  after  a  certain  time. 

After  the  Indians  returned  from  the  treaty,  they  told 
Rebecca  that  Col.  Butler  had  a  desire  to  see  her.  This 
was  all  the  information  she  could  gain  from  them  in 
relation  to  the  business  and  result  of  the  council.  For 
the  Indians  frequently  observe  great  caution  and  delib¬ 
eration  in  their  affairs;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  a  custom 
among  them  to  offer  but  a  very  slight  or  remote  surmise 
of  their  intentions.  As  the  time  for  giving  up  the  cap¬ 
tives  had  not  yet  arrived,  they  might  have  used  this  cau¬ 
tion  lest  Rebecca  should  have  been  rendered  unhappy  by 
the  delay,  if  she  had  been  informed  at  once  of  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

After  this  transaction  the  whole  family  moved  about 
six  miles  up  Lake  Erie,  where  they  stayed  several  weeks 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  their  annual  store  of  maple 
sugar,  of  which  they  made  a  considerable  quantity. 

When  the  season  for  making  maple  sugar  was  over 
they  returned  to  their  old  settlement.  Soon  after,  an 
Indian  came  from  a  distance  and  informed  them  that  an 
astonishing  number  of  young  wild  pigeons  might  be  pro- 
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cured  at  a  certain  place  about  50  miles  distant  by  means 
of  felling  the  trees  that  were  filled  with  the  nests  of  these 
birds.  The  several  tribes  of  Indians  were  all  highly 
pleased  with  this  information;  and  they  speedily  united 
together,  young  and  old,  from  different  parts  and  prose¬ 
cuted  their  journey  to  the  pigeon  woods.  There  they 
found,  as  had  been  reported,  abundance  of  the  pigeon 
nests  stored  with  the  unfledged  young  birds,  which  they 
obtained  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  other  means,  and 
dried  them  in  the  sun,  or  with  smoke,  until  they  had  filled 
many  bags  which  they  had  taken  with  them  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  On  this  rarity  they  feasted  with  extravagance  for 
some  time,  and  in  their  own  estimation  fared  sumptu¬ 
ously  every  day. 

On  this  excursion  Benjamin  Gilbert,  Jr.,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  accompany  them  and,  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  youth,  it  was  a  pleasing  diversion  to  him. 

As  the  time  approached  when  according  to  agree¬ 
ment  the  Indians  were  to  return  to  Niagara  and  deliver 
up  the  captives,  they  gave  Rebecca  Gilbert  the  pleasing 
information  in  order  to  allow  her  some  time  to  make 
preparation  for  the  journey  and  also  for  the  enjoyment 
of  her  freedom.  So  she  made  a  quantity  of  bread  for 
them  to  eat  on  the  way,  with  great  cheerfulness. 

On  this  occasion  about  30  of  the  Indians  set  out  to 
go  to  Niagara  fort  with  the  two  captives.  They  went 
as  far  as  Fort  Slusher  in  bark  canoes;  the  remainder  of 
the  way  they  went  slowly  on  foot,  so  that  it  was  several 
days  before  they  reached  Niagara.  When  they  arrived, 
they  went  to  Col.  Butler’s  and  held  a  conference  on  the 
occasion.  At  length  in  consideration  of  some  valuable 
presents  that  were  made  to  them,  they  released  the  last 
two  of  the  Gilbert  captives,  Rebecca  Gilbert  and  Benja¬ 
min  Gilbert,  Jr. 

As  speedily  as  it  could  be  accomplished,  their  Indian 
dress  was  exchanged  for  the  customary  clothing  of  the 
white  people,  by  whom  they  were  kindly  entertained  and 
provided  for.  And  on  the  3d  day  of  the  sixth  month, 
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1782,  two  days  after  their  happy  release  from  upwards 
to  two  years’  captivity,  in  company  with  Thomas  Peart, 
they  sailed  for  Montreal  in  order  to  join  with  the  others 
who  had  obtained  their  liberty,  as  before  mentioned. 

The  Gilbert  narrative  is  particularly  illuminating  in  its 
description  of  the  character  of  the  Indians’  food  supplies.  It 
also  covers  most  of  the  geographical  points  on  the  frontier 
and  shows  the  facility  with  which  the  natives  moved  about 
and  the  routes  which  they  followed.  The  references  to  their 
government  were  an  attempt  to  interpret  their  system  ac¬ 
cording  to  European  monarchical  conceptions,  as  was  common 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  better  understanding  of  the 
position  of  an  Indian  chief  which  now  prevails  is  the  result  of 
more  modern  study. 

A  DROVER  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  following  narrative  traces  an  overland  trail  by  which 
the  Niagara  Frontier  was  reached  from  the  Eastern  settle¬ 
ments  and  shows  the  nature  of  the  business  which  brought 
adventurous  young  men  in  this  direction. 

From  History  of  the  Holland  Purchase  by  0.  Turner,  p.  310. 

Silas  Hopkins  of  Lewiston,  Niagara  county,  started 
from  New  Jersey  in  the  summer  of  1787  to  assist  his 
father  in  driving  a  drove  of  cattle  to  Niagara.  Twelve 
or  thirteen  other  young  men  came  along  to  assist  in  driv¬ 
ing  the  cattle  and  to  see  the  country.  Party  came  to 
Newtown  Point,  thence  to  Horseheads,  Catherine’s  Town 
at  the  head  of  Seneca  lake,  Kanadesaega,  Canandaigua, 
and  thence  upon  the  Indian  trail  via  Canawagus,  the 
“Great  Bend  of  the  Tonewanta,”  Tonawanda  Indian  vil¬ 
lage  to  Niagara.  Route  up  the  Susquehanna  to  Tioga 
was  principally  in  the  track  of  Sullivan’s  army;  after 
that  almost  wholly  upon  Indian  trails.  Saw  the  last 
white  inhabitant  at  Newtown  Point  (Elmira).  There 
were  a  few  Indians  at  Catherine’s  Town,  and  among 
them  the  old  squaw  that  is  named  in  accounts  of  Sulli¬ 
van’s  expedition.  At  this  period  nine-tenths  of  the  set- 
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tiers  upon  the  frontier  in  Canada  were  Butler’s  Rangers. 
They  had  all  got  lands  from  the  British  government,  two 
years’  supply  of  provisions  and  were  otherwise  favored. 
The  New  Jersey  drovers  sold  their  cattle  principally  to 
them  and  to  the  garrisons  at  Queenston  and  Niagara. 

From  this  point,  Mr.  Turner  quotes  Judge  Hopkins  direct¬ 
ly  as  follows: 

“I  came  out  twice  the  next  summer  with  my  father 
upon  the  same  business.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  I 
went  with  my  father  to  the  residence  of  Col.  Butler  near 
Newark  (Niagara).  He  was  then  about  55  or  60  years 
old ;  had  a  large  pretty  well  cultivated  farm ;  was  living 
a  quiet  farmer’s  life.  He  was  hospitable  and  agreeable, 
and  I  could  hardly  realize  that  he  had  been  the  leader  of 
the  Rangers. 

“In  all  our  journeyings  in  those  early  days,  we  were 
well  treated  by  the  Indians.  They  had  a  custom  of  levy¬ 
ing  a  tribute  upon  all  drovers  by  selecting  a  beeve  from 
each  drove  as  they  passed  through  their  principal  towns. 
This  they  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  a  passage 
through  their  territories;  and  the  drovers  found  it  the 
best  way  to  submit  without  murmuring.  At  Geneva  there 
was  an  Indian  trader  named  Poudrey  and  another  by  the 
name  of  La  Berge.  There  were  several  other  whites 
there;  they  were  talking  of  putting  up  a  building.  We 
happened  to  be  at  Canandaigua  at  a  treaty.  Phelps  and 
Gorham  bought  several  head  of  cattle  of  my  father  to 
butcher  for  the  Indians.  When  I  went  to  Canada  the 
first  time,  Gov.  Simcoe  was  residing  at  Navy  Hall,  near 
old  Fort  George.  He  was  esteemed  as  a  good  governor 
and  a  good  man. 

“In  1789,  on  one  of  our  droving  excursions,  there 
was  an  unusual  number  of  drovers  collected  at  Lewiston. 
We  clubbed  together  and  paid  the  expenses  of  a  treat  to 
the  Indians — gave  a  benefit.  They  were  collected  there 
from  Tonawanda,  Buffalo,  Tuscarora,  and  some  from 
Canada.  There  were  200  or  300  of  them;  they  gave  a 
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war  dance  for  our  amusement.  We  had  as  guests  officers 
from  Fort  Niagara.  The  Indians  were  very  civil.  After 
the  dance,  rum  was  served  out  to  them,  upon  which  they 
became  very  merry  but  committed  no  outrage.  We  had 
a  jolly  time  of  it,  and  I  remember  that  among  our  num¬ 
ber  was  a  minister,  who  enjoyed  the  thing  as  well  as  any 
of  us. 

“In  1790,  after  I  had  sold  a  drove  of  cattle  at  Lewis¬ 
ton,  to  go  over  the  river,  and  at  Fort  Niagara,  I  met 
with  John  Street,  the  father  of  the  late  Samuel  Street  of 
Chippawa,  C.  W.  He  then  kept  a  trading  establishment 
at  Fort  Niagara.  He  was  going  to  Massachusetts,  and 
said  he  should  like  my  company  through  the  wilderness 
as  far  as  Geneva.  Waiting  a  few  days  and  he  not  getting 
ready,  I  started  without  him.  He  followed  in  a  few  days 
and  was  murdered  at  a  spring  near  the  Ridge  road,  a 
mile  west  of  Warren’s.” 

Poor  Mr.  Street  had  been  robbed  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  Judge  Hopkins  here  remarks  that  the  frequent 
passing  of  drovers  and  immigrants,  with  money  on  their 
persons,  attracted  highwaymen  to  the  “Great  Trail  from  the 
Susquehanna  to  Niagara.”  He  continues: 

“When  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  my  father  had  some 
business  in  Canada  that  made  it  necessary  to  send  me 
there  from  New  Jersey.  I  came  through  on  horseback, 
the  then  usual  route.  I  encamped  the  last  night  of  my 
journey  on  Millard’s  branch  of  the  Eighteen  Mile  creek, 
about  a  mile  above  where  it  crosses  the  Chestnut  Ridge, 
five  miles  east  of  Lockport.  In  the  morning,  my  hoppled 
horse  having  gone  a  distance  off,  I  went  for  him,  and  on 
my  way  stumbled  upon  a  silver-mounted  saddle  and 
bridle,  and  a  little  farther  on  lay  a  dead  horse  that  had 
been  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  tomahawk.  I 
carried  the  saddle  and  bridle  to  Queenston,  where  they 
were  recognized  as  those  of  a  traveler  who  had  a  few  days 
before  come  down  from  Detroit  on  his  way  to  New  York. 
Nothing  more  was  ever  known  of  the  matter.” 
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Judge  Hopkins  added  that  the  howling  of  wolves  in  Tona- 
wanda  swamp  kept  him  awake  most  of  the  night  when  he 
camped  there.  In  later  years  he  became  the  colonel  of  the 
Cambria  militia  in  the  War  of  1812. 

THE  CANANDAIGUA  TREATY  OF  1794 

An  attempt  to  trace  the  entire  series  of  negotiations  and 
treaties  relating  to  the  lands  of  Central  and  Western  New 
York  would  run  to  great  length  and  would  be  more  wearisome 
than  profitable  to  modern  readers.  The  Canandaigua  treaty 
has  some  special  interest  because  features  of  it  still  are  a 
living  influence  in  the  governmental  policy  toward  New  York 
Indians.  A  point  to  be  particularly  noted  is  the  full  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Indian  ownership  of  all  the  central  and  western  part 
of  the  state,  except  the  district  immediately  surrounding  Fort 
Niagara  and  bordering  the  gorge,  which  had  been  ceded  to 
the  British  King  before  the  Revolution.  The  annuities 
pledged  also  are  of  interest.  Most  important  of  all  was  the 
reciprocal  agreement  for  dealing  with  offenders,  white  or 
Indian,  and  the  provision  that  Indians  should  make  their 
complaints  directly  to  the  President  or  his  agent,  not  to  local 
authorities. 

The  following  text  is  taken  from  American  State  Papers 
— Indian  Affairs — Vol.  I,  p.  545.  The  reasons  for  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  the  treaty  of  Canandaigua  are  con¬ 
cisely  explained  by  the  message  of  President  Washington 
(January  2,  1795),  communicating  it  to  the  Senate: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate: 

A  spirit  of  discontent,  from  several  causes,  arose,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  among  the  Six  Na¬ 
tions  of  Indians,  and,  particularly,  on  the  ground  of  a 
projected  settlement  by  Pennsylvania  at  Presqu’  Isle, 
upon  Lake  Erie.  The  papers  upon  this  point  have  already 
been  laid  before  Congress.  It  was  deemed  proper,  on 
my  part,  to  endeavor  to  tranquilize  the  Indians  by  pacific 
measures;  accordingly,  a  time  and  place  was  appointed 
at  which  a  free  conference  should  be  had  upon  all  the 
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causes  of  discontent,  and  an  agent  was  appointed,  with 
the  instructions  of  which  No.  1  herewith  transmitted  is  a 
copy. 

A  numerous  assembly  of  Indians  was  held  at  Canan¬ 
daigua,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  proceedings  where¬ 
of  accompany  this  message,  marked  No.  2. 

The  two  treaties,  the  one  with  the  Six  Nations,  and 
the  other  with  the  Oneida,  Tuscarora  and  Stockbridge 
Indians,  dwelling  in  the  country  of  the  Oneidas,  which 
have  resulted  from  the  mission  of  the  agent,  are  here¬ 
with  laid  before  the  Senate  for  their  consideration  and 
advice. 

The  original  engagement  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Oneidas  is  also  sent  herewith. 

Geo.  Washington. 

United  States,  2d  January,  1795. 


A  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  tribes  of  Indians  called  the  Six  Nations. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  having  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Six  Nations  of 
Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from  their  minds 
all  causes  of  complaint,  and  establishing  a  firm  and  per¬ 
manent  friendship  with  them;  and  Timothy  Pickering- 
being  appointed  sole  agent  for  that  purpose;  and  the 
agent  having  met  and  conferred  with  the  sachems,  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  a  general  council: 
Now,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  good  design  of  this  con¬ 
ference,  the  parties  have  agreed  on  the  following  articles, 
which,  when  ratified  by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
binding  on  them  and  the  Six  Nations: 

Article  1.  Peace  and  friendship  are  hereby  firmly 
established,  and  shall  be  perpetual,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Six  Nations. 

Art.  2.  The  United  States  acknowledge  the  lands 
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reserved  to  the  Oneida,  Onondaga,  and  Cayuga  nations, 
in  their  respective  treaties  with  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  called  their  reservations,  to  be  their  property;  and 
the  United  States  will  never  claim  the  same,  nor  disturb 
them,  or  either  of  the  Six  Nations,  nor  their  Indian 
friends,  residing  thereon,  and  united  with  them,  in  the 
free  use  and  enjoyment  thereof ;  but  the  said  reservations 
shall  remain  theirs,  until  they  choose  to  sell  the  same 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  have  the  right 
to  purchase. 

Art.  3.  The  land  of  the  Seneca  nation  is  bounded  as 
follows:  beginning  on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  land  they  sold  to  Oliver  Phelps,  the  line 
runs  westerly  along  the  lake  as  far  as  Oyongwongyeh 
creek,  at  Johnston’s  Landing  Place,  about  four  miles 
eastward  from  the  fort  of  Niagara;  then  southerly  up 
that  creek  to  its  main  fork;  then  straight  to  the  main 
fork  of  Stedman’s  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Niagara 
above  Fort  Schlosser;  and  then  onward  from  that  fork, 
continuing  the  same  straight  course,  to  that  river;  (this 
line  from  the  mouth  of  Oyongwongyeh  creek,  to  the  river 
Niagara,  above  Fort  Schlosser,  being  the  eastern  boun¬ 
dary  of  a  strip  of  land,  extending  from  the  same  line  to 
Niagara  river,  which  the  Seneca  nation  ceded  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  at  a  treaty  held  about  30  years  ago, 
with  Sir  William  Johnston) ;  (so  spelled  in  text — Ed.) 
then  the  line  runs  along  the  Niagara  river  to  Lake  Erie; 
then  along  Lake  Erie  to  the  northeast  corner  of  a  tri¬ 
angular  piece  of  land,  which  the  United  States  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  by  the  President’s  patent, 
dated  the  3d  day  of  March,  1792;  then  due  south  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  that  State;  then  due  east  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  land  sold  by  the  Seneca  nation 
to  Oliver  Phelps;  and  then  north  and  northerly,  along 
Phelps’s  line,  to  the  place  of  beginning  on  Lake  Ontario. 
Now  the  United  States  acknowledge  all  the  land  within 
the  aforementioned  boundaries  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Seneca  nation;  and  the  United  States  will  never  claim 
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the  same,  nor  disturb  the  Seneca  nation,  nor  any  of  the 
Six  Nations,  or  of  their  Indian  friends  residing  thereon, 
and  united  with  them  in  the  free  use  and  enjoyment 
thereof;  but  it  shall  remain  theirs  until  they  choose  to 
sell  the  same  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
a  right  to  purchase. 

Art.  4.  The  United  States  having  thus  described  and 
acknowledged  what  lands  belong  to  the  Oneidas,  Onon- 
dagas,  Cayugas  and  Senecas,  and  engaged  never  to  claim 
the  same,  nor  disturb  them,  or  any  of  the  Six  Nations, 
or  their  Indian  friends  residing  thereon  and  united  with 
them  in  the  free  use  and  enjoyment  thereof :  now  the  Six 
Nations,  and  each  of  them,  hereby  engage  that  they  will 
never  claim  any  other  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  nor  ever  disturb  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  free  use  and  enjoyment  thereof. 

Art.  5.  The  Seneca  nation,  all  others  of  the  Six  Na¬ 
tions  concurring,  cede  to  the  United  States  the  right  of 
making  a  wagon  road  from  Fort  Schlosser  to  Lake  Erie 
as  far  south  as  Buffalo  creek;  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  free  and  undisturbed  use 
of  this  road  for  the  purposes  of  travelling  and  transpor¬ 
tation.  And  the  Six  Nations,  and  each  of  them,  will  for¬ 
ever  allow  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  free  passage 
through  their  lands  and  the  free  use  of  the  harbors  and 
rivers  adjoining  and  within  their  respective  tracts  of 
land  for  the  passing  and  securing  of  vessels  and  boats 
and  liberty  to  land  their  cargoes,  where  necessary,  for 
their  safety. 

Art.  6.  In  consideration  of  the  peace  and  friendship 
hereby  established,  and  of  the  engagements  entered  into 
by  the  Six  Nations;  and  because  the  United  States  desire, 
with  humanity  and  kindness,  to  contribute  to  their  com¬ 
fortable  support;  and  to  render  the  peace  and  friendship 
hereby  established  strong  and  perpetual,  the  United 
States  now  deliver  to  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  Indians 
of  the  other  nations  residing  among,  and  united  with 
them,  a  quantity  of  goods  of  the  value  of  $10,000.  And 
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for  the  same  considerations,  and  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  future  welfare  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  of  their  In¬ 
dian  friends  aforesaid,  the  United  States  will  add  the 
sum  of  $3,000  to  the  $1,500  heretofore  allowed  them  by 
an  article  ratified  by  the  President,  on  the  23d  day  of 
April,  1792,  making  in  the  whole  $4,500,  which  shall  be 
expended  yearly,  forever,  in  purchasing  clothing,  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  implements  of  husbandry  and  other  utensils, 
suited  to  their  circumstances,  and  in  compensating  use¬ 
ful  artificers,  who  shall  reside  with  or  near  them,  and 
be  employed  for  their  benefit.  The  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  annual  allowance,  now  stipulated,  to  be 
made  by  the  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  President, 
for  the  affairs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  their  Indian 
friends  aforesaid. 

Art.  7.  Lest  the  firm  peace  and  friendship  now  estab¬ 
lished  should  be  interrupted  by  the  misconduct  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  the  United  States  and  Six  Nations  agree  that 
for  injuries  done  by  individuals,  on  either  side,  no  pri¬ 
vate  revenge  or  retaliation  shall  take  place ;  but,  instead 
thereof,  complaint  shall  be  made  by  the  party  injured  to 
the  other:  by  the  Six  Nations,  or  any  of  them,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  superintendent  by 
him  appointed ;  and  by  the  superintendent,  or  other  per¬ 
son  appointed  by  the  President,  to  the  principal  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations,  or  of  the  nation  to  which  the  offender 
belongs;  and  such  prudent  measures  shall  then  be  pur¬ 
sued  as  shall  be  necessary  to  preserve  our  peace  and 
friendship  unbroken,  until  the  Legislature  (or  great 
council)  of  the  United  States  shall  make  other  equitable 
provision  for  the  purpose. 

Note.  It  is  clearly  understood  by  the  parties  to  this 
treaty  that  the  annuity,  stipulated  in  the  sixth  article,  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 
of  their  friends  united  with  them,  as  aforesaid,  as  do  or 
shall  reside  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States: 
for  the  United  States  do  not  interfere  with  nations,  tribes 
or  families  of  Indians  elsewhere  resident. 
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In  witness  whereof,  the  said  Timothy  Pickering,  and 
the  sachems  and  war  chiefs  of  the  said  Six  Nations  have 
hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals. 

Done  at  Canandaigua,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
11th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  One  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety  four. 

Timothy  Pickering. 

(Signed  by  59  sachems  and  war  chiefs  of  the  Six 
Nations). 

SALE  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

The  actual  sale  of  the  land  by  the  Indians  followed  swiftly 
the  treaty  recognizing  their  ownership.  The  transfer  of  the 
territory  west  of  the  Genesee  river  occurred  only  three  years 
after  the  Canandaigua  negotiation.  The  Big  Tree  treaty, 
which  related  more  particularly  to  the  Niagara  Frontier, 
since  it  opened  this  region  to  settlement,  was  negotiated  by 
the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  of  New  Haven,  as  commis¬ 
sioner  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Hon.  William  Shepard,  super¬ 
intendent  appointed  for  such  purpose  in  pursuance  of  an  act 
of  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
The  treaty  is  described  simply  as  a  “contract  entered  into, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  United  States  of  America,  between 
Robert  Morris  and  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians.”  It  was 
dated  at  “Genesee  in  the  county  of  Ontario”  (near  the  present 
Geneseo)  on  September  15,  1797.  It  was  transmitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  by  President  John  Adams  on  December  6,  1797.  The 
full  text  may  be  found  in  American  State  Papers — Indian 
Alfairs — Vol.  I,  page  627. 

The  document  named  the  price  to  be  paid  by  Morris  as 
$100,000  and  stipulated  that  the  money  should  be  invested 
in  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  held  “in  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  use  and 
behoof  of  the  said  nation  of  Indians.” 

Beyond  that,  the  contract  was  limited  to  a  description  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  tract  sold  and  of  the  various  reserva- 
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tions  retained  by  the  Indians.  The  language  which  provided 
for  the  Buffalo  and  Tonawanda  reservations  was  as  follows : 

Also,  200  square  miles  to  be  laid  off  partly  at  the  Buf¬ 
falo  and  partly  at  the  Tannawanta  creeks.  Also,  except¬ 
ing  and  reserving  to  them,  the  said  parties  of  the  first 
part  and  their  heirs,  the  privilege  of  fishing  and  hunting 
on  the  said  tract  of  land  hereby  intended  to  be  conveyed. 
And  it  is  hereby  understood  by  and  between  the  parties 
to  these  presents  that  all  such  pieces  or  parcels  of  land 
as  are  hereby  reserved,  and  are  not  particularly  de¬ 
scribed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  same  are  to  be 
laid  off,  shall  be  laid  off  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  sachems  and  chiefs  residing  at  or  near  the 
respective  villages  where  such  reservations  are  made,  a 
particular  note  whereof  is  to  be  endorsed  on  the  back  of 
this  deed,  and  recorded  therewith,  together  with  all  and 
singular  the  rights,  privileges,  hereditaments,  and  ap¬ 
purtenances,  thereunto  belonging,  or  in  any  wise  apper¬ 
taining.  And  all  the  estate,  right,  title  and  interest, 
whatsoever,  of  them  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  their  nation,  of,  in  and  to  the  said  tract  of  land  above 
described,  except  as  is  above  excepted,  to  have  and  to 
hold  all  and  singular  the  said  granted  premises,  with 
the  appurtenances,  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  his  and  their  proper  use,  benefit 
and  behoof  forever. 

President  Adams  feared  that  the  immediate  investment 
of  so  large  a  sum  as  $100,000  in  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  might  raise  unduly  “the  market  price  of  that 
article”  and  recommended  that  he  be  given  some  discretion. 

A  SPEECH  BY  RED  JACKET 

The  attitude  of  the  Indians  towards  white  men’s  govern¬ 
ment  in  th‘e  early  years  following  these  treaties  was  one  of 
proud  independence.  Their  interpretation  of  their  rights 
under  the  agreements  assumed  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
their  own  people,  and  they  regarded  the  United  States  agents 


MONUMENT  AND  BRONZE  STATUE  OF 
RED  JACKET 

Erected  in  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  by  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society,  1891 
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as  officials  in  whose  selection  the  wishes  of  the  Indians  should 
outweigh  the  political  considerations  which  determined  action 
at  Washington. 

The  murder  in  1803  at  Buffalo  Creek  of  John  Hewitt,  a 
white  man,  by  an  Indian  known  as  Stiff-armed  George 
brought  to  a  serious  issue  the  question  of  the  supremacy  of 
white  men’s  law.  Demands  for  the  surrender  of  the  offender 
to  the  civil  authorities  of  New  York  were  resisted  to  the  point 
of  assembling  at  Canandaigua  a  council  of  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  Senecas,  Cayugas  and  Onondagas,  which  lead¬ 
ing  men  among  the  whites,  also,  were  invited  to  attend.  The 
speech  delivered  by  Red  Jacket  on  this  occasion  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  example,  not  only  of  his  oratorical  style,  but  of  his 
reasoning  on  the  relation  of  the  Indians  to  white  men’s  gov¬ 
ernment.  James  D.  Bemis,  editor  of  the  Western  (afterward 
Ontario)  Repository,  published  a  report  of  the  address,  from 
whom  a  copy  was  obtained  by  William  L.  Stone  for  his  Life 
of  Red  Jacket.  The  following  version  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Stone’s  work. 

Brothers,  open  your  ears  and  give  your  attention. 
This  day  is  appointed  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  meet  our 
friends  at  this  place.  During  the  many  years  that  we 
have  lived  together  in  this  country,  good  will  and  har¬ 
mony  have  subsisted  among  us. 

Brothers,  we  have  now  come  forward  on  an  unhappy 
occasion.  We  cannot  find  words  to  express  our  feelings 
upon  it.  One  of  our  people  has  murdered  one  of  your 
people.  So  it  has  been  ordered  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who 
controls  all  events.  This  has  been  done;  we  cannot  now 
help  it.  At  first  view  it  would  seem  to  have  the  effect  of 
putting  an  end  to  our  friendship;  but  let  us  reflect  and 
put  our  minds  together.  Can’t  we  point  out  measures 
by  which  our  peace  and  harmony  may  still  be  preserved? 
We  have  come  forward  to  this  place,  where  we  have 
always  had  a  superintendent  and  friend  to  receive  us, 
and  to  make  known  to  him  such  grievances  as  lay  upon 
our  minds;  but  now  we  have  none;  and  we  have  no 
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guardian — no  protector — no  one  is  now  authorized  to 
receive  us. 

Brothers,  we  therefore  now  call  upon  you  to  take  our 
speech  in  writing  and  forward  our  ideas  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Brothers,  let  us  look  back  to  our  former  situation. 
While  you  were  under  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
Sir  William  Johnson  was  our  superintendent,  appointed 
by  the  King.  He  had  power  to  settle  offenses  of  this  kind 
among  all  the  Indian  nations,  without  adverting  to  the 
laws.  But  under  the  British  government  you  were  un¬ 
easy — you  wanted  to  change  it  for  a  better.  General 
Washington  went  forward  as  your  leader.  From  his 
exertions  you  gained  your  independence.  Immediately 
afterward  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Six  Nations,  whereby  a  method  was  pointed  out 
of  redressing  such  an  accident  as  the  present.  Several 
such  accidents  did  happen  where  we  were  the  sufferers. 
We  now  claim  the  same  privilege  in  making  restitution 
to  you  that  you  adopted  toward  us  in  a  similar  situation. 

Brothers,  at  the  close  of  our  treaty  at  Philadelphia, 
General  Washington  told  us  that  we  had  formed  a  chain 
of  friendship  which  was  bright;  he  hoped  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  so  on  our  part;  that  the  United  States  would  be 
equally  willing  to  brighten  it,  if  rusted  by  any  means. 
A  number  of  murders  have  been  committed  on  our  peo¬ 
ple — we  shall  only  mention  the  last  of  them.  About  two 
years  ago,  a  few  of  our  warriors  were  amusing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  woods,  to  the  westward  of  Fort  Pitt;  two 
white  men  coolly  and  deliberately  took  their  rifles,  trav¬ 
eled  nearly  three  miles  to  our  encampment,  fired  upon 
the  Indians,  killed  two  men  and  wounded  two  children. 
We  then  were  the  injured  party.  What  did  we  do?  We 
flew  to  the  treaty,  and  thereby  obtained  redress,  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  to  us,  and  we  hope  agreeable  to  you. 
This  was  done  a  short  time  before  President  Adams  went 
out  of  office ;  complete  peace  and  harmony  were  restored. 
We  now  want  the  same  method  of  redress  to  be  pursued. 
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Brothers,  how  did  the  present  accident  take  place? 
Did  our  warriors  go  from  home  cool  and  sober  and  com¬ 
mit  murder  on  you?  No.  Our  brother  was  in  liquor, 
and  a  quarrel  ensued,  in  which  the  unhappy  accident 
happened.  We  would  not  excuse  him  on  account  of  his 
being  in  liquor ;  but  such  a  thing  was  far  from  his  inten¬ 
tion  in  his  sober  moments.  We  are  all  extremely  grieved 
at  it,  and  are  willing  to  come  forward  and  have  it  settled, 
as  crimes  of  the  same  nature  have  heretofore  been. 

Brothers,  since  this  accident  has  taken  place  we  have 
been  informed  that  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  if  a  murder 
is  committed  within  it,  the  murderer  must  be  tried  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  punished  with  death. 

Brothers,  when  were  such  laws  explained  to  us?  Did 
we  ever  make  a  treaty  with  the  State  of  New  York  and 
agree  to  conform  to  its  laws?  No.  We  are  independent 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was  the  will  of  the  Great 
Spirit  to  create  us  different  in  color;  we  have  different 
laws,  habits  and  customs  from  the  white  people.  We 
shall  never  consent  that  the  government  of  this  State 
shall  try  our  brother.  We  appeal  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

Brothers,  under  the  customs  and  habits  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  we  were  a  happy  people ;  we  had  laws  of  our  own ; 
they  were  dear  to  us.  The  whites  came  among  us  and 
introduced  their  customs;  they  introduced  liquor  among 
us,  which  our  forefathers  always  told  us  would  prove 
our  ruin. 

Brothers,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  liquor 
among  us,  numbers  of  our  people  were  killed.  A  council 
was  held  to  consider  of  a  remedy,  at  which  it  was  agreed 
by  us  that  no  private  revenge  should  take  place  for  any 
such  murder — that  it  was  decreed  by  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  that  a  council  should  be  called  to  consider  redress 
to  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 

Brothers,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  called 
a  great  man,  possessing  great  power.  He  may  do  what 
he  pleases — he  may  turn  men  out  of  office — men  who 
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held  their  offices  long  before  he  held  his.  If  he  can  do 
these  things,  can  he  not  even  control  the  laws  of  this 
State?  Can  he  not  appoint  a  commissioner  to  come  for¬ 
ward  to  our  country  and  settle  the  present  difference, 
as  we,  on  our  part,  have  heretofore  often  done  to  him, 
upon  a  similar  occasion? 

We  now  call  upon  you,  Brothers,  to  represent  these 
things  to  the  President,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  not 
refuse  our  request  of  sending  a  commissioner  to  us,  with 
powers  to  settle  the  present  difference.  The  consequence 
of  a  refusal  may  be  serious.  We  are  determined  that  our 
brother  shall  not  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Their  laws  make  no  difference  between  a  crime 
committed  in  liquor  and  one  committed  coolly  and  de¬ 
liberately.  Our  laws  are  different,  as  we  have  before 
stated.  If  tried  here,  our  brother  must  be  hanged.  We 
cannot  submit  to  that.  Has  a  murder  been  committed 
upon  our  people,  when  was  it  punished  with  death? 

Brothers,  we  have  now  finished  what  we  had  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  the  murder.  We  wish  to  address  you 
upon  another,  and  to  have  our  ideas  communicated  to 
the  President  upon  it,  also. 

Brothers,  it  was  understood  at  the  treaty  concluded 
by  Colonel  Pickering  that  our  superintendent  should  re¬ 
side  in  the  town  of  Canandaigua,  and  for  very  good 
reasons:  that  situation  is  the  most  central  to  the  Six 
Nations;  and  by  subsequent  treaties  between  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  Indians,  there  are  still  stronger 
reasons  why  he  should  reside  here,  principally  on  account 
of  the  annuities  being  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  our  super¬ 
intendent  at  this  place.  These  treaties  are  sacred.  If 
their  superintendent  resides  elsewhere,  the  State  may 
object  to  sending  their  (its)  money  to  him  at  a  greater 
distance.  We  would  therefore  wish  our  superintendent 
to  reside  here  at  all  events. 

Brothers,  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  superintendent,  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  much  neg¬ 
lected  and  injured.  When  General  Chapin  and  Captain 
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Chapin  were  appointed,  our  wishes  were  consulted  upon 
the  occasion,  and  we  most  cordially  agreed  to  the  ap¬ 
pointments.  Captain  Chapin  has  been  turned  out,  how¬ 
ever,  within  these  few  days.  We  do  not  understand  that 
any  neglect  of  duty  has  been  alleged  against  him.  We 
are  told  it  is  because  he  differs  from  the  President  in  his 
sentiments  on  government  matters.  He  has  always  been 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  us;  and  had  we  known  of  the 
intention,  we  should  most  cordially  have  united  in  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  President  to  continue  him  in  office.  We  feel 
ourselves  injured — we  have  nobody  to  look  to — nobody 
to  listen  to  our  complaints — none  to  reconcile  any  dif¬ 
ferences  among  us.  We  are  like  a  young  family  without 
a  father. 

Brothers,  we  understand  that  the  President  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  superintendent  who  is  altogether  unknown  to 
us,  and  who  is  unacquainted  with  Indian  affairs.  We 
know  him  not  in  our  country.  Had  we  been  consulted 
upon  the  subject,  we  might  have  named  some  one  resid¬ 
ing  in  this  country,  who  was  well  known  to  us.  Perhaps 
we  might  have  agreed  upon  Mr.  Oliver  Phelps,  whose 
politics,  coinciding  with  those  of  the  President,  might 
have  recommended  him  to  the  office. 

Brothers,  we  cannot  conclude  without  again  urging 
you  to  make  known  all  these  our  sentiments  to  the 
President. 

Red  Jacket’s  protests  did  not  prevent  the  State  from  try¬ 
ing  and  convicting  Stiff -armed  George,  but  the  judge  and 
other  officers,  jurors  and  citizens  petitioned  the  Governor  to 
pardon  the  prisoner,  who  was  accordingly  released. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that,  despite  Red  Jacket’s  appeal, 
President  Jefferson  transferred  the  office  of  Indian  agent 
from  Capt.  Chapin  to  Erastus  Granger,  who  removed  his 
residence  from  Canandaigua  to  Buffalo.  In  time,  however, 
he  apparently  won  the  good  will  of  the  Indians  quite  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  did  Gen.  Chapin  and  Capt.  Chapin. 
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THE  INDIAN  ORATOR’S  LATER  VISION 

Reaching  literary  form  only  through  the  medium  of  inter¬ 
preters,  the  speeches  of  Red  Jacket  have  not  been  preserved 
in  a  manner  that  gives  an  adequate  idea  of  his  oratorical 
powers.  Probably  he  rose  to  the  greatest  height  of  eloquence 
that  he  ever  attained  in>a  speech  in  1797  at  Hartford,  Ct., 
whither  he  had  gone  to  protest  against  the  claims  of  Con¬ 
necticut  to  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio.  The  only  fragment 
of  this  address  which  was  committed  to  type  reads  as  follows : 

We  stand  a  small  island  in  the  bosom  of  the  great 
waters.  We  are  encircled — we  are  encompassed.  The 
evil  spirit  rides  upon  the  blast  and  the  waters  are  dis¬ 
turbed.  They  rise,  they  press  upon  us,  and  the  waves 
once  settled  over  us,  we  disappear  forever.  Who  then 
lives  to  mourn  us?  None.  What  marks  our  extermina¬ 
tion?  Nothing.  We  are  mingled  with  the  common 
elements. 

REMOVAL  FROM  BUFFALO  CREEK 

The  government  printing  office  stamped  the  word  “con¬ 
fidential”  on  the  pamphlet  prepared  for  the  Senate  of  the 
26th  Congress  relating  to  the  sale  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  reser¬ 
vation  and  the  removal  of  the  Indians  therefrom.  It  contains 
the  text  of  the  treaty  providing  for  the  transfer  of  the  In¬ 
dians  to  the  Southwest  and  the  contract  with  Thomas  Ludlow 
Ogden  and  Joseph  Fellows  by  which  title  to  the  local  reserva¬ 
tions  was  conveyed  by  the  Indians  to  the  white  men  for 
$202,000.  It  includes  formidable  remonstrances,  with  long 
lists  of  signatures,  and  petitions  urging  the  treaty,  signed  by 
some  of  the  most  influential  men  then  living  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  Moreover,  this  extended  record  is  by  no  means  a 
complete  presentation  of  one  of  the  most  vital  chapters  in 
local  history.  A  summary  of  the  case  with  some  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  is  given  in  President  Van 
Buren’s  special  message  of  January  13,  1840,  submitting  to 
the  Senate  the  amended  treaty  of  June  11,  1838.  The  con¬ 
cluding  passages  of  the  message  read : 
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The  resolution  of  the  11th  of  June,  1838,  provided 
that  “the  said  treaty  shall  have  no  force  or  effect  what¬ 
ever  as  relates  to  any  of  the  said  tribes,  nations  or  bands 
of  New  York  Indians,  nor  shall  it  be  understood  that  the 
Senate  have  assented  to  any  of  the  contracts  connected 
with  it  until  the  same,  with  the  amendments  herein  pro¬ 
posed,  is  submitted  and  fully  explained  by  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  United  States  to  each  of  the  said  tribes  or 
bands  separately  assembled  in  council,  and  they  have 
given  their  free  and  voluntary  consent  thereto.”  The 
amended  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  chiefs  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  tribes  and  its  provisions  explained  to  them  in  coun¬ 
cil.  A  majority  of  the  chiefs  of  each  of  the  tribes  of 
New  York  Indians  signed  the  treaty  in  council,  except 
the  Senecas.  Of  them  only  sixteen  signed  in  council, 
thirteen  signed  at  the  commissioner’s  office  and  two,  who 
were  confined  by  indisposition,  at  home.  This  was  re¬ 
ported  to  the  War  Department  in  October,  1838,  and  in 
January,  1839,  a  final  return  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
commissioner  was  made,  by  which  it  appeared  that  41  sig¬ 
natures  of  chiefs,  including  six  out  of  the  eight  sachems 
of  the  nation,  had  been  affixed  to  the  treaty.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  chiefs  of  the  Seneca  nation  entitled  to  act  for  the 
people  is  variously  estimated  from  74  to  80,  and  by  some 
at  a  still  higher  number.  Thus  it  appears  that,  estimat¬ 
ing  the  number  of  chiefs  at  80 — and  it  is  believed  there 
are  at  least  that  number — there  was  only  a  bare  major¬ 
ity  of  them  who  signed  the  treaty,  and  only  sixteen  gave 
their  assent  to  it  in  council. 


This  measure  is  further  objected  to  on  the  ground  of 
improper  inducements  held  out  to  the  assenting  chiefs 
by  the  agents  of  the  proprietors  of  the  lands,  which,  it 
is  insisted,  ought  to  invalidate  the  treaty  if  even  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  assent  of  the  chiefs  should  be  given 
in  council  was  dispensed  with.  Documentary  evidence 
upon  this  subject  was  laid  before  you  at  the  last  session 
and  is  again  communicated  with  additional  evidence 
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upon  the  same  point.  The  charge  appears  by  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Senate  to  have  been  investigated  by  your 
committee,  but  no  conclusion  upon  the  subject  formed 
other  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  committee  I  have  referred  to  and  which 
asserts  that  at  least  in  one  instance  the  charge  of  bribery 
has  been  clearly  made  out.  That  improper  means  have 
been  employed  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Seneca  chiefs 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  satisfy  myself  that  I  can,  consistently  with  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Senate  of  the  2d  of  March,  1839,  cause  the 
treaty  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  respect  to  the  Seneca 
tribe. 

Some  further  concessions  were  made  to  the  Indians  in 
1842,  as  a  result  of  which  they  finally  removed  to  the  Cat¬ 
taraugus  reservation.  Between  the  documents  published  for 
the  information  of  Congress  and  appeals  in  their  behalf  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  the  pamphlet  literature  on  the  subject 
reached  considerable  proportions.  The  Quakers  under  the 
leadership  of  Philip  E.  Thomas  of  Baltimore  became  the  most 
active  champions  of  the  Indians’  cause,  and  the  Rev.  Asher 
Wright,  Congregational  missionary,  worked  in  their  behalf 
with  all  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  highly  educated 
man  that  he  was.  The  conclusion  is  thus  related  from  the 
Indians’  viewpoint  by  Arthur  C.  Parker  in  the  Life  of  Gen. 
Ely  S.  Parker: 

Philip  Thomas  and  Dr.  Wright  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  settlement  by  which  only  the  Buffalo  Creek  and  Tona- 
wanda  reservations  were  to  be  released,  and  by  which 
Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  were  saved.  But  the  loved 
Do-show-weh  of  their  ancestral  pride,  the  Buffalo  Creek 
reservation,  was  lost.  Here  were  some  of  their  most 
precious  memorials.  It  had  been  a  meeting  place  of  the 
Six  Nations.  It  was  the  home  of  Mary  Jemison  and  of 
Red  Jacket.  Their  fathers’  bones  were  there.  The  Buf¬ 
falo  Senecas  were  embittered.  Their  hearts  turned  from 
molten  iron  to  coldest  stone.  They  moved  to  Cattarau- 
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gus.  They  went  back  to  the  ways  of  their  fathers.  They 
would  not  permit  missionaries  to  come,  and  even  Dr. 
Wright  was  only  tolerated  because  they  believed  in  his 
integrity. 

Authorities — Narrative  of  the  Captivity  and  Sufferings  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Gilbert  and  His  Family,  (Third  Edition,  John  Richards)  ;  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Holland  Land  Purchase,  0.  Turner,  p.  310 ;  American  State 
Papers — Indian  Affairs — Class  2,  Vol.  I,  p.  545;  same,  p.  627 ;  Life  of 
Red  Jacket,  William  L.  Stone;  Confidential  Senate  Doc.,  First  Ses¬ 
sion,  26th  Congress;  Doc.  156,  Second  Session,  29th  Congress;  Life 
of  Gen.  Ely  S.  Parker,  Arthur  C.  Parker. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


DOCUMENTS  OF  1812-14 

The  history  of  the  War  of  1812  was  recorded  liberally, 
though  not  always  harmoniously,  by  those  who  took  part  in 
it.  Official  reports  are  voluminous,  but  the  sources  are  some¬ 
what  scattered.  The  most  complete  collection  has  been  made 
by  Col.  E.  Cruikshank,  long  a  resident  of  Fort  Erie  and 
later  military  archivist  for  the  Dominion  government  at 
Ottawa.  An  excellent  American  collection  was  published  in 
1814-16  in  the  Historical  Register  of  the  United  States, 
edited  by  T.  H.  Palmer.  The  events  also  were  very  well 
documented  in  Military  Occurrences  of  the  Late  War  by 
William  James,  published  in  London  in  1818.  The  files  of 
the  Buffalo  Gazette  are  an  invaluable  source  of  information, 
not  only  for  local  color,  but  for  official  reports,  which  were 
either  supplied  to  the  newspaper  by  the  officers  at  the  front 
or  were  republished  by  it  from  the  National  Intelligencer  of 
Washington.  The  appendices  to  William  Ketchum’s  Buffalo 
and  the  Senecas,  the  Public  Papers  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins 
and  the  publications  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  notably 
Gen.  Louis  L.  Babcock’s  War  of  1812  on  the  Niagara  Fron¬ 
tier,  all  contribute  important  material.  The  selections  here 
given  are  intended  to  present  the  contemporary  versions  of 
the  most  conspicuous  incidents,  as  recorded  by  leading  actors 
on  both  sides,  with  such  supplementary  glimpses  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  mirror  most  distinctly  the  impressions  of  observers 
close  to  the  scene. 


A  SURVEY  AT  THE  OPENING 
From  the  Buffalo  Gazette,  July  14,  1812. 

Gen.  Brock,  president  of  the  parliament  of  U.  Can- 
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ada,  acting  governor  of  the  province,  and  commander  in 
chief  of  his  majesty’s  forces  in  U.  C.,  is  at  present  at 
Newark,  superintending  the  various  defenses  on  the 
river.  He  is  stated  to  be  an  able  and  experienced  officer, 
with  undoubted  courage.  He  came  from  Little  York 
soon  after  hearing  the  declaration  of  war,  and,  it  was 
believed,  with  a  serious  intention  of  attacking  Fort 
Niagara;  but,  contrary  to  what  has  been  reported,  he 
made  no  demand  of  surrender. 

Expecting  a  descent  from  the  American  army,  the 
Canadians  have,  for  ten  days  past,  been  removing  their 
families  and  effects  from  the  river  into  the  interior.  At 
Newark,  Queenston  and  other  villages  on  the  river,  there 
are  no  inhabitants,  except  a  few  civil  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers.  It  is  even  said  that  an  immense  quantity  of  specie, 
plate,  etc.,  from  various  parts  of  the  province  have  been 
boxed  up  and  destined  for  Quebec. 

The  British  are  understood  to  have  about  600  or  700 
regular  troops  stationed  between  the  lakes  from  Fort 
George  to  Fort  Erie.  These  men  are  generally  those 
who  have  seen  service  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
militia  of  the  province  are  ordered  out  en  masse.  Great 
discontent  prevails  in  consequence  of  this  requisition; 
there  being  no  help  to  gather  in  the  crops,  the  clamors  of 
the  people  are  but  little  short  of  open  rebellion.  There 
is  no  civil  authority  in  Canada — no  magistrates  will  act 
— the  martial  code  has  usurped  the  civil  law.  Many 
young  tradesmen  in  Canada  from  the  States  will  be 
ruined.  They  are  required  to  take  up  arms  or  leave  the 
country.  They  cannot  collect  their  debts,  nor  bring 
away  their  property,  but  many  have  come  away  and  left 
their  all  in  jeopardy. 

The  British  are  said  to  have  more  than  100  pieces  of 
flying  field  and  garrison  artillery  in  the  different  de¬ 
fenses  on  the  Niagara  river.  Fort  Erie  has  been 
strengthened  considerably — a  redoubt  of  many  rods  in 
length  was  thrown  up  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last, 
on  the  hill  a  few  rods  below  the  house  of  John  Warren, 
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jun.,  and  directly  opposite  the  dwelling  of  Gen.  Peter 
B.  Porter  at  lower  Black  Rock.  There  is  also  a  small 
battery  on  a  point  below  Chippawa,  mounted  with  two 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  calculated  to  play  upon  the 
storehouse  and  mills  of  Schlosser.  Below  the  falls,  there 
is  a  small  stone  battery,  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  where 
the  lower  ladder  formerly  stood.  On  Thursday  evening 
last,  a  rifleman  deserted  from  the  other  side  and  crossed 
the  river  immediately  below  the  falls  on  a  pine  log.  He 
stated  that  but  a  little  way  from  the  battery  up  the  river 
a  fieldpiece  was  stationed  in  the  bushes  in  order  to  fire 
into  Schlosser  village.  The  woolen  factory  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Stoughton  (consisting  of  two  carding  machines  and 
fulling  and  dressing  machinery)  is  very  much  exposed. 
On  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  stone  battery,  are 
placed  two  18-pounders.  The  ladders  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  are  taken  up.  On  the  hill  above  Queenston, 
there  is  a  small  defense  on  very  commanding  ground. 
Below  Queenston  and  nearly  opposite  the  seat  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Barton,  Esquire,  there  is  a  defense  work  of  sev¬ 
eral  rods  in  length.  Opposite  Youngstown  there  is  an¬ 
other  redoubt  thrown  up.  Fort  George,  at  Newark, 
nearly  opposite  the  American  garrison,  is  considered 
(one  of  the)  strongest  and  most  important  fortresses  in 
U.  Canada. 


THE  NEWS  FROM  DETROIT 

As  illustrating  the  indignation  caused  by  the  surrender 
of  Detroit,  the  following  editorial  comment  from  the  Gazette 
of  September  1,  1812,  is  reproduced: 

The  Capitulation  of  General  Hull,  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  attendant  circumstances,  is  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  document  ever  presented  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Its  precedent  cannot  be  found  on  the 
pages  of  ancient  or  modern  history.  By  this  act  the 
character  of  this  nation  has  been  degraded,  and  years  of 
the  most  noble  and  valorous  conquests  by  the  American 
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arms  will  not  wipe  away  the  stain.  It  will  tend  to  baffle 
the  enterprise  of  our  soldiers — to  depress  the  military 
genius  of  our  officers — and  cause  the  proud  name  of 
American  to  be  sported  with  by  the  most  contemptible 
adherents  of  royalty,  as  looking  down  all  opposition !  By 
this  deed  the  most  important  post  in  the  western  coun¬ 
try,  (when  considered  as  one  of  the  great  barriers  to 
Indian  depredations)  has  been  basely  surrendered — a 
whole  territory  of  the  United  States  has  been  given  up 
to  the  unsparing  hand  of  savage  ferocity — and  a  brave 
band  of  the  defenders  of  our  country  made  over  to  the 
enemy.  .  .  . 

Detroit  surrendered,  was  in  fact  surrendering  the 
whole  territory  of  Michigan.  All  public  documents  were 
given  up.  Of  course  the  reign  of  King  George  over 
Michigan  is  now  in  regular  operation.  All  public  stores, 
above  4,000  stand  of  arms,  and  60  or  70  pieces  of  cannon 
were  also  delivered  up.  This  was  doing  business  by 
wholesale.  .  .  . 

Detroit,  considered  in  a  political  point  of  view,  as 
being  the  point  of  attack  on  Canada,  ought  to  have  been 
defended  while  a  pound  of  ammunition  remained. 

CANNONADE  OF  BLACK  ROCK 

The  Gazette  published  on  October  20,  1812,  a  report  of 
the  battle  of  Queenston.  Its  account  of  the  cannonade  of 
Black  Rock  on  the  day  of  the  battle  (October  13,  1812)  has 
more  of  the  merit  of  an  eye-witness  story.  It  read : 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  British  batteries  below  Fort 
Erie  opened  a  very  heavy  fire  upon  the  fortifications  and 
village  of  Black  Rock,  which  continued,  with  intervals, 
spiritedly  all  day.  But  few  shots  were  returned  from 
our  batteries — having  there  no  larger  caliber  than  field 
6s.  at  the  breastworks.  Two  shot  in  the  morning  pierced 
the  house  of  Orange  Dean,  which  did  little  damage,  be¬ 
sides  bilging  a  barrel  of  Old  Pittsburgh  whisky  in  Dean’s 
cellar,  belonging  to  P.  H.  Colt.  Several  cannon  shot 
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struck  the  battery,  and  two  or  three  passed  through  the 
upper  loft  of  the  west  barracks.  A  bomb,  thrown  from 
a  24-pounder,  struck  the  east  barracks  and  destroyed 
them — it  entered  and  burst  near  a  cask  of  powder,  which 
it  blew  up.  Several  stands  of  arms,  two  boxes  of  fixed 
ammunition,  and  some  property  of  the  soldiers  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  A  quantity  of  skins,  a  part  of  the  cargo  of  the 
Caledonia,  was  much  injured.  This  event  caused  much 
shouting  among  the  British.  Several  shot  passed  through 
Sill’s  store.  A  24-pounder  struck  the  upper  loft  of  the 
stone  house  of  Gen.  Porter,  while  the  General  and  his 
friends  were  at  dinner.  It  passed  through  one  of  the 
chimneys  and  injured  the  ornamental  work  near  the 
eave.  Another  ball  passed  through  the  roof  of  the  house. 
Several  other  houses  were  injured.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  a  marine,  a  black  man,  was  killed  by  a  24-pound 
shot. 

The  information  will  be  noted  with  some  interest  that  a 
negro  marine  was  one  of  the  first  men  killed  in  action  on  the 
Niagara  Frontier. 

GEN.  VAN  RENSSELAER’S  STORY 

Maj.  Gen.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer’s  official  report  on  the 
Battle  of  Queenston,  as  made  to  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn 
and  transmitted  to  the  War  Department,  was  reprinted  by 
the  Buffalo  Gazette  of  November  17,  1812,  from  the  National 
Intelligencer,  Washington.  It  is  also  in  Palmer’s  Historical 
Register  of  the  United  States  for  1812-14,  Vol.  II,  p.  105. 

Headquarters,  Lewiston, 

Oct.  14,  1812. 

Sir:  As  the  movements  of  the  army  under  my  com¬ 
mand  since  I  had  the  honor  last  to  address  you  on  the 
8th  instant  have  been  of  a  very  important  character, 
producing  consequences  serious  to  many  individuals; 
establishing  facts  actually  connected  with  the  interest  of 
the  service  and  safety  of  the  army,  and  as  I  stand  promi¬ 
nently  responsible  for  some  of  those  consequences,  I  beg 
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leave  to  explain  to  you,  sir,  and  through  you  to  my  coun¬ 
try  the  situation  and  circumstances  in  which  I  have  had 
to  act,  and  the  reasons  and  motives  which  governed  me; 
and  if  the  result  is  not  all  that  might  have  been  wished, 
it  is  such  that,  when  the  whole  ground  shall  be  viewed, 
I  shall  cheerfully  submit  myself  to  the  judgment  of  my 
country. 

In  my  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  I  apprized  you  that 
a  crisis  in  this  campaign  was  rapidly  advancing,  and 
that  (to  repeat  the  same  words)  “the  blow  must  soon  be 
struck  or  all  the  toil  and  expense  of  the  campaign  go  for 
nothing;  and  worse  than  nothing  for  the  whole  will  be 
tinged  with  dishonor.” 

Under  such  impressions  I  had  on  the  5th  inst.  writ¬ 
ten  to  Brig.  Gen.  Smyth,  of  the  United  States  forces, 
requesting  an  interview  with  him,  Maj.  Gen.  Hall  and 
the  commandants  of  the  United  States  regiments,  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  upon  the  subject  of  future 
operations.  I  wrote  Maj.  Gen.  Hall  to  the  same  purport. 
On  the  11th  I  had  received  no  answer  from  Gen.  Smyth, 
but  in  a  note  to  me  of  the  10th  Gen.  Hall  mentioned  that 
Gen.  Smyth  had  not  yet  agreed  upon  any  day  for  the 
consultation. 

In  the  meantime  the  partial  success  of  Lieut.  Elliot 
at  Black  Rock  (of  which,  however,  I  have  received  no 
official  information)  began  to  excite  a  strong  disposition 
in  the  troops  to  act.  This  was  expressed  to  me  thro’ 
various  channels  in  the  shape  of  an  alternative:  that 
they  must  have  orders  to  act,  or  at  all  hazards  they  would 
go  home.  I  forbear  here  commenting  upon  the  obvious 
consequences  to  me,  personally,  of  longer  withholding  my 
orders  under  such  circumstances. 

I  had  a  conference  with - as  to  the  possibility  of 

getting  some  person  to  pass  over  to  Canada  and  obtain 
correct  information.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  he 
wrote  me  that  he  had  procured  the  man  who  bore  his 
letter  to  go  over.  Instructions  were  given  him ;  he  passed 
over — obtained  such  information  as  warranted  an  imme- 
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diate  attack.  This  was  confidentially  communicated  to 
several  of  my  first  officers,  and  produced  great  zeal  to 
act;  more  especially  as  it  might  have  a  controlling  effect 
upon  the  movements  at  Detroit,  where  it  was  supposed 
Gen.  Brock  had  gone  with  all  the  force  he  dared  spare 
from  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  best  preparations  in 
my  power  were,  therefore,  made  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  the  Heights  of  Queenston,  and  possess  ourselves  of 
the  village,  where  the  troops  might  be  sheltered  from 
the  distressing  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Lieut.  Col.  Fenwick’s  flying  artillery,  and  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  regular  troops  under  his  command,  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  up  in  season  from  Fort  Niagara.  Orders 
were  also  sent  to  Gen.  Smyth  to  send  down  from  Buffalo 
such  detachment  from  his  brigade  as  existing  circum¬ 
stances  in  that  vicinity  might  warrant.  The  attack  was 
to  have  been  made  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  by  crossing  over  the  river  in  boats  from  the  Old 
Ferry,  opposite  the  heights.  To  avoid  any  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  crossing  the  river  (which  is  here  a  sheet  of  vio¬ 
lent  eddies)  experienced  boatmen  were  procured  to  take 
the  boats  from  below  the  landing  to  the  place  of  em¬ 
barkation.  Lieut.  Sim  was  considered  the  man  of  great¬ 
est  skill  for  this  service.  He  went  ahead,  and,  in  the 
extreme  darkness,  passed  the  intended  place  far  up  the 
river ;  and  there  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner 
fastened  his  boat  to  the  shore,  and  abandoned  the  detach¬ 
ment.  In  this  front  boat  he  had  carried  nearly  every 
oar  which  was  prepared  for  all  the  boats.  In  this  agoniz¬ 
ing  dilemma  stood  officers  and  men,  whose  ardor  had  not 
been  cooled  by  exposure  through  the  night  to  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  northeast  storms,  which  continued  for 
28  hours,  and  deluged  the  whole  camp.  The  approach  of 
daylight  extinguished  every  prospect  of  success,  and  the 
detachment  returned  to  camp.  Col.  Van  Rensselaer  was 
to  have  commanded  the  detachment. 

After  this  result  I  had  hoped  the  patience  of  the 
troops  would  have  continued  until  I  could  submit  the 
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plan  suggested  in  my  letter  of  the  8th,  that  I  might  act 
under  and  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  which  might  be 
then  expressed.  But  my  hope  was  idle :  the  previously 
excited  ardor  seemed  to  have  gained  new  heat  from  the 
late  miscarriage — the  brave  were  mortified  to  stop  short 
of  their  object,  and  the  timid  thought  laurels  half  won 
by  the  attempt. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  such  was  the  pressure 
upon  me  from  all  quarters,  that  I  became  satisfied  that 
my  refusal  to  act  might  involve  me  in  suspicion  and  the 
service  in  disgrace. 

Viewing  the  affairs  at  Buffalo  as  yet  unsettled,  I 
immediately  countermanded  the.  march  of  Gen.  Smyth’s 
brigade,  upon  the  failure  of  the  first  expedition;  but 
having  now  determined  to  attack  Queenston,  I  sent  new 
orders  to  Gen.  Smyth  to  march,  not  with  a  view  of  his 
aid  in  the  attack,  for  I  considered  the  force  detached 
sufficient,  but  to  support  the  detachment  should  the  con¬ 
flict  be  obstinate  and  long-continued. 

Lieut.  Col.  Chrystie,  who  had  just  arrived  at  Four 
Mile  creek,  had,  late  in  the  night  of  the  first  contem¬ 
plated  attack,  gallantly  offered  me  his  own  and  his  men’s 
services;  but  he  got  my  permission  too  late.  He  now 
again  came  forward;  had  a  conference  with  Col.  Van 
Rensselaer,  and  begged  that  he  might  have  the  honor  of 
a  command  in  the  expedition.  The  arrangement  was 
made.  Col.  Van  Rensselaer  was  to  command  one  column 
of  300  militia,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Chrystie  a  column  of  the 
same  number  of  regular  troops. 

Every  precaution  was  now  adopted  as  to  boats  and 
the  most  confidential  and  experienced  men  to  manage 
them.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  night,  Lieut.  Col.  Chrystie 
marched  his  detachment  by  the  rear  road  from  Fort 
Niagara  to  camp.  At  7  in  the  evening  Lieut.  Col.  Strana- 
han’s  regiment  moved  from  Niagara  Falls — at  8  o’clock, 
Mead’s,  and  at  9  Lieut.  Col.  Bloom’s  regiment  marched 
from  the  same  place.  All  were  in  camp  in  good  season. 
Agreeably  to  my  orders  issued  upon  this  occasion,  the 
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two  columns  were  to  pass  over  together ;  and  soon  as  the 
heights  could  be  carried  Lieut.  Col.  Fenwick’s  flying 
artillery  was  to  pass  over;  then  Maj.  Mullany’s  detach¬ 
ment  of  regulars;  and  the  other  troops  to  follow  in  order. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  the  boats  were  in  readiness,  and 
the  troops  commenced  embarking,  under  the  cover  of  a 
commanding  battery,  mounting  two  18-pounders  and 
two  6s.  The  movement  was  soon  discovered,  and  a  brisk 
Are  of  musketry  was  poured  from  the  whole  line  of  the 
Canada  shore.  Our  battery  then  opened  to  sweep  the 
shore;  but  it  was,  for  some  minutes,  too  dark  to  direct 
much  fire  with  safety.  A  brisk  cannonade  was  now 
opened  upon  the  boats  from  three  different  batteries ;  our 
battery  returned  their  fire,  and  occasionally  threw  grape 
upon  the  shore,  and  was  itself  served  with  shells  from  a 
small  mortar  of  the  enemy’s.  Col.  Scott,  of  the  artillery, 
by  hastening  his  march  from  Niagara  Falls  in  the  night, 
arrived  in  season  to  return  the  enemy’s  fire  with  two 
6-pounders. 

The  boats  were  somewhat  embarrassed  with  the 
eddies,  as  well  as  with  a  shower  of  shot;  but  Col.  Van 
Rensselaer,  with  about  100  men,  soon  effected  his  land¬ 
ing  amidst  a  tremendous  fire  directed  upon  him  from 
every  point;  but  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  witnessed 
the  scene  this  van  of  the  column  advanced  slowly  against 
the  fire.  It  was  a  serious  misfortune  to  the  van,  and 
indeed  to  the  whole  expedition,  that  in  a  few  minutes 
after  landing  Col.  Van  Rensselaer  received  four  wounds 
— a  ball  passed  through  his  right  thigh,  entering  just 
below  the  hip  bone — another  shot  passed  through  the 
same  thigh  a  little  below — the  third  through  the  calf  of 
his  left  leg — and  a  fourth  contused  his  heel.  This  was 
quite  a  crisis  in  the  expedition.  Under  so  severe  a  fire 
it  was  difficult  to  form  raw  troops.  By  some  misman¬ 
agement  of  the  boatmen,  Col.  Chrystie  did  not  arrive 
until  some  time  after  this,  and  was  wounded  in  the  hand 
in  passing  the  river.  Col.  Van  Rensselaer  was  still  able 
to  stand;  and  with  great  presence  of  mind  ordered  his 
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officers  to  proceed  with  rapidity  and  storm  the  fort.  This 
service  was  gallantly  performed,  and  the  enemy  driven 
down  the  hill  in  every  direction.  Soon  after  this,  both 
parties  were  considerably  reenforced,  and  the  conflict 
was  renewed  in  various  places.  Many  of  the  enemy  took 
shelter  behind  a  stone  guardhouse,  where  a  piece  of 
ordnance  was  now  briskly  served.  I  ordered  the  fire 
from  our  battery  directed  upon  the  guardhouse;  and  it 
was  so  effectually  done  that  with  eight  or  ten  shot  the 
fire  was  silenced.  The  enemy  then  retreated  behind  a 
large  stone  house;  but  in  a  short  time  the  rout  became 
general,  and  the  enemy’s  fire  was  silenced  except  from 
a  one-gun  battery,  so  far  down  the  river  as  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  our  heavy  ordnance,  and  our  light  pieces  could 
not  silence  it.  A  number  of  boats  now  passed  over  un¬ 
annoyed,  except  from  the  one  unsilenced  gun.  For  some 
time  after  I  had  passed  over,  the  victory  had  appeared 
complete;  but  in  the  expectation  of  further  attacks,  I 
was  taking  measures  for  fortifying  my  camp  immedi¬ 
ately;  the  direction  of  this  service  I  committed  to  Lieut. 
Totten  of  the  engineers.  But  very  soon  the  enemy  were 
reenforced  by  a  detachment  of  several  hundred  Indians 
from  Chippawa.  They  commenced  a  furious  attack,  but 
were  promptly  met  and  routed  by  the  rifle  and  bayonet. 
By  this  time  I  perceived  my  troops  were  embarking  very 
slowly.  I  passed  immediately  over  to  accelerate  their 
movements;  but  to  my  utter  astonishment  I  found  that, 
at  the  very  moment  when  complete  victory  was  in  our 
hands,  the  ardor  of  the  unengaged  troops  had  entirely 
subsided.  I  rode  in  all  directions — urged  men  by  every 
consideration  to  pass  over — but  in  vain.  Lieut.  Col. 
Bloom,  who  had  been  wounded  in  action,  returned, 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  through  the  camp;  as  did 
also  Judge  Peck,  who  happened  to  be  here,  exhorting  the 
companies  to  proceed — but  all  in  vain. 

At  this  time  a  large  reenforcement  from  Fort  George 
were  discovered  coming  up  the  river.  As  the  battery  on 
the  hill  was  considered  an  important  check  against  their 
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ascending  the  heights,  measures  were  immediately  taken 
to  send  them  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition,  as  I  had 
learnt  there  were  left  only  20  shot  for  the  18-pounders. 
The  reenforcements,  however,  obliqued  to  the  right  from 
the  road,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  Indians  in  the 
rear  of  the  heights.  Finding,  to  my  infinite  mortifica¬ 
tion,  that  no  reenforcements  would  pass  over ;  seeing  that 
another  severe  conflict  must  soon  commence;  and  know¬ 
ing  that  the  brave  men  on  the  heights  were  quite  ex¬ 
hausted  and  nearly  out  of  ammunition,  all  I  could  do 
was  to  send  them  a  fresh  supply  of  cartridges.  At  this 
critical  moment,  I  dispatched  a  note  to  Gen.  Wadsworth, 
acquainting  him  with  our  situation,  leaving  the  course 
to  be  pursued  much  to  his  own  judgment,  with  assur¬ 
ance  that,  if  he  thought  best  to  retreat,  I  would  endeavor 
to  send  as  many  boats  as  I  could  command,  and  cover 
his  retreat  by  every  fire  that  I  could  safely  make.  But 
the  boats  were  dispersed ;  many  of  the  boatmen  had  fled, 
panic-struck;  and  but  few  got  off.  But  my  note  could 
little  more  than  have  reached  Gen.  W.  about  4  o’clock, 
when  a  most  severe  and  obstinate  conflict  commenced 
and  continued  about  half  an  hour,  with  a  tremendous 
fire  of  cannon,  flying  artillery  and  musketry.  The  enemy 
succeeded  in  re-possessing  their  battery,  and  gaining 
advantage  on  every  side ;  the  brave  men  who  gained  the 
victory,  exhausted  of  strength  and  ammunition  and 
grieved  at  the  unpardonable  neglect  of  their  fellow- 
soldiers,  gave  up  the  conflict. 

I  can  only  add  that  the  victory  was  really  won;  but 
lost  for  the  want  of  a  small  reenforcement.  One  third 
part  of  the  idle  men  might  have  saved  all. 

I  have  been  so  pressed  with  the  various  duties  of 
burying  the  dead,  providing  for  the  wounded,  collecting 
the  public  property,  negotiating  an  exchange  of  prison¬ 
ers,  and  all  the  concerns  consequent  of  such  a  battle,  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  forward  this  dispatch  at  as  early 
an  hour  as  I  could  have  wished.  I  shall  soon  forward 
you  another  dispatch  in  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  point 
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out  to  you  the  conduct  of  some  most  gallant  and  deserv¬ 
ing  officers.  But  I  cannot  in  justice  close  this  without 
expressing  the  very  great  obligation  I  am  under  to  Brig. 
Gen.  Wadsworth,  Col.  Van  Rensselaer,  Col.  Scott,  Lieut. 
Cols.  Chrystie  and  Fenwick,  and  Capt.  Gibson.  Many 
others  have  also  behaved  most  gallantly.  As  I  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  many  of  our  troops  fled  to  the  woods, 
with  the  hope  of  crossing  the  river,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn  the  probable  number  of  killed,  wounded  or  pris¬ 
oners.  The  slaughter  of  our  troops  must  have  been  very 
considerable.  And  the  enemy  have  suffered  severely. 

Gen.  Brock  is  among  their  slain,  and  his  aid-de-camp 
mortally  wounded. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect  and 
consideration,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Stn.  Van  Rensselaer, 

Major  General. 

Major  General  Dearborn. 

ADVENTURES  OF  COL.  SCOTT 

Lieut.  Gen.  Winfield  S.  Scott  wrote  his  memoirs  chiefly  in 
the  third  person  and  they  were  not  published  till  1864,  when 
more  recent  events  had  dwarfed  interest  in  the  War  of  1812. 
His  personal  adventures  in  the  battle  of  Queenston  make  a 
thrilling  incident  in  frontier  history.  He  wrote : 

Van  Rensselaer,  badly  wounded,  scarcely  stood  on  his 
feet  at  the  point  of  landing ;  Fenwick’s  boat,  perforated 
with  shots  and  half  filled  with  water,  drifted  to  the 
enemy’s  shore,  when  he,  desperately  wounded,  was  taken 
out  with  a  detachment  of  men  prisoners  of  war.  Chrys- 
tie’s  boat  was  also  maltreated  and  he  slightly  wounded 
in  the  attempt  to  cross.  And  now  it  was  that  Lieut.Col. 
Scott,  whose  light  batteries,  commanded  by  Capts.  Tow- 
son  and  Barker,  had  partially  diverted  the  enemy’s  fire 
from  our  boats,  was  permitted,  at  his  repeated  solicita¬ 
tion,  to  cross  over  and  take  command  of  our  forces  in 
conflict  with  the  enemy.  Fortunately  he  made  the  pas- 
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sage,  accompanied  only  by  Adjutant  Roach,  of  his  bat¬ 
talion,  with  but  little  hurt  or  damage.  The  heights  and 
battery  had  been  previously  carried  by  detachments  of 
the  6th  Infantry  under  Capt.  Mackesney;  of  the  13th 
under  Capts.  Wool,  Armstrong,  Ogilvie  and  Macomb, 
one  of  the  23d  under  Maj.  Mullany,  a  company  of  light 
artillery  under  Capt.  James  Gibson,  supported  by  Lieut. 
Thomas  B.  Randolph  with  one  6-pounder  and  some  New 
York  militia.  Capt.  Wool  had  been  disabled  by  a  wound 
in  ascending  the  heights.  Capt.  J.  G.  Totten  of  the  En¬ 
gineers  was  also  with  the  troops,  qualified  and  ready  for 
any  duty  that  might  fall  to  him.  It  was  a  little  before 
this  time  that  Maj.  Gen.  Brock,  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  the  secretary  of  the  province,  Col. 
McDonald  (Lieut.  Col.  John  Macdonnell,  who  died  of 
wounds  two  days  after  the  battle)  fell  at  the  foot  of  the 
heights,  while  gallantly  leading  up  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  a  body  of  York  volunteers  with  a  number  of 
additional  Indians. 

A  pause  ensued.  The  lieutenant  colonel  rapidly 
reconnoitered  the  heights ;  took  up  a  position  for  defense 
until  joined  by  the  great  body  of  the  forces  remaining  in 
camp  at  Lewiston;  introduced  himself  and  adjutant  to 
the  line  of  battle  and  attempted  to  unspike  the  guns  the 
enemy  had  left  in  the  captured  battery.  While  directing 
the  latter  operation,  the  enemy’s  collected  forces  sud¬ 
denly  drove  in  our  pickets,  when  regulars,  volunteers 
and  Indians  rushed  upon  our  line  of  battle,  which,  intimi¬ 
dated,  began  to  face  about  and  in  a  moment  would  have 
been  in  full  retreat,  but  that  the  lieutenant  colonel,  run¬ 
ning  back  from  the  battery,  by  storming  and  free  use  of 
the  sword,  brought  his  whole  line  to  face  the  enemy  and, 
in  a  charge,  to  drive  him  beyond  reach.  After  an  inter¬ 
val,  a  second  attack  was  made  with  a  like  result.  Return¬ 
ing  again  to  the  chosen  position,  our  forces  were  re¬ 
formed  and  stood  impatiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
reenforcements  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  for  the 
approach  of  a  fresh  column  of  the  enemy  from  below 
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could  be  plainly  seen,  under,  as  it  proved,  Brig.  Gen. 
Sheaffe,  on  whom  had  devolved  all  the  public  functions  of 
Brock.  The  new  reenforcement  of  the  enemy  being  also 
perceived  by  Maj.  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer,  he  wrote  to  our 
commander  on  the  Canada  side:  “I  have  just  passed 
through  my  camp.  Not  a  regiment,  not  a  company,  is 
willing  to  join  you.  Save  yourselves  by  a  retreat  if  you 
can.  Boats  shall  be  sent  to  receive  you.’’ 

The  disgrace  of  Hull’s  recent  surrender  was  deeply 
felt  by  all  Americans.  Those  on  Queenston  heights,  at 
the  instance  of  their  youthful  commander,  resolved, 
though  with  but  little  hope  of  success,  to  sustain  the 
shock  of  the  enemy,  when  if  beaten  the  survivors  might 
still  seek  an  escape  by  means  of  the  promised  boats.  The 
British  commander  approached  with  an  awful  tedious¬ 
ness,  evidently  supposing  the  small  body  in  his  view  to 
be  merely  the  advance  guard  of  the  Americans.  At 
length  the  conflict  came.  The  firings  on  both  sides  were 
deadly,  and  then  followed  a  partial  clash  of  bayonets. 
The  Americans,  by  the  force  of  overwhelming  numbers, 
were  pushed  from  the  heights  toward  the  river,  aiding 
themselves  in  the  steep  descent  by  means  of  brushwood 
and  yielding  saplings.  One  hundred  and  thirty  nine 
regulars,  out  of  600  that  had  embarked  in  the  morning, 
and  250  odd  volunteers,  out  of  450,  reached  the  margin 
of  the  river.  Here  all  were  seized  with  despair.  No 
boats  had  arrived.  Indeed,  but  few  that  were  service¬ 
able  remained,  and  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  could  not  force 
or  bribe  oarsmen  enough  among  his  men  to  take  one  of 
them  to  their  forlorn  countrymen.  A  surrender  was  in¬ 
evitable.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  enemy  were 
gradually  letting  themselves  down  the  precipice,  which 
partially  covered  the  Americans,  near  enough  to  render 
their  fire  effective. 

Two  bearers  of  flags  of  truce  had  been  despatched  in 
succession  to  the  British  commander,  but  there  was  no 
return  and  no  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  was  concluded 
that  they  had  been  killed  or  captured  by  the  Indians. 
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Capts.  Totten  and  Gibson  each  volunteered  to  make  a 
third  attempt,  but  as  to  bear  a  flag  had  become  a  forlorn 
service  Lieut.  Col.  Scott  assumed  the  duty  to  himself,  and 
took  with  him  his  gallant  comrades,  Totten  and  Gibson. 
Being  uncommonly  tall  and  in  a  splendid  uniform,  it 
was  thought  his  chance  of  being  respected  by  the  savages, 
who  were  under  but  little  control,  the  best.  The  party 
had  to  pass  down  along  the  margin  of  the  river  some 
hundreds  of  yards  to  find  an  easy  ascent.  Several  shots 
had  been  fired  at  them  before  they  turned  up  to  the  left, 
when  two  Indians — Capt.  Jacobs  and  young  Brant,  of 
whom  more  in  the  sequel — after  firing,  sprang  from  a 
covert  and  seized  the  party.  A  deadly  combat  impended, 
but  a  detachment  of  regulars  headed  by  an  officer  rushed 
to  the  rescue  and  conducted  the  flag  to  the  British  com¬ 
mander,  Gen.  Sheaffe.  His  first  and  second  attempts  to 
stop  the  Indian  fire  on  the  Americans  under  the  precipice 
proving  unsuccessful,  Lieut.  Col.  Scott  demanded  to  be 
escorted  back  to  his  countrymen  that  he  might  share 
their  fate.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  await  another  trial, 
which  succeeding,  a  formal  surrender  was  made  on  terms 
honorable  to  all  parties,  and  the  prisoners  were  put  in 
march  for  the  village  of  Newark  (since  Niagara)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  painful  than  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Maj.  Gen.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  during  the 
day  of  Queenston.  A  citizen  of  undoubted  patriotism 
and  valor,  with  a  weight  of  moral  character  very  rare, 
but  without  military  experience,  he  found  himself  help¬ 
less  in  his  camp  by  the  machinations  in  the  ranks  of 
demagogues  opposed  to  the  administration  and  the  war. 
These  vermin,  who  infest  all  republics,  boastful  enough 
at  home,  no  sooner  found  themselves  in  sight  of  the 
enemy  than  they  discovered  that  the  militia  of  the  United 
States  could  not  be  constitutionally  marched  into  a  for¬ 
eign  country.  This  pleasant  doctrine  to  the  faint-hearted 
soon  found  almost  universal  favor.  The  pure-minded 
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General  took  an  early  opportunity  of  retiring  from  the 
command  of  such  troops. 

On  reaching  the  village  of  Newark,  the  American 
officers  were  lodged  in  a  small  inn  after  being  divested 
of  their  swords,  which  were  temporarily  stacked  under 
the  stairway  in  the  entry.  A  strong  guard  was  at  hand, 
and  sentries  were  posted.  In  a  few  minutes  a  servant 
said  that  there  were  persons  at  the  front  door  who  de¬ 
sired  to  see  the  tall  American.  Lieut.  Col.  Scott,  passing 
through  several  doors,  found  on  reaching  the  entry  that 
his  visitors  were  the  same  two  Indians  met  by  him  some 
hours  before  when  bearing  the  flag  of  truce.  Capt. 
Jacobs,  one  of  them,  a  man  of  uncommon  stature  and 
power,  speaking  but  little  English,  was  interpreted  by 
his  companion,  young  Brant,  the  life  of  whose  father  has 
been  published  by  the  late  W.  L.  Stone,  Esq.,  of  New 
York.  .  .  . 

The  professed  object  of  these  Indians  was  to  see  if 
they  had  not  in  the  several  combats  of  the  day  hit  the 
prisoner  before  them,  each  alleging  that  he  had  delib¬ 
erately  fired  at  him  three  or  four  times  from  no  great 
distance.  Their  design,  however,  was  no  doubt  sinister. 
All  the  surviving  Indians  were  exceedingly  exasperated 
at  the  severe  loss  their  tribe  had  just  sustained.  Jacobs, 
accordingly,  to  begin  the  affray,  seized  the  prisoner 
rudely  by  the  arm  and  attempted  to  turn  him  round  to 
examine  his  back.  The  savage  was  indignantly  thrown 
against  the  wall,  when  both  assailants,  placing  their 
hands  on  their  knives  and  hatchets,  exclaimed:  “We  kill 
you  now!”  It  was  an  awful  moment  for  the  assailed. 
There  was  no  witness  nor  help  at  hand.  The  sentinel 
near  the  door,  who  had  improperly  admitted  the  Indians, 
was  not  in  view,  and  perhaps  indifferent  as  to  conse¬ 
quences.  God  and  his  own  stout  heart  must  save  the 
American  from  instant  butchery.  With  one  mighty 
spring,  he  seized  the  hilt  of  a  sword  with  an  iron  scab¬ 
bard  (easily  drawn),  then  springing  back  he  faced  the 
enemy  and  occupied  the  narrow  space  between  the  stair- 
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case  and  the  opposite  wall,  but  far  enough  advanced  to 
allow  a  free  use  of  his  sword  over  the  depressed  balus¬ 
trade.  In  this  strong  position  he  could  not  be  attacked 
by  two  assailants  at  once,  and  he  was  sure  to  fell  the 
foremost,  though  he  might  be  assassinated  by  the  second 
before  he  could  recover  his  sword.  At  this  critical 
moment — the  parties  standing  at  bay  but  in  act  to  strike 
— Capt.  Coffin,  nephew  and  aide-de-camp  of  Gen.  Sheaffe, 
entered  to  conduct  some  of  the  prisoners  to  the  General's 
quarters,  where  they  were  invited  to  dine.  The  scene 
spoke  for  itself.  The  Captain  instantly  seized  Jacobs  by 
the  collar  with  one  hand,  holding  a  cocked  pistol  in  the 
other.  Both  Indians,  with  their  weapons,  now  turned 
upon  him,  and  the  American  closed  in  to  slay  the  one 
left  by  the  pistol.  The  gallant  aide-de-camp  had  just 
time  to  call  out:  “The  guard!”  when  a  sergeant  and 
squad  rushed  in  and  marched  off  the  savages  as  prison¬ 
ers.  It  required  a  strong  escort  to  conduct  the  guests  in 
safety  to  and  from  the  General’s  quarters,  for  the  village 
swarmed  with  exasperated  Indians. 

GEN.  SMYTH’S  FAMOUS  PROCLAMATION 

The  same  issue  of  the  Gazette  which  gave  local  readers 
Gen.  Van  Rensselaer’s  official  report  on  his  disaster  con¬ 
tained  also  a  document  expressing  the  spirit  of  the  new  man 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  on  the  frontier.  Its 
absurdity  was  given  some  added  emphasis  by  the  failures 
that  followed. 

From  the  Buffalo  Gazette,  November  17,  1812 : 

To  the  Men  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

For  many  years  you  have  seen  your  country  op¬ 
pressed  with  numerous  wrongs.  Your  Government, 
although  above  all  others  devoted  to  Peace  have  been 
forced  to  draw  the  sword  and  rely  for  the  redress  of 
injuries  on  the  valor  of  the  American  People. 

That  valor  has  been  conspicuous.  But  the  nation  has 
been  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  some  of  those  who 
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have  directed  it.  One  army  has  been  disgracefully  sur¬ 
rendered  and  lost.  Another  has  been  sacrificed  by  a 
precipitate  attempt  to  pass  it  over  at  the  strongest  point 
of  the  enemy’s  lines,  with  most  incompetent  means.  The 
cause  of  these  miscarriages  is  apparent.  The  command¬ 
ers  were  popular  men,  destitute  alike  of  theory  and 
experience  in  the  art  of  war. 

In  a  few  days  the  troops  under  my  command  will 
plant  the  American  Standard  in  Canada.  They  are  men 
accustomed  to  obedience,  silence  and  steadiness.  They 
will  conquer  or  they  will  die. 

Will  you  stand  with  your  arms  folded  and  look  on 
this  interesting  struggle?  Are  you  not  related  to  the 
men  who  fought  at  Bennington  and  Saratoga?  Has  the 
race  degenerated?  Or  have  you,  under  the  baleful  influ¬ 
ence  of  contending  factions,  forgot  your  Country?  Must 
I  turn  from  you  and  ask  the  men  of  the  Six  Nations  to 
support  the  Government  of  the  United  States?  Shall  I 
imitate  the  officers  of  the  British  King,  and  suffer  our 
ungathered  laurels  to  be  tarnished  by  ruthless  deeds? 
Shame,  where  is  thy  blush?  No.  Where  I  command,  the 
vanquished  and  the  peaceful  man,  the  child,  the  maid 
and  the  matron  shall  be  secure  from  wrong.  If  we  con¬ 
quer,  we  will  “conquer  but  to  save.” 

Men  of  New  York, 

The  present  is  the  hour  of  renown.  Have  you  not  a 
wish  for  fame?  Would  you  not  choose  in  future  times 
to  be  named  as  one  of  those  who,  imitating  the  heroes 
whom  Montgomery  led,  have,  in  spite  of  the  seasons, 
visited  the  tomb  of  the  chief,  and  conquered  the  country 
where  he  lies?  Yes.  You  desire  your  share  of  fame. 
Then  seize  the  present  moment.  If  you  do  not,  you  will 
regret  it;  and  say,  “The  valiant  have  bled  in  vain:  The 
friends  of  my  country  fell — and  I  was  not  there.” 

Advance  then  to  our  aid.  I  will  wait  for  you  a  few 
days.  I  cannot  give  you  the  day  of  my  departure.  But 
come  on.  Come  in  companies,  half  companies,  pairs  or 
singly.  I  will  organize  you  for  a  short  tour.  Ride  to 
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this  place,  if  the  distance  is  far,  and  send  back  your 
horses.  But  remember  that  every  man  who  accompanies 
us  places  himself  under  my  command  and  shall  submit 
to  the  salutary  restraints  of  discipline. 

Alexander  Smyth, 
Brigadier  General. 

Camp  near  Buffalo, 

10th  Nov.,  1812. 

FORT  NIAGARA  UNDER  HOT  FIRE 

Early  on  the  morning  of  November  21,  1812,  a  heavy 
cannonade  was  opened  upon  Fort  Niagara  by  the  batteries 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Lieut.  Col.  George  McFeeley, 
commanding  the  fort  at  that  time,  made  an  official  report  to 
Brig.  Gen.  Smyth,  which  was  published  in  the  Gazette  of 
December  1st.  It  may  be  found,  also,  in  Palmer’s  Historical 
Register  of  the  United  States  for  1812-14,  Vol.  II,  p.  116. 
Some  extracts  follow : 

They  had  five  detached  batteries,  two  mounting  24- 
pounders,  one  mounting  a  9,  and  two  mortar  batteries, 
one  lO1/^,  the  other  5y2  inch.  The  batteries  fired  hot 
shot,  which  set  some  of  our  buildings  on  fire,  but  from 
the  extraordinary  vigilance  of  the  officers  and  men,  par¬ 
ticularly  Maj.  Armistead  of  the  U.  S.  corps  of  engineers, 
whose  indefatigable  exertions  extended  to  all  parts  of 
the  garrison,  the  fires  were  got  under  without  being 
observed  by  the  enemy. 

Our  garrison  was  not  as  well  provided  with  artillery 
and  ammunition  as  I  could  have  wished;  however,  the 
batteries  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  them  in  return 
with  hot  shot,  admirably  well  directed. 

Several  times  during  the  cannonading  the  town  of 
Newark  was  in  flames,  but  was  extinguished  by  their 
energies,  as  also  the  center  building  in  Fort  George. 
Their  mess  house,  and  all  the  buildings  near  it  were 
consumed. 
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An  instance  of  extraordinary  bravery  in  a  female 
(the  wife  of  one  Doyle,  a  private  of  the  U.  S.  artillery 
made  a  prisoner  at  Queenston)  I  cannot  pass  over.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  most  tremendous  cannonading  I  have  ever  seen, 
she  attended  the  6-pounder  on  the  old  mess  house  with 
red-hot  shot,  and  showed  fortitude  equalling  the  Maid 
of  Orleans. 

Lieutenants  Gansevoort  and  Harris  of  the  First  Regi¬ 
ment,  U.  S.  Artillery,  had  the  command  of  the  Salt  bat¬ 
tery  at  Youngstown,  mounting  one  13  and  a  4  pr.  These 
two  guns  played  upon  the  garrison  of  Fort  George  and 
the  buildings  near  it. 

I  believe  it  (Fort  Niagara)  never  sustained  so  sharp 
and  continued  a  bombardment.  The  enemy  threw  more 
than  2,000  red-hot  balls  into  it,  and  a  number  of  shells 
amounting  to  more  than  180J  only  one  of  which  did  injury 
to  our  men. 


Our  killed  and  wounded  amount  to  11. 


Only  two  of  the  above  men  were  killed  by  the  enemy’s 
shot,  the  rest  by  the  bursting  of  a  12-pounder  in  the 
S.  E.  blockhouse  and  by  the  sponges  of  the  guns  on  the 
North  blockhouse  and  at  the  Salt  battery. 

A  memorial  to  Mrs.  Fanny  Doyle,  whose  courage  at  Fort 
Niagara  bears  comparison  with  that  of  Molly  Pitcher  in  the 
Revolution,  is  to  be  credited  to  the  United  States  Daughters 
of  1812,  State  of  New  York. 

EASY  WITH  SPIES 

Even  the  condition  of  the  jail  in  the  fall  of  1812  appears 
to  have  been  a  handicap  to  the  effective  conduct  of  the  war. 
Under  the  heading,  Buffalo  Jail,  the  Gazette  of  November 
24th  said : 

The  present  insecure  condition  of  this  public  build¬ 
ing  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  the  Legislature.  It 
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is  a  fact  which  no  one  will  controvert  that  a  very  great 
majority  of  the  felons  committed  to  this  jail  have  de¬ 
serted,  and  but  few  of  them  have  ever  been  bro’t  to  jus¬ 
tice.  Ryan,  a  person  tried  at  Lewiston  as  a  spy  in  Sep¬ 
tember  last,  escaped  from  the  jail  about  three  or  four 
weeks  since.  Last  week  Elijah  Clark,  the  Jerseyman, 
tried  as  a  spy  in  August,  made  his  escape  and  fled  to 
the  woods — and  after  wandering  into  devious  ways  for 
several  days  came  out,  as  we  understand,  to  a  soldier’s 
tent  at  Schlosser  and  gave  himself  up — after  being- 
chilled  considerably  and  nearly  starved. 

On  December  8th,  the  Gazette  gives  the  official  report 
of  the  court-martial  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Clark.  The 
court  found  that  “the  prisoner  did  cross  from  the  Canada 
shore  to  the  United  States,  and  did  linger  about  the  encamp¬ 
ments  and  army  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
spying  out  our  state  and  condition,  and  of  reporting  the  same 
to  our  enemies.”  Accordingly  Clark  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged.  The  case  was  appealed  to  President  Madison,  who 
decided  that  “the  said  Clark  being  considered  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial 
as  a  spy,  the  President  is  pleased  to  direct  that,  unless  he 
should  be  arraigned  by  the  civil  court  for  Treason,  or  a 
minor  crime  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  he 
must  be  discharged.” 

Evidently  the  report  that  Clark  had  surrendered  to  a 
soldier  at  Schlosser  was  untrue,  or  he  made  off  again,  for  the 
Gazette  commented : 

Clark,  the  Jerseyman,  according  to  the  preceding  de¬ 
cision  of  the  President,  would  have  now  been  liberated 
from  durance  vile,  had  he  not  last  week  taken  the  liberty 
of  liberating  himself.  He  has  not  yet  been  taken,  but 
it  is  tho’t  that  the  cold  weather  may  bring  him  in. 

DUEL  AND  DENUNCIATIONS 

On  December  15th,  the  Gazette  published  the  official 
account  of  the  duel  between  Gen.  Smyth  and  Gen.  Porter. 
It  read : 
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A  meeting  took  place  between  Gen.  Smyth  and  Gen. 
Porter  yesterday  afternoon  on  Grand  island,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  previous  arrangements. 

They  met  at  Dayton’s  tavern  and  crossed  the  river 
with  their  friends  and  surgeons — both  gentlemen  be¬ 
haved  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  unconcern — a  shot 
was  exchanged  in  as  intrepid  and  firm  a  manner  as  pos¬ 
sible,  by  each  gentleman,  but  without  effect.  It  was  then 
represented  by  Gen.  Smyth’s  second  that  Gen.  Porter 
must  now  be  convinced  that  the  charge  of  cowardice 
against  Gen.  Smyth  was  unfounded  and  should,  in  honor, 
be  retracted ;  which,  after  mutual  explanations  as  to  the 
matters  which  had  given  rise  to.  the  charge,  was  accord¬ 
ingly  done  by  him.  Gen.  Smyth  then  explained  that  his 
remarks  on  Gen.  Porter  were  the  result  of  irritation  and 
were  intended  as  provocatives,  from  having  been  assailed 
by  Gen.  Porter,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  derogatory  to 
Gen.  Porter’s  character  as  a  gentleman  and  officer. 

The  hand  of  reconciliation  was  then  offered  and 
received. 

We  congratulate  the  friends  of  these  gentlemen  upon 
the  fortunate  termination  of  a  difference,  arising  from 
too  much  precipitation,  but  which  has  been  adjusted  in  a 
manner  so  honorable  to  both. 

Wm.  H.  Winder, 
Sam’l  Angus. 

Black  Rock,  Dec.  13,  1812. 

On  December  29th,  Col.  Cyrenius  Chapin  published  in  the 
Gazette  a  long  letter  which  well  may  have  been  intended  to 
bring  another  challenge  from  Gen.  Smyth,  though  it  did  not. 
Dr.  Chapin,  who  used  no  military  title  in  the  correspondence, 
said  that  the  “affair  of  Grand  island”  had  induced  Gen.  Porter 
to  deviate  from  an  original  intention  to  reply  to  the  official 
report  of  Gen.  Smyth.  Gen.  Porter  had  published  a  “correct 
history  of  the  most  prominent  proceedings  of  the  army,”  but 
he  had  omitted  some  important  details,  which  the  public 
should  know. 
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Much  of  the  Chapin  letter  consisted  of  quotations  from 
grandiloquent  orders  and  proclamations  of  Gen.  Smyth,  con¬ 
trasting  what  he  had  planned  and  promised  to  do  with  the 
humiliating  abandonment  of  the  campaign.  A  passage  of 
particular  interest  is  a  quotation  from  Maj.  Douglass  relating 
to  the  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  It  illustrates  again  the 
assertion  and  recognition  of  the  idea  that  militia  could  not 
be  moved  out  of  the  country  unless  they  volunteered  to  go. 
Maj.  Douglass  said: 

The  Pennsylvania  volunteers  became  in  a  few  days 
after  their  arrival  at  Buffalo  dissatisfied  with  their  situa¬ 
tion.  The  long  concealment  of  Gen.  Smyth’s  intentions 
excited  uneasiness,  and  conspired,  with  the  confinement 
to  their  tents  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year,  to 
produce  in  their  minds  the  worst  effects.  For,  although 
nine-tenths  of  the  brigade,  upon  its  arrival,  would  have 
cheerfully  crossed  over  into  Canada,  in  defiance  of  dan¬ 
ger,  yet  these  causes,  added  to  the  indisposition  of  their 
own  General,  (Gen.  Adamson  Tannehill)  prevented  more 
than  about  430  from  volunteering,  agreeable  to  a  requisi¬ 
tion  made  to  ascertain  the  number  that  would  cross. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  Maj.  Douglass,  this  was  what 
occurred  on  November  28th,  when  the  first  attempt  to  cross 
was  made: 

The  Penn.  Volunteers,  with  the  exception  of  less  than 
100  who  remained  in  camp,  were,  before  half  the  boats 
were  filled,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  at  the  river,  awaiting 
their  turn  to  embark.  No  troops  could  have  been  more 
anxious  to  cross  than  three-fourths  of  the  brigade.  Up¬ 
wards  of  1,400  eagerly  looked  for  a  debarkation  on  the 
enemy’s  shore;  but  the  General,  believing  that  it  was 
not  yet  time  to  adorn  his  brows  with  the  “ungathered 
laurels,”  ordered  his  troops  to  camp;  altho’  he  had  had, 
even  agreeable  to  his  own  statement,  double  the  enemy’s 
number,  treble  his  force  of  flying  artillery,  and  the  can¬ 
non  on  his  batteries  spiked. 
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PORTER  DEFENDS  BLACK  ROCK 

Military  operations  opened  in  the  spring  of  1813  with 
the  capture  of  Fort  George  by  the  Americans,  followed  by 
their  defeats  at  Stoney  Creek  and  Beaver  Dams.  Commodore 
Perry  at  Erie  was  preparing  his  fleet  for  a  naval  enterprise. 
Meanwhile,  another  exciting  incident  brought  the  war  home 
to  Buffalo. 


From  the  Buffalo  Gazette,  July  13,  1813. 

On  Sunday  morning  last  (July  11)  just  before  day¬ 
light,  Cols.  Bishop (p)  and  Warren  with  about  250  of 
the  41st,  49th  and  King’s  regts.  crossed  the  Niagara, 
below  Squaw  island,  and  marched  far  above  the  Navy 
Yard,  before  any  alarm  was  given.  The  detached  militia 
at  Black  Rock,  being  surprised,  retreated  up  the  beach, 
and  left  the  enemy  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
village,  who  immediately  burned  the  sailors’  barracks 
and  blockhouse  at  the  Navv  Yard,  and  barracks  at  the 
great  battery;  they  then  proceeded  to  the  batteries,  dis¬ 
mounted  and  spiked  three  12-pounders,  and  took  away 
three  fieldpieces  and  one  12-pounder;  and  also  took 
from  the  beach  and  storehouse  a  quantity  of  whisky,  salt, 
flour,  pork,  etc.,  but  to  what  amount  is  not  known.  While 
part  of  them  were  engaged  in  disposing  of  this  public 
property,  the  remainder  went  through  the  village,  enter¬ 
ing  many  houses,  but  we  have  not  ascertained  that  they 
committed  any  outrages  on  private  property.  Messrs 
Joseph  Sill,  A  Stannard,  Seelye,  and  J.  C-askay  were  taken 
across  the  river.  Maj.  Adams,  at  the  moment  of  retreat, 
dispatched  an  express  to  Buffalo ;  a  part  of  his  men  came 
to  Buffalo;  the  remainder  left  the  beach  and  made  the 
road  leading  from  Buffalo  to  Black  Rock  and  took  post 
near  the  road.  When  the  express  arrived  at  Buffalo, 
Capt.  Cummins  of  the  regular  army  with  100  infantry 
and  dragoons  marched  for  the  Rock.  Perceiving,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  enemy  was  advantageouslv  posted  at  the 
upper  battery,  with  a  superior  force,  (Cummins)  very 
prudently  returned  to  Buffalo.  Capt.  Bull  had  now  col- 
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lected  his  company,  which  was  considerably  augmented 
by  volunteers. 

From  the  first  moment  of  the  alarm,  Gen.  Porter  left 
Black  Rock  for  Buffalo,  and  was  actively  employed  in 
arranging  the  subsequent  operations  and  encouraging 
volunteeers.  The  alarm  came  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Maj.  Miller’s  and  Judge  Granger’s  early,  and  in  a  short 
time  30  or  40  volunteers  came  from  the  Plains.  About 
20  or  30  Indians,  which  were  stationed  at  Judge 
Granger’s,  came  down,  and  all  the  forces  formed  a  junc¬ 
tion  within  about  one  mile  from  the  enemy.  Gen.  Porter, 
with  100  detached  militia  under  Maj.  Adams,  took  the 
left;  the  regulars  and  Buffalo  volunteers  the  center,  and 
Capt.  William  Hull,  with  about  30  volunteers  from  the 
Plains  and  30  Indians  under  Farmer’s  Brother,  formed 
the  right. 

It  was  expected  that  the  enemy  had  posted  two  field- 
pieces  at  the  barracks  to  rake  the  road;  and  it  being, 
therefore,  imprudent  to  advance  the  center  until  the 
enemy  were  forced  from  their  position,  the  right  and  left 
moved  on  the  enemy’s  flanks.  The  left  commenced  the 
attack,  which  was  quickly  seconded  and  ably  supported 
by  the  right ;  the  right  being  pretty  well  concealed,  they 
suffered  but  little  from  the  enemy’s  fire.  After  a  con¬ 
test  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  enemy  left  his  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  barracks;  and  by  the  time  the  center  began 
to  move  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  he  retreated  precipi¬ 
tately  with  the  utmost  disorder  and  confusion  to  the 
beach,  at  the  lower  storehouse,  and  embarked  in  several 
of  our  boats  and  pulled  for  the  opposite  shore;  all  the 
boats,  except  the  last,  it  is  believed,  got  off  without  in¬ 
jury,  but  the  hindmost  boat  was  much  exposed  to  our 
fire,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  boat  the  crew  must 
have  been  nearly  all  killed  or  wounded. 

The  British  lost  8  killed  on  the  field,  5  wounded,  be¬ 
sides  those  killed  or  wounded  in  the  boat.  We  took  15 
prisoners,  who  are  to  pass  on  to  Batavia.  Capt.  Saunders, 
of  the  49th,  was  mortally  wounded  while  stepping  into 
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the  boat;  he  was  taken  to  Gen.  Porter’s,  where  he  now 
lies.  (He  recovered).  He  states  that  Col.  Bishop (p) 
was  badly  wounded  and  carried  into  the  boat;  and  says, 
also,  that  several  killed  and  wounded  were  carried  into 
the  boats.  Our  loss,  3  killed,  5  wounded,  and  probably  a 
few  militia  taken  prisoners.  The  killed  were  Jonathan 
Thompson  of  Caledonia,  Sergeant  Hartman  of  Riga,  and 
Joseph  Wright  of  Black  Rock.  Nearly  half  of  the  drafted 
militia  (as  Maj.  Adams  informs  us)  have  gone  home; 
those  who  remained  did  their  duty  like  soldiers.  Young 
King  and  another  Indian  were  wounded. 

The  Indians  behaved  well.  They  committed  no  act  of 
cruelty.  They  fought  because  they  were  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  and  because  their  own  possessions,  which 
are  very  valuable,  were  in  danger  of  invasion.  They  are 
opposed  to  crossing  the  river  to  fight,  but  are  ready  to 
meet  the  enemy  at  the  threshold  in  defense  of  the  country 
which  protects  them. 

Maj.  King  was  at  Black  Rock  over  night,  and  was 
present  and  assisted  in  the  action. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  the  declaration  of 
war,  and  this  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  invade 
Black  Rock;  and  considering  the  repulse  he  has  met  with, 
it  will  certainly  not  redound  to  his  credit,  when  his  force 
was  composed  of  veteran  troops,  who  had  seen  service; 
and  ours  consisting  of  militia  and  new  recruits,  who  had 
very  few  of  them  been  in  an  engagement  before. 

The  next  attack  of  the  enemy  will  probably  be  made 
at  a  different  point;  some  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  give 
him  a  suitable  reception. 

During  the  whole  day,  the  roads  leading  to  Buffalo 
were  filled  with  volunteers  from  the  different  towns. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  been  informed 
that  the  enemy  took  a  quantity  of  goods  from  Sill’s  store, 
and  from  buildings  which  were  deserted  some  plunder 
was  taken. 
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In  the  Gazette  of  July  27th  is  the  information  that 
Messrs.  Sill,  Stannard,  Seelye  and  other  citizens  taken  at 
Black  Rock  had  been  released. 

The  raid  evidently  stirred  the  fighting  blood  of  some  bold 
spirits,  for  the  following  advertisement  also  appeared  in  that 
issue : 

To  Men  of  Courage,  Enterprise  and  Patriotism: 

Maj.  CYRENIUS  CHAPIN  requests  all  those  who 
are  willing  to  VOLUNTEER  in  the  honorable  cause  of 
their  country  to  call  at  his  quarters  at  Buffalo  and 
ENLIST  for  FOUR  MONTHS,  unless  sooner  discharged. 
They  will  receive  the  same  Pay  and  Rations  which  the 
United  States  regular  troops  receive. 

Buffalo,  24th  July,  1813. 

NEWS  SERVICE  IN  1813 

There  was  no  telegraph  or  radio  service  in  1813  by  which 
to  transmit  Perry’s  dispatch,  “We  have  met  the  enemy  and 
they  are  ours,”  which  appears  to  have  been  improved  some¬ 
what  after  it  left  his  hands.  The  Buffalo  Gazette,  though 
published  so  near  to  the  scene  of  the  action,  obtained  its  first 
news  of  the  event  for  the  issue  of  September  21st.  Even 
then  it  came  in  the  following  indirect  and  very  condensed 
form  : 


Naval  Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  Western  Mail,  which  arriv’d  yesterday  evening, 
bro’t  the  following  letter,  written  by  Dr.  David  Long,  to 
a  gentleman  of  this  place,  who  has  favored  us  with  a  copy 
for  publication : 

Cleaveland,  13th  Sept.,  1813. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Mail  Carrier  from  the  West  brings 
the  pleasing  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  six  of  the 
British  vessels  on  the  10th  inst.  between  1  and  5  o’clock 
p.  m.  The  action  is  said  to  have  been  very  obstinate.  It 
was  distinctly  heard  at  this  place.  Our  fleet  has  arrived 
at  Put-in-Bay  island,  with  their  prizes.  The  particulars 
we  shall  get  the  next  mail.  In  haste,  your  obedient 
servant,  David  Long. 
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Generations  then  unborn  have  felt  an  electric  thrill  from 
reading  Perry’s  inspiring  bulletin,  but  the  people  of  his  own 
day  had  to  wait  eighteen  days  for  the  mails. 

PERRY’S  OWN  DISPATCHES 

From  the  Historical  Register  of  the  United  States,  1812-14,  T.  H. 
Palmer,  Editor,  Vol.  II,  page  295. 

United  States  Brig  Niagara,  off  the  Western 
Sister,  Head  of  Lake  Erie, 

September  10th,  1813,  4  p.  m. 

Sir,  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  to  the  arms 
of  the  United  States  a  signal  victory  over  their  enemies 
on  this  lake.  The  British  squadron,  consisting  of  two 
ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop,  have  this 
moment  surrendered  to  the  force  under  my  command 
after  a  sharp  conflict, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

0.  H.  Perry. 

To  the  Hon  William  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


United  States  Schooner  Ariel, 

Put-in-Bay, 

13th  September,  1813. 

Sir,  in  my  last  I  informed  you  that  we  had  captured 
the  enemy’s  fleet  on  this  lake.  I  have  now  the  honor  to 
give  you  the  most  important  particulars  of  the  action. 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th  instant,  at  sunrise,  they  were 
discovered  from  Put-in-Bay,  when  I  lay  at  anchor  with 
the  squadron  under  my  command.  We  got  under  weigh, 
the  light  wind  at  southwest,  and  stood  for  them.  At 
10  a.  m.  the  wind  hauled  to  southeast,  and  brought  us  to 
windward :  formed  the  line  and  bore  up.  At  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  before  12,  the  enemy  commenced  firing;  at  five 
minutes  before  12,  the  action  commenced  on  our  part. 
Finding  their  fire  very  destructive,  owing  to  their  long 
guns,  and  it  being  mostly  directed  at  the  Lawrence,  I 
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made  sail  and  directed  the  other  vessels  to  follow  for 
the  purpose  of  closing  with  the  enemy.  Every  brace  and 
bowline  being  soon  shot  away,  she  became  unmanage¬ 
able,  notwithstanding  the  great  exertions  of  the  sailing 
master.  In  this  situation  she  sustained  the  action  up¬ 
wards  of  two  hours  within  canister  distance,  until  every 
gun  was  rendered  useless,  and  the  greater  part  of  her 
crew  either  killed  or  wounded.  Finding  she  could  no 
longer  annoy  the  enemy,  I  left  her  in  charge  of  Lieut. 
Yarnall,  who  I  was  convinced,  from  the  bravery  already 
displayed  by  him,  would  do  what  would  comport  with  the 
honor  of  the  flag.  At  half  past  two,  the  wind  springing 
up,  Capt.  Elliot  was  enabled  to  bring  his  vessel,  the 
Niagara,  gallantly  into  close  action;  I  immediately  went 
on  board  of  her,  when  he  anticipated  my  wish  by  volun¬ 
teering  to  bring  the  schooners,  which  had  been  kept 
astern  by  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  into  close  action.  It 
was  with  unspeakable  pain  that  I  saw,  soon  after  I  got 
on  board  the  Niagara,  the  flag  of  the  Lawrence  come 
down,  although  I  was  perfectly  sensible  that  she  had  been 
defended  to  the  last,  and  that  to  have  continued  to  make 
a  show  of  resistance  would  have  been  a  wanton  sacrifice 
of  the  remains  of  her  brave  crew ;  but  the  enemy  was  not 
able  to  take  possession  of  her,  and  circumstances  soon 
permitted  her  flag  again  to  be  hoisted.  At  45  minutes 
past  2,  the  signal  was  made  for  close  action.  The  Niagara 
being  very  little  injured,  I  determined  to  pass  through 
the  enemy’s  line ;  bore  up,  and  passed  ahead  of  their  two 
ships  and  a  brig,  giving  a  raking  fire  to  them  from  the 
starboard  guns,  and  to  a  large  schooner  and  sloop  from 
the  larboard  side  at  half  pistol  shot  distance.  The  smaller 
vessels  at  this  time  having  got  within  grape  and  canister 
distance,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Elliot,  and  keeping- 
up  a  well-directed  fire,  the  two  ships,  a  brig  and  a  schoon¬ 
er  surrendered,  a  schooner  and  sloop  making  a  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  escape. 

Those  officers  and  men  who  were  immediately  under 
my  observation  evinced  the  greatest  gallantry,  and  I 
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have  no  doubt  that  all  the  others  conducted  themselves 
as  became  American  officers  and  seamen.  Lieut.  Yarnall, 
first. of  the  Lawrence,  although  several  times  wounded, 
refused  to  quit  the  deck.  Midshipman  Forrest,  doing 
duty  as  lieutenant,  and  Sailing  Master  Taylor  were  of 
great  assistance  to  me.  I  have  great  pain  in  stating  to 
you  the  death  of  Lieut.  Brook  of  the  marines  and  Mid¬ 
shipman  Laub,  both  of  the  Lawrence,  and  Midshipman 
John  Clarke,  of  the  Scorpion;  they  were  valuable  and 
promising  officers.  Mr.  Hambleton,  purser,  who  volun¬ 
teered  his  services  on  deck,  was  severely  wounded  late  in 
the  action.  Midshipmen  Claxton  and  Swartwout,  of  the 
Lawrence,  were  severely  wounded.  On  board  of  the 
Niagara,  Lieuts.  Smith  and  Edwards  and  Midshipman 
Webster,  doing  duty  as  sailing  master,  behaved  in  a  very 
handsome  manner.  Capt.  Brevoort,  of  the  army,  who 
acted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  capacity  of  a  marine  officer 
on  board  that  vessel,  is  an  excellent  and  brave  officer, 
and  with  his  musketry  did  great  execution.  Lieut.  Tur¬ 
ner,  commanding  the  Caledonia,  brought  that  vessel  into 
action  in  the  most  able  manner,  and  is  an  officer  that  in 
all  situations  may  be  relied  on.  The  Ariel,  Lieut.  Parker, 
and  the  Scorpion,  Sailing  Master  Champion,  (Champlin) 
were  enabled  to  get  early  into  action,  and  were  of  great 
service.  Capt.  Elliot  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr. 
Magrath,  purser,  who  had  been  despatched  in  a  boat  on 
service  previous  to  my  getting  on  board  the  Niagara,  and, 
being  a  seaman,  since  the  action  has  rendered  essential 
service  in  taking  charge  of  one  of  the  prizes.  Of  Capt. 
Elliot,  already  so  well  known  to  the  government,  it  would 
be  almost  superfluous  to  speak.  In  this  action  he  evinced 
his  characteristic  bravery  and  judgment,  and,  since  the 
close  of  the  action,  has  given  me  the  most  able  and  essen¬ 
tial  assistance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  a  return  of  the  killed 
and  wounded,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  relative 
force  of  the  squadrons.  The  captain  and  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  first  lieutenant  of  the  Detroit 
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were  killed.  Capt.  Barclay,  senior  officer,  and  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Lady  Prevost,  severely  wounded.  Their 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
ascertain ;  it  must,  however,  have  been  very  great. 

Very  respectfully,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

0.  H.  Perry. 

The  Hon.  William  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

DRUMMOND’S  REPORT  ON  FORT  NIAGARA 

Despite  the  brilliant  successes  of  Commodore  Perry  and 
General  Harrison,  however,  the  year  1813  closed  with  dis¬ 
asters  from  which  the  Niagara  Frontier  suffered  cruelly. 
The  loss  of  Fort  Niagara  was  the  initial  calamity.  The  offi¬ 
cial  report  of  the  British  commander  on  the  event  follows : 

From  the  Historical  Register  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II,  p.  350, 
T.  H.  Palmer,  editor. 

Headquarters,  Upper  Canada,  Dec.  19,  1813. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Drummond  congratulates  the  troops  un¬ 
der  his  command  on  the  brilliant  success  which  has 
crowned  the  attack  made  this  morning  on  Fort  Niagara. 
It  was  assaulted  an  hour  before  daylight  and,  after  a 
short  but  severe  contest,  it  was  carried  with  a  very  slight 
loss  on  our  part;  that  of  the  enemy  was  65  killed  and  15 
wounded — all  by  the  bayonet — the  remainder  of  the  gar¬ 
rison,  to  the  number  of  350  regular  troops,  and  artillery, 
were  made  prisoners;  27  pieces  of  ordnance  were  found 
in  the  fort.  Our  loss  does  not  exceed  5  killed  and  3 
wounded.  Lieut.  Nowlan,  of  the  100th  regiment,  a  very 
promising  young  officer,  is  the  only  officer  killed.  The 
Lieutenant  General  has  to  regret  that  a  severe  wound 
which  Col.  Murray  has  received  is  likely  to  deprive  the 
army  of  the  services  of  that  gallant  officer  for  some  time. 
The  troops  employed  on  this  occasion  were  the  100th 
regiment,  the  grenadier  company  of  the  Royals  and  the 
flank  companies  of  the  41st  regiment.  Their  instructions 
were  not  to  fire,  but  to  carry  the  place  at  the  point  of 
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the  bayonet.  These  orders  were  punctually  obeyed;  a 
circumstance  that  not  only  proves  their  intrepidity,  but 
reflects  great  credit  on  their  discipline.  Col.  Murray  ex¬ 
presses  his  admiration  of  the  valour  and  good  conduct  of 
the  whole  of  the  troops,  particularly  of  the  100th  regi¬ 
ment,  which  led  the  attack.  He  also  bestows  his  particu¬ 
lar  thanks  on  Lieut.  Col.  Hamilton,  (Here  follow  the 
names  of  several  regular  and  militia  officers  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves).  Of  the  brilliant  service  of 
Lieut.  Dawson  of  the  100th,  who  led  the  forlorn  hope, 
and  Capt.  Fawcett,  of  the  100th  grenadiers,  in  entirely 
cutting  off  two  of  the  enemy’s  pickets  and  surprising  the 
sentries  on  the  glacis  and  at  the  gate,  by  which  means  the 
watchword  was  obtained,  and  the  entrance  into  the  fort 
greatly  facilitated,  the  colonel  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
highest  and  most  deserved  praise. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Drummond  will  perform  a  most  grateful 
duty  in  bringing  under  the  notice  of  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  Regent,  through  His  Excellency  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Forces,  the  admirable  execution  of  this 
brilliant  achievement  on  the  part  of  every  individual 
concerned.  The  useful  services  of  the  miltia  volunteers 
in  launching  the  boats,  and  rowing  the  troops  across  the 
river,  were  not  unnoticed  by  the  Lieutenant  General. 

The  Lieutenant  General  has  received  from  Maj.  Gen. 
Riall  a  very  favorable  report  of  the  zeal  and  alacrity  of 
the  detachment  of  the  Royal  Scots,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Gor¬ 
don,  and  the  41st  battalion  companies,  under  Maj. 
Friend,  who  advanced  under  the  Major  General’s  com¬ 
mand  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  heights  of  Lewis¬ 
ton.  Their  steadiness  and  regularity,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  great  temptation,  were  highly  creditable  to 
them.  Nothing  could  more  strongly  indicate  their 
anxious  wish  to  meet  the  enemy;  and  the  Lieutenant 
General  has  only  to  regret  that  his  rapid  retreat  from 
Lewiston  heights  did  not  afford  to  Maj.  Gen.  Riall  an 
opportunity  of  leading  them  to  victory. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Drummond  begs  that  Maj.  Gens.  Riall 
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and  Vincent  will  accept  his  acknowledgment  for  the  as¬ 
sistance  he  has  received  from  them  in  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  late  operations. 

Lieut.  Col.  Hamilton,  100th  regiment,  is  appointed  to 
command  Fort  Niagara,  and  the  Lieutenant  General  will 
recommend  that  the  same  command-money  be  annexed  to 
it  as  was  granted  at  Fort  George. 

A  board  of  survey,  composed  of  Lieut.  Col.  Hamilton, 
commandant,  president,  Maj.  Holcroft,  commanding 
royal  artillery,  and  a  captain  of  the  100th  regiment, 
members,  will  assemble  as  soon  as  possible  in  Fort 
Niagara  for  the  purpose  of  taking  an  exact  account  and 
inventory  of  the  immense  quantity  of  ordnance,  stores, 
arms,  provisions,  clothing,  etc.,  captured  in  that  place. 

J.  Harvey, 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  Dept.-Adj.-Gen. 

A  LEWISTON  INCIDENT 

War  always  has  two  sides.  The  following  story  pictures 
the  meaning  of  the  capture  of  Lewiston  to  the  inhabitants 
who  fled  from  Gen.  Drummond’s  Indian  allies. 

From  The  Falls  of  Niagara  by  S.  De  Veaux. 

Another  incident,  which  occurred  on  the  memorable 
invasion  before  alluded  to,  took  place  on  the  Ridge  road 
a  few  miles  east  of  Mr.  Molyneux’s  public  house.  The 
roads  had  been  deeply  broken  up  and  were  frozen  in  that 
state,  and  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with  wagons;  a 
very  little  snow  enabled  the  inhabitants  slowly  to  move 
along  with  sleighs.  They  were  fleeing  from  a  relentless 
and  cruel  enemy.  The  rear  of  the  fugitives  was  brought 
up  with  a  two-horse  sleigh,  driven  by  a  young  man  who 
was  walking  by  the  side  of  his  horses.  In  the  sleigh  lay 
his  brother,  who,  one  week  before,  had  had  his  leg  ampu¬ 
tated  just  below  the  thigh.  His  condition  was  very  feeble, 
and  to  proceed  rapidly,  rough  as  the  roads  then  were, 
would  have  been  death  to  him.  There  was  no  alternative 
but  to  continue  the  moderate  pace  at  which  they  were 
moving. 
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The  driver  was  armed  with  a  rifle.  At  that,  and 
distrustfully  behind  him,  he  alternately  looked;  for  he 
knew  the  foe  was  near  at  hand.  At  length  the  warwhoop, 
with  its  accompanying  yells  broke  upon  their  ears.  The 
disabled  brother  besought  the  other  to  leave  him  to  his 
fate,  and  by  flight  to  save  his  own  life. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “if  we  are  to  die,  we  will  perish 
together.” 

The  party  of  Indians  that  pursued  them  were  in  full 
sight;  and  one,  far  in  advance  of  the  others,  called  to 
them  to  stop,  making  threatening  gestures  and  raising 
his  rifle.  With  the  same  slow  pace  the  horses  proceeded; 
the  driver,  coolly  collecting  himself  for  the  conflict,  in 
which  there  were  such  fearful  odds  against  him.  The 
Indian  sprang  forward  and  was  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  sleigh  when  the  young  man,  suddenly  turning  him¬ 
self,  quickly  raised  his  rifle  and,  firing,  fatally  wounded 
his  pursuer.  The  savage  plunged  forward,  fell  and  his 
body  rolled  out  of  the  road. 

A  yell  of  vengeance,  from  the  band  in  the  road,  came 
like  the  knell  of  death  upon  the  brothers.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  a  friendly  party  of  the  Tuscaroras  were  seen  de¬ 
scending  the  adjacent  mountain;  and  the  well-directed 
fire  they  opened  on  the  British  Indians  obliged  them  pre¬ 
cipitately  to  retire. 

The  driver  of  the  sleigh  was  the  Hon.  Bates  Cooke, 
and  the  invalid  was  his  brother,  Lothrop  Cooke,  Esq. 

Mr.  B.  Cooke,  at  the  battle  of  Queenston,  was  pilot  of 
the  boat  that  led  the  van  on  that  occasion ;  the  boat  was 
brought  to  the  exact  point  designated,  and  the  men, 
though  fired  upon  by  the  sentinel  who  gave  the  alarm, 
were  landed  without  loss. 

RIALL  ON  BUFFALO’S  DESTRUCTION 

The  instructions  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Drummond  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Phineas  Riall  for  the  descent  on  Buffalo  represent  the  move¬ 
ment  as  designed  to  disperse  the  forces  gathering  here,  which, 
he  assumed,  were  intended  for  the  recovery  of  Fort  Niagara 
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or  the  invasion  of  Canada.  The  order  directed  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  “villages  of  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  in  order  to 
deprive  the  enemy  of  the  cover  which  these  places  afford.” 
If  Gen.  Drummond’s  spy  service  had  been  better,  more  cor¬ 
rect  information  regarding  the  character  of  the  troops  as¬ 
sembling  at  Buffalo  might  have  shown  him  the  needlessness 
of  anticipating  any  aggressive  activity  by  such  ill-prepared 
militia.  The  report  of  the  British  field  commander  on  his 
operations  that  day  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents 
in  local  history. 

Report  of  Maj.  Gen.  Riall  to  Lieut.  Gen.  Drummond.  From  Mili¬ 
tary  Occurrences  of  the  Late  War  by  William  James  (London,  1818), 
Vol.  II,  page  400. 

Niagara  Frontier,  near  Fort  Erie, 
Jan.  1,  1814. 

Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  that,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  the 
29th  ult,  and  your  general  order  of  that  day,  to  pass  the 
river  Niagara  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  enemy’s 
force,  collected  at  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo,  and  carrying 
into  execution  the  other  objects  therein  mentioned,  I 
crossed  the  river  in  the  following  night,  with  four  com¬ 
panies  of  the  King’s  regiment  and  the  light  company  of 
the  89th,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Ogilvie;  250  men  of  the  41st 
regiment  and  the  grenadiers  of  the  100th,  under  Maj. 
Friend,  together  with  about  50  militia  volunteers  and  a 
body  of  Indian  warriors.  The  troops  completed  their 
landing  about  12  o’clock,  nearly  two  miles  below  Black 
Rock;  the  light  infantry  of  the  89th,  being  in  advance, 
surprised  and  captured  the  greater  part  of  a  picquet  of 
the  enemy,  and  secured  the  bridge  over  the  Conguichity 
Creek,  the  boards  of  which  had  been  loosened  and  were 
ready  to  be  carried  off,  had  there  been  time  given  for  it. 
I  immediately  established  the  41st  and  100th  grenadiers 
in  position  beyond  the  bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  perfectly 
securing  its  passage ;  the  enemy  made  some  attempts  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  upon  this  advanced  position,  but  were  re¬ 
pulsed  with  loss. 

At  daybreak  I  moved  forward  the  King’s  regiment 
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and  light  company  of  the  89th  leading,  the  41st  and 
grenadiers  of  the  100th  being  in  reserve.  The  enemy  had 
by  this  time  opened  a  very  heavy  fire  of  cannon  and 
musketry  on  the  Royal  Scots,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Gordon, 
who  were  destined  to  land  above  Black  Rock,  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  his  position,  while  he  should  be  at¬ 
tacked  in  front  by  the  troops  who  landed  below ;  several 
of  the  boats  having  grounded,  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  regi¬ 
ment  suffered  some  loss,  and  was  not  able  to  effect  its 
landing  in  sufficient  time  to  fully  accomplish  the  object 
intended,  though  covered  by  the  whole  of  our  field  guns, 
under  Capt.  Bridge,  which  were  placed  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river. 

The  King’s  and  89th,  having  in  the  meantime  gained 
the  town,  commenced  a  very  spirited  attack  upon  the 
enemy,  who  were  in  great  force  and  very  strongly  posted. 
The  reserve  being  arrived  on  the  ground,  the  whole  were 
shortly  engaged.  The  enemy  maintained  his  position 
with  very  considerable  obstinacy  for  some  time ;  but  such 
was  the  spirited  and  determined  advance  of  our  troops 
that  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  give  way,  was  driven 
through  his  batteries,  in  which  were  a  24-pounder,  three 
12-pounders  and  one  9-pounder,  and  pursued  to  the  town 
of  Buffalo  about  two  miles  distant;  he  here  shewed  a 
large  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  attempted  to 
oppose  our  advance  by  the  fire  of  a  fieldpiece,  posted  on 
the  height,  which  commanded  the  road;  but  finding  this 
ineffectual,  he  fled  in  all  directions  and,  betaking  himself 
to  the  woods,  further  pursuit  was  useless.  He  left  behind 
him  one  6-pounder  brass  fieldpiece  and  one  iron  18  and 
one  iron  6-pounder,  which  fell  into  our  hands.  I  then 
proceeded  to  execute  the  ulterior  object  of  the  expedition, 
and  detached  Capt.  Robinson  of  the  King’s,  with  two 
companies,  to  destroy  the  two  schooners  and  sloop  (part 
of  the  enemy’s  late  squadron)  that  were  on  shore  a  little 
below  the  town,  with  the  stores  they  had  on  board,  which 
he  effectually  completed.  The  town  itself  (the  inhabi¬ 
tants  having  previously  left  it)  and  the  whole  of  the 
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public  stores,  containing  considerable  quantities  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  spirits  and  flour,  which  I  had  not  the  means  of  con¬ 
veying  away,  were  then  set  on  fire  and  totally  consumed ; 
as  was  also  the  village  of  Black  Rock  on  the  evening  it 
was  evacuated.  In  obedience  to  your  further  instruc¬ 
tions,  I  have  directed  Lieut.  Col.  Gordon  to  move  down 
the  river  to  Fort  Niagara,  with  a  party  of  the  19th  Light 
Dragoons,  under  Maj.  Lisle,  a  detachment  of  the  Royal 
Scots  and  the  89th  light  company,  and  destroy  the  re¬ 
maining  cover  of  the  enemy  upon  this  frontier,  which 
he  has  reported  to  have  been  effectually  done.  From  every 
account?  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  the  enemy’s  force 
opposed  to  us  was  not  less  than  from  2,000  to  2,500  men; 
their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  I  should  imagine,  from 
3(00)  to  400;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  being 
mostly  covered  with  wood,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  it 
precisely;  the  same  reason  will  account  for  our  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  able  to  make  a  greater  number  of  prisoners  than 
130. 

I  have  great  satisfaction  in  stating  to  you  the  good 
conduct  of  the  whole  of  the  regular  troops  and  volunteer 
militia;  but  I  must  particularly  mention  the  steadiness 
and  bravery  of  the  King’s  regiment  and  89th  Light  In¬ 
fantry.  They  were  most  gallantly  led  to  the  attack  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Ogilvie,  of  the  King’s,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
received  a  severe  wound,  which  will  for  a  time  deprive 
the  service  of  a  very  brave  and  intelligent  officer.  After 
Lieut.  Col.  Ogilvie  was  wounded,  the  command  of  the 
regiment  devolved  on  Capt.  Robinson,  who,  by  a  very 
judicious  movement  to  his  right,  with  the  three  battalion 
companies,  made  a  considerable  impression  on  the  left  of 
the  enemy’s  position.  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  Lieut.  Col.  Gordon,  in  command  of  the  Royal  Scots, 
and  have  much  to  regret  that  the  accidental  grounding 
of  his  boats  deprived  me  of  the  full  benefit  of  his  services ; 
and  I  have  also  to  mention  my  approbation  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Maj.  Friend,  commanding  the  41st,  as  well  as 
that  of  Capt.  Fawcett,  of  the  100th  grenadiers,  who  was 
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unfortunately  wounded.  Capt.  Barden,  of  the  89th,  and 
Capt.  Brunter,  of  the  King’s  light  infantry  companies, 
conducted  themselves  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 
Lieut.  Col.  Elliott,  in  this  as  well  as  on  other  occasions, 
is  entitled  to  my  highest  commendations  for  his  zeal  and 
activity  as  superintendent  of  the  Indian  department;  and 
I  am  happy  to  add  that,  through  his  exertions  and  that 
of  his  officers,  no  act  of  cruelty,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
was  committed  by  the  Indians  toward  any  of  their  pris¬ 
oners.  I  cannot  close  this  report  without  mentioning,  in 
terms  of  the  warmest  praise,  the  good  conduct  of  my 
aide  de  camp,  Capt.  Holland,  from  whom  I  received  the 
most  able  assistance  throughout  the  whole  of  these  opera¬ 
tions.  Nor  can  I  omit  mentioning  my  obligations  to  you 
for  acceding  to  the  request  of  your  aide  de  camp,  Capt. 
Jervoise,  to  accompany  me.  He  was  extremely  active 
and  zealous  and  rendered  me  very  essential  service.  I 
enclose  a  return  of  the  killed,  wounded  and  missing  and 
of  the  ordnance  captured  at  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo. 

P.  Riall,  Major  General, 

To  Lieut.  Gen.  Drummond,  commanding  the  forces  in 
Upper  Canada. 

Features  of  this  little-known  report  that  are  to  be  noted 
particularly  are  that  Gen.  Riall  considered  the  resistance 
obstinate  and  was  not  aware,  or  did  not  mention,  that  it  was 
made  only  by  untrained  militia;  that  he  locates  at  Buffalo  all 
three  of  the  ships  destroyed;  that  a  detachment  was  sent 
down  the  river  to  Fort  Niagara  to  destroy  any  remaining 
“cover,”  and  that  he  acquits  his  Indians  of  atrocities,  though 
he  hardly  could  have  been  uninformed  of  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  Love  joy. 


GEN.  AMOS  HALL’S  ACCOUNT 

From  the  appendix  to  Buffalo  and  the  Senecas  by  William 
Ketchum,  Vol.  II,  p.  392. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York: 
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Headquarters,  Niagara  Frontier,  Jan.  6th,  1814. 

Sir — The  confusion  into  which  everything  was 
thrown  by  the  events  of  the  30th  December,  and  the 
imperious  necessity  of  taking  precautionary  measures 
against  the  advances  of  the  enemy,  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  furnish  at  an  earlier  period  a  detailed  account  of  the 
operations  on  this  frontier  during  my  hitherto  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  embarrassing  command ;  add  to  this  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  collecting  authentic  facts  relative  to  our  loss, 
since  the  forces  under  my  command  were  of  that  multi¬ 
form  description,  which  they  necessarily  were,  being 
composed  almost  wholly  of  volunteers,  militia  and  ex¬ 
empts,  hastily  and  confusedly  assembled  in  the  moment 
of  alarm  and  dissipated  by  the  events  of  a  battle. 

The  storming  of  Niagara  and  the  burning  of  Lewis¬ 
ton,  presaging  further  devastation,  threw  this  whole 
country  into  the  most  violent  agitation.  On  the  moment, 
and  without  any  previous  preparation,  I  hastened  to 
Batavia  with  a  view  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be 
within  my  power  to  repel  the  enemy  and  protect  the 
frontier.  I  hastily  collected  from  the  militia  and  volun¬ 
teers  of  Genesee  county,  and  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Wads¬ 
worth,  of  Ontario  county,  a  considerable  force ;  but  gen¬ 
erally  deficient  in  arms  and  ammunition  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  conveniences  of  a  camp. 

In  the  evening  of  the  22d  December,  Gen.  McClure, 
with  the  regulars  under  command  of  Maj.  Riddle,  arrived 
in  Batavia,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  signified  by  a 
letter  his  desire  that  I  would  take  the  command  during 
this  moment  of  general  alarm.  I  accordingly  proceeded 
to  organize,  in  the  best  manner  in  my  power,  the  forces 
then  in  Batavia ;  and  with  the  arms  collected  from  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  country,  and  what  little  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  arsenals  at  Canandaigua  and  Batavia,  I 
was  enabled  to  get  under  march  on  the  25th,  for  Lewis¬ 
ton,  a  body  of  infantry  about  150  strong,  under  Lieut. 
Col.  Lawrence,  supported  by  one  company  of  cavalry, 
under  Capt.  Marvin,  with  orders  to  proceed  and  join  a 
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corps  of  militia,  said  to  be  200  strong,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Lieut.  Col.  Atchinson,  which  was  stationed  at 
Forsyth’s,  on  the  Ridge  road,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Lewis¬ 
ton,  to  collect  and  save  all  the  ammunition  in  his  power, 
which  had  been  removed  from  the  arsenal  at  Lewiston, 
and  was  then  dispersed  on  the  road  and  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  with  instructions  to  act  as  circumstances 
and  the  nature  of  his  force  would  permit,  against  the 
enemy;  and,  if  practicable,  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
main  force  at  Buffalo,  by  the  way  of  Manchester  and 
Schlosser,  and  thence  up  the  river  to  Black  Rock;  leaving, 
as  a  reserve,  the  corps  under  Col.  Atchinson  at  their  sta¬ 
tion  near  Lewiston.  I  then  ordered  the  remainder  of  the 
troops  to  Buffalo,  with  the  exception  of  the  regular  forces, 
over  whom  I  assumed  no  command. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  I  proceeded  to  Buffalo, 
leaving  Gen.  McClure  at  Batavia,  with  instructions  to 
organize  such  detachments  of  volunteers  as  might  arrive, 
and  direct  their  march  for  Buffalo.  I  arrived  in  Buffalo 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  and  there  found  a  consider¬ 
able  body  of  irregular  troops  of  various  descriptions — 
disorganized  and  confused — and  everything  wore  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  consternation  and  dismay.  On  the  same  day 
I  issued  an  order  to  the  several  commandants  of  corps 
for  a  return  of  the  number  of  effective  men  under  their 
command;  and  an  order  to  Capt.  Camp,  A.  D.  Q.  M. 
General,  for  a  return  of  the  ordnance  stores  in  the  Quar¬ 
termaster’s  Department;  a  copy  of  which  return  I  have 
heretofore  had  the  honor  to  forward  to  your  Excellency, 
and  which  sufficiently  exhibits  the  destitute  condition  of 
the  department.  On  the  27th,  I  ordered  a  review  of  all 
the  troops  under  my  command  at  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock, 
when  I  found  my  numerical  force  to  be  as  follows:  At 
Buffalo,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Seymour  Boughton,  of  the 
cavalry  and  mounted  volunteers,  129;  Lieut.  Col.  Blakes- 
lee,  of  the  Ontario  exempts  and  volunteers,  433;  Lieut. 
Col.  Cyrenius  Chapin,  of  the  Buffalo  militia,  136;  Lieut. 
Col.  Mallory  of  the  Canadian  Volunteers,  97 ;  Maj. 
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Adams,  of  the  Genesee  militia,  382.  At  Black  Rock  were 
stationed,  under  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Hopkins,  382 
effective  men,  composed  of  the  corps  commanded  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Warren  and  Lieut.  Col.  Churchill,  exclusive 
of  a  body  of  37  mounted  infantry,  under  command  of 
Capt.  Ransom;  83  Indians,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Granger,  and  one  piece  of  field  artillery — a  6-pounder — 
and  25  men,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Seely;  making  my 
aggregate  nominal  force  on  the  27th  to  be  1,711  men; 
add  to  this  a  regiment  of  Chautauqua  militia  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Lieut.  Col.  McMahan,  which  arrived  at  Buffalo 
on  the  29th,  about  300  men,  which  swells  my  force  to 
2,011,  which  was  reduced  on  the  morning  of  the  alarm, 
by  desertions,  to  less  than  1,200;  and  so  deficient  were 
my  supplies  of  ammunition  that  a  greater  part  of  the 
cartridges  for  Col.  McMahan’s  regiment  were  made  and 
distributed  after  they  were  paraded  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle.  The  movements  of  the  enemy  already  indi¬ 
cated  their  intention  of  attacking  the  village  of  Buffalo 
or  Black  Rock,  which  left  me  not  a  moment’s  repose  from 
the  arduous  duty  of  preparing  the  most  effective  means 
in  my  power  for  meeting  the  enemy  with  the  crude  force 
under  my  command. 

On  the  27th  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  such 
information  as  to  the  enemy’s  movements — from  a  cit¬ 
izen  who  made  his  escape  from  Canada — as  to  leave  me 
no  doubt  as  to  their  intentions. 

In  the  evening  of  the  29th,  at  12  o’clock,  I  received 
information  that  our  horse  patrols  had  been  fired  on  a 
short  distance  below  Conjokaties  creek,  and  one  mile  be¬ 
low  Black  Rock.  Lieut.  Boughton,  an  enterprising  and 
brave  officer,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  The  enemy 
advanced  and  took  possession  of  the  Sailors’  Battery, 
near  Conjokaties  creek.  The  troops  were  immediately 
paraded  and  stood  by  their  arms.  I  was  yet  uncertain 
at  what  point  the  enemy  would  attack  me ;  for  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  was  not  favorable  for  making  observa¬ 
tions.  I  was  apprehensive  the  enemy  designed  to  make 
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a  feigned  attack  below  Black  Rock,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  off  my  force  from  the  village  of  Buffalo,  prepar¬ 
atory  to  a  landing  above  the  village,  intending  thereby 
to  take  me  by  surprise.  At  the  same  time  being  anxious 
to  anticipate  the  enemy’s  landing,  and  meet  him  at  the 
water’s  edge,  I  gave  orders  to  the  troops  at  Black  Rock, 
commanded  by  Cols.  Warren  and  Churchill,  (Gen.  Hop¬ 
kins  being  absent  from  camp)  to  attack  the  enemy  and 
endeavor  to  dislodge  them  from  the  battery  and  drive 
them  to  their  boats.  The  attempt  failed  through  the 
confusion  into  which  the  milita  were  thrown  on  the  first 
fire  of  the  enemy  and  the  darkness  of  the  night.  They 
were  dispersed,  and  not  again  embodied  under  the  proper 
officers  through  the  day.  I  then  ordered  the  corps  under 
Maj.  Adams,  and  the  corps  under  Col.  Chapin,  to  make 
the  attack.  This  was  attended  with  no  better  success. 
The  men  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  enemy’s  fire, 
and  after  skirmishing  a  short  time  fled  and  were  not 
again  embodied  through  the  day.  I  then  ordered  the 
corps  under  command  of  Col.  Blakeslee  to  advance  to  the 
attack,  and  at  the  same  time  I  put  the  remainder  of  my 
troops  in  motion  for  the  same  point,  and  proceeded  by  the 
hill  road  to  Black  Rock.  On  approaching  the  village  of 
Black  Rock,  I  discovered  a  detachment  of  the  enemy’s 
boats  crossing  to  our  shore,  and  bending  their  course 
toward  Gen.  Porter’s  house. 

The  day  was  now  beginning  to  dawn.  I  immediately 
countermanded  the  order  given  to  Col.  Blakeslee,  to  at¬ 
tack  the  enemy’s  left  and  directed  them  to  form  and 
attack  the  enemy’s  center  at  the  water’s  edge. 

I  now  became  satisfied  as  to  the  disposition  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  enemy,  which  I  ascertained  to  be  as  follows : 
Their  left  wing  was  composed  of  about  800  regular 
troops  and  incorporated  militia,  and  150  or  200  Indians 
were  disposed  below  Conjokaties  creek,  and  had  been 
landed  under  cover  of  the  night.  With  this  force  the 
enemy  designed  to  cover  their  left,  outflank  our  right 
and  cut  off  our  retreat  by  the  woods. 
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With  their  center,  consisting  of  400  Royal  Scots,  com¬ 
manded  by  Col.  Gordon,  the  battle  was  commenced.  The 
right — which  was  purposely  weak — was  landed  near  the 
main  battery  merely  to  divert  our  forces;  the  whole  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Drummond,  led  on  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Riall.  They  were  attacked  by  four  fieldpieces 
in  battery  at  the  water’s  edge ;  at  the  same  time  the  bat¬ 
tery  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  opened  a  heavy  fire 
upon  us  of  shells,  hot  shot  and  ball.  The  whole  force  now 
opposed  to  the  enemy  was  at  most  not  over  600  men,  the 
remainder  having  fled,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of 
the  officers.  Those  few  brave  men  disputed  every  inch 
of  ground,  with  the  steady  coolness  of  veterans,  at  the 
expense  of  many  valuable  lives.  The  defection  of  the 
militia,  by  reason  of  the  ground  on  which  they  must  act, 
left  the  forces  engaged  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire  in 
front  and  flank;  and  after  standing  their  ground  for 
half  an  hour,  opposed  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and 
nearly  surrounded,  a  retreat  became  necessary  to  their 
safety  and  was  accordingly  ordered.  I  then  made  every 
effort  to  rally  the  troops,  with  a  view  to  attack  their  col¬ 
umns  as  they  entered  the  village  of  Buffalo,  but  all  in 
vain.  Deserted  by  my  principal  force,  I  fell  back  that 
night  to  Eleven  Mile  creek,  and  was  forced  to  leave  the 
flourishing  villages  of  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo  a  prey  to 
the  enemy,  which  they  have  pillaged  and  laid  in  ashes. 

At  the  Eleven  Mile  creek,  I  collected  between  200  and 
300  men  who  remained  faithful  to  their  country.  With 
these  I  preserved  the  best  show  of  defense  in  my  power, 
to  cover  the  fleeing  inhabitants  and  the  advances  of  the 
enemy.  The  enemy  have  gained  but  little  plunder  from 
the  public  stores.  The  loss  has  fallen  upon  individual 
sufferers.  Eight  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  of  which  but  one  was  mounted  on  a  travelling 
carriage.  What  little  remained  of  the  public  stores, 
capable  of  being  removed,  is  preserved  through  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  Capt.  Camp,  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Department, 
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whose  bravery  is  only  equalled  by  his  active  zeal  for  the 
public  service. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  a  particular  account  of 
our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  as  the  wounded  generally 
got  off  by  the  aid  of  their  friends  and  (were)  taken  to 
their  homes,  and  our  dead  were  mostly  buried  by  the 
enemy;  but  from  the  best  information  I  can  collect  our 
loss  is  about  30  killed  and,  perhaps,  40  wounded.  In 
prisoners,  our  loss  is  ascertained  to  be  69 — 12  of  whom 
are  wounded. 

The  enemy’s  loss  must  be  much  greater,  as  many 
were  killed  in  their  boats  before  landing.  Their  loss  may 
reasonably  be  presumed,  in  killed  and  wounded,  at  not 
less  than  200.  (It  was  31  killed,  65  wounded  and  9 
missing. — Ed.) 

Lieut.  Col.  Boughton  of  the  Light  Dragoons  is  among 
our  slain.  He  was  a  good  officer  and  a  valuable  citizen. 
I  regret  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  justice  to  all  those 
who  were  engaged  on  this  day.  The  veteran  Blakeslee 
and  his  corps  were  pre-eminently  distinguished.  There 
were  of  the  broken  remains  of  other  corps  many  officers 
and  soldiers  whose  bravery  and  good  conduct  deserve  my 
warmest  praise ;  but  having  fought  irregularly  in  detach¬ 
ments,  I  cannot  designate  to  them  the  justice  they  de¬ 
serve.  The  good  conduct  of  Lieut.  Seely  and  Lieut.  Far- 
num,  who  had  charge  of  the  artillery,  was  particularly 
noticed.  The  cavalry,  under  Col.  Boughton,  and  the 
mounted  volunteers,  under  Maj.  Warren,  receive  my 
thanks  for  the  prompt  obedience  of  orders,  and  the  valu¬ 
able  services  rendered  in  the  fatiguing  duty  of  patrol¬ 
ling.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  nature  of 
the  ground  deprived  me  of  that  support  which  I  might 
confidently  expect  from  their  bravery.  To  Lieut.  Fraser, 
of  the  United  States  infantry,  I  tender  my  thanks  for  the 
volunteer  service  which  he  rendered  me  as  one  of  my 
staff.  To  my  two  aides-de-camp,  Majors  Holmes  and 
Norton,  I  cannot  withhold  my  warmest  thanks  for  their 
cool,  deliberate  bravery,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
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executed  my  orders  from  the  first  movement  of  the  troops 
in  the  morning  to  the  close  of  the  day. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  Excellency’s  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
A.  Hall,  Major  General. 

AN  EYE-WITNESS  OF  THE  FLIGHT 
From  the  History  of  the  Holland  Land  Purchase  by  0.  Turner, 

p.  602. 

Of  the  stirring  and  diversified  scenes  of  flight  and 
refuge,  presented  upon  the  south  route,  via  Willink  and 
the  old  “Big  Tree”  road  on  the  30th  of  December,  the 
author  is  enabled  to  give  some  account  from  personal 
observation  and  recollection.  Detached  members  of  many 
of  the  families  of  Buffalo  took  that  route.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  30th,  and  forenoon  of  the  31st,  the 
road  from  Willink  to  Turner’s  Corners  in  Sheldon  pre¬ 
sented  one  continuous  column  of  retreating  soldiers,  men, 
women  and  children  from  Buffalo,  families  from  the  set¬ 
tlements  in  all  the  southern  portion  of  what  is  now  Erie 
county  and  the  Indians  en  masse  from  the  Buffalo  reser¬ 
vation.  An  ox  sled  would  come  along  bearing  wounded 
soldiers,  whose  companions  had  perhaps  pressed  the  slow 
team  into  their  service ;  another,  with  the  family  of  a  set¬ 
tler,  a  few  household  goods  that  had  been  hustled  upon  it, 
and  one,  two  or  three  wearied  females  from  Buffalo,  who 
had  begged  the  privilege  of  a  ride  and  the  rest  that  it 
afforded ;  then  a  litter,  borne  upon  men’s  shoulders,  upon 
which  reclined  a  wounded  soldier  or  an  infirm  citizen; 
then  squads  of  women  and  children  on  foot;  then  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  some  dispersed  corps  of  militia,  hugging  as  booty, 
“as  spoils  of  the  vanquished,”  the  arms  they  had  neg¬ 
lected  to  use;  then  squads  and  families  of  Indians,  on 
foot  and  on  ponies,  the  squaw  with  her  papoose  upon  her 
back  and  a  bevy  of  juvenile  Senecas  in  her  train;  and  all 
this  is  but  a  stinted  program  of  the  scene  that  was  pre¬ 
sented.  Bread,  meats  and  drinks  soon  vanished  from  the 
log  taverns  on  the  routes,  and  the  stationary  and  fleeing 
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settlers  divided  their  scanty  stores  with  the  almost 
famished  that  came  from  the  frontiers. 

It  was  a  crisis  of  suffering  and  privation;  a  winter 
of  gloom  and  despondency.  Language,  at  this  distant 
day,  is  inadequate  to  enable  the  reader  fully  to  realize 
the  then  condition  of  the  Holland  Purchase.  Through¬ 
out  all  the  back  settlements,  there  were  the  half-deserted 
neighborhoods;  the  solitary  log  house,  no  smoke  rising 
from  its  stick  chimney;  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  hovering 
around  and  looking  in  vain  for  some  one  to  deal  out  their 
accustomed  food.  Upon  the  immediate  frontier,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  in  a  long,  continuous  line  from  a  strong  fortress, 
where  the  invaders  were  entrenched,  were  the  blackened 
remains  of  once  happy  homes,  scathed  and  desolated;  a 
gloomy  stillness  brooding  over  the  scene  so  profound  that 
the  gaunt  wolf,  usually  stealthy  and  prowling,  came  out 
of  his  forest  haunts  at  midday  and  lapped  the  clotted 
snow,  or  snatched  the  dismembered  limb  of  a  human 
corpse  that  in  haste  and  flight  had  been  denied  the  right 
of  sepulture ! 


THOSE  WHO  DIED 

An  issue  of  the  Buffalo  Gazette  for  January  25,  1814, 
informed  subscribers  that  it  again  was  established  at  the 
Harris  tavern,  near  Williamsville.  Evidently  much  of  the 
type  for  this  number  had  been  set  before  the  hurried  flight 
from  Buffalo.  It  contained  little  regarding  the  events  of  the 
preceding  three  weeks,  but  there  was  a  promise  that  some 
account  of  the  battle  of  Black  Rock  would  be  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week.  The  interest  in  the  paper  for  later  times  rests 
principally  in  this  passage: 

The  following  persons  have  been  identified  among 
those  that  fell  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  December  and 
the  1st  inst.  in  the  attack  upon  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo: 

Col.  S.  Boughton,  Avon;  Maj.  William  C.  Dudley, 
Calvin  Cary,  Peter  Hoffman,  Edon;  Adjutant  Joshua 
Tottman,  Canadian  Volunteers;  Aaron  Nash,  Hanover; 
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Dennis  Bracketts,  Esq.,  Chautauque;  -  Smilie, 

near  Chautauque  lake;  Job  Hoisington,  John  Roop, 
Sam’l  Helms,  N.  D.  Keep,  John  Trisket,  Jas.  Nesbit, 

Rob’t  Franklin  (a  man  of  color), - Myers,  Buffalo; 

Rob’t  Hill,  Adam  Lawfer,  Black  Rock;  Newman  Baker, 
Parley  Moffatt,  Wm.  Cheeseman,  Hamburgh;  Jacob 

Vantine,  jun.,  Moses  Feno,  Clarence; - Reed,  Wil- 

link; - Lindsley,  Livonia; - Wilson,  Bloom¬ 

field  ;  Bethel  Martin,  a  transient  person. 

There  is  also  a  formal  death  notice  of  Mrs.  Sally  Lovejoy. 
The  issue  of  February  1st,  however,  did  not  contain  the 
promised  account  of  the  disasters  that  had  befallen  the  town. 
The  editor  gave  this  explanation  of  the  omission : 

We  had  collected  materials  to  give  a  short  narrative 
of  the  battle  of  Black  Rock;  but  on  reflecting  that  a 
month  had  already  elapsed  since  that  event,  that  several 
accounts  coming  from  officers  in  the  action  have  been 
published,  that  all  the  statements  disagree  in  essential 
points  and  that  any  statement  we  might  make  would  be 
liable  to  inaccuracies,  we  have  determined  to  omit  any 
publication  at  present.  The  official  account  may  soon  be 
expected. 

There  followed  an  illuminating  picture  of  the  devastation 
in  an  “Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  Niagara 
county  to  a  friend  in  Oneida  county:” 

I  have  visited  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  once  pleasant, 
delightful  and  flourishing  village  of  Buffalo;  Black  Rock, 
Manchester,  Lewiston  and  the  whole  frontier,  which 
were,  not  long  since,  enjoyed  by  hundreds  of  families, 
now  present  a  scene  of  desolation — all  swept  by  the 
besom  of  destruction.  The  wretched  tenants  of  this  whole 
frontier  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  in  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  winter ;  many,  in  their  haste  to  snatch  their  wives 
and  children  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of 
the  savage,  were  unable  to  preserve  but  little  of  their 
effects  from  the  flames;  and  many,  whose  houses  were  not 
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burned  by  the  enemy,  after  having  abandoned  their 
dwellings  to  escape  the  ravages  of  their  foe,  returning 
after  the  alarm  was  over,  found  that  their  effects  were 
plundered  by  the  villains  who  prowl  about  the  deserted 
country,  too  cowardly  to  face  an  enemy  inferior  in  force, 
base  enough  to  rob  their  neighbors  of  the  property  the 
enemy  had  spared. 

It  would  make  your  heart  ache  to  see  the  women  and 
children  of  the  country  fleeing  from  their  homes  and 
firesides  to  encounter  the  wintry  blasts  and  all  the 
miseries  of  a  deprivation  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life.  Many  poor  families  have  lost  their  all — many 
persons  in  trade  have  been  ruined — and  many,  whose 
circumstances  were  affluent  have  been  brought  to  almost 
beggary. 

AN  INDIAN  ADVENTURE 

As  a  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara  by  the 
British  that  post  afforded  a  base  for  Indian  depredations 
throughout  much  of  the  following  summer.  Few  settlers  at¬ 
tempted  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  experience  of  one 
who  made  the  venture  is  related  by  S.  De  Veaux  in  The  Falls 
of  Niagara. 

Just  below  the  mountain,  and  to  the  right  of  the  road 
which  descends  from  the  Tuscarora  village  lives  Mr. 
Sparrow  Sage.  He  had  on  the  19th  of  December,  1813, 
in  the  distressing  invasion  of  this  frontier,  been  driven 
from  his  home.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  his  harvest, 
he,  the  summer  after,  returned  with  his  wife  to  the  ex¬ 
posed  and  solitary  dwelling.  One  day,  when  he  was  at 
work  at  some  distance  in  the  fields,  an  Indian,  attached 
to  the  British  cause,  entered  the  house.  He  demanded 
something  to  eat,  speaking  in  broken  English.  Mrs.  S. 
was  entirely  alone,  and  immediately  obeyed  his  bidding, 
being  in  hopes  that  he  would,  after  eating,  go  away. 
After  he  had  finished  his  repast,  he  told  her  that  he  lived 
at  Grand  River,  in  Canada,  and  that  he  had  come  after 
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her  to  go  with  him,  and  she  must  be  his  squaw.  She  re¬ 
plied  to  him,  that  could  not  be,  for  she  had  a  husband. 

“No,  no,”  he  angrily  said,  “you  very  pretty — you 
must  be  my  squaw — you  shall  go.” 

In  vain  she  told  him  that  her  husband  and  others  were 
nearby;  that  he  would  better  go  away  or  he  might  get 
killed.  The  Indian  then  took  down  Mr.  S.’s  gun,  and 
finding  it  not  loaded  put  it  up  again.  Afterwards  he 
ransacked  the  house,  commanding  Mrs.  S.  not  to  leave  his 
sight  and  keeping  his  eye  upon  her.  He  first  appropri¬ 
ated  to  himself  all  that  he  could  carry;  then,  seizing  her 
forcibly  by  the  arm,  he  dragged  her  out  of  the  back  door 
and  thence  toward  the  woods  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Niagara,  then  in  the  occupation  of  the  British. 

The  husband  heard  the  screams  of  his  wife,  and  hur¬ 
rying  towards  the  house  seized  an  axe  which  was  lying 
at  the  door,  and  followed  in  pursuit.  He  came  up  to  them 
at  the  fence  on  the  border  of  the  forest.  Not  letting  go 
his  hold,  the  savage  fired  on  Mr.  S.  as  he  ran  toward  them. 
His  ball  did  not  take  effect;  and,  just  as  he  was  raising 
his  victim  to  throw  her  over  the  fence,  he  received  a  blow 
from  the  axe,  which  broke  his  rifle,  and  made  him  let  go 
of  Mrs.  S.  He  then,  consulting  his  own  safety,  leaped 
over  the  fence ;  but  in  doing  so  he  received  another  blow 
from  the  axe,  which  made  him  fill  the  forest  with  his 
yells,  and  he  made  off  with  all  the  speed  he  could  into 
the  thick  woods.  Mr.  S.  did  not  think  proper  to  pursue, 
but,  returning  to  his  wife,  they  immediately  left  their 
dangerous  habitation  for  a  place  of  greater  safety. 

The  disasters  that  marked  the  close  of  1813  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  to  the  Niagara  Frontier  in  the  spring  of  1814  a 
new  American  army  under  new  leaders.  The  series  of  bat¬ 
tles  that  followed  were  the  most  closely  contested  of  any  that 
occurred  on  land  in  the  entire  course  of  the  war.  Documents 
relating  to  them  have  been  selected  for  this  record  with  a 
view  rather  of  presenting  events  as  they  appeared  to  the 
people  at  the  time  than  of  drawing  conclusions,  which  after 
this  lapse  of  time  would  be,  at  best,  of  little  importance. 
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NARRATIVE  OF  GEN.  PORTER 

The  following  account  of  the  battle  of  Chippawa  was 
written  by  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter  in  1840  for  William  L.  Stone, 
who  was  then  editor  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

From  Military  Papers  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Vol.  I,  p.  86. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  fair,  intelligent 
and  connected  history  of  the  interesting  campaign  of 
1814  on  the  Niagara  prepared  by  some  one  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  views  of  those  who  conducted  it,  as  well  as  of 
its  incidents,  gives  him  a  right  to  speak,  and  whose  char¬ 
acter  entitles  him  to  credit,  and  that  aside  from  the 
scanty  information  to  be  gleaned  from  the  official  reports 
of  the  day,  and  some  personal  altercations  which  have 
been  thrown  on  the  public  with  any  other  view  than  a 
faithful  record  of  historical  events,  we  have  nothing  to 
which  we  can  resort  but  a  few  catch-penny  compilations 
as  much  entitled,  so  far  as  facts  are  concerned,  to  the 
name  of  romance  as  history ;  and  I  regret  to  find  that 
you,  for  want  doubtless  of  other  authorities,  have  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  these  books  for  some  of  your 
statements,  and  have,  of  course,  fallen  into  errors.  The 
only  apology  for  the  loss  of  style  and  spirit  in  the  narra¬ 
tion  would  be  that  the  facts  narrated  were  within  the 
personal  knowledge  and  observation  of  the  writer,  who 
vouches  for  their  general  accuracy.  Although  the  story 
of  the  battle  of  Chippawa  is  a  long  one,  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  most  of  the  facts  introduced,  especially  in  everything 
that  relates  to  the  Indians,  will  be  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  the  present  day,  who,  I  think,  will  consider 
the  number  and  minuteness  of  its  details  as  necessary  to 
a  full  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 
the  several  parties  engaged,  rather  than  the  effusion 
of  the  proverbial  garrulity  of  an  old  soldier. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1814,  Gen.  Brown  found  himself 
in  Buffalo  at  the  head  of  a  force  which,  in  his  judgment, 
would  authorize  the  invasion  of  Canada,  for  which  the 
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public  sentiment  appeared  to  be  impatient.  The  army 
consisted  of  two  brigades  of  infantry,  under  Generals 
Scott  and  Ripley,  to  each  of  which  was  attached  a  most 
respectable  and  efficient  train  of  field  artillery,  the  whole 
in  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  equipment.  To  these 
were  added,  under  my  immediate  command,  a  regiment 
of  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  between  400  and  500  strong, 
a  corps  of  600  New  York  volunteers  (100  of  them 
mounted),  then  at  Batavia,  but  who  joined  in  Canada 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Chippawa,  and  between 
550  and  600  Indian  warriors,  including  nearly  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  Six  Nations. 

Gen.  Brown  proposed  to  open  the  campaign  by  the 
capture  of  Fort  Erie,  and  thence  proceeding  rapidly 
down  the  west  side  of  the  Niagara  river,  reduce  in  suc¬ 
cession  the  British  posts  of  Chippawa,  Queenston  heights, 
and  Forts  Mississauga  and  Niagara,  having  made 
arrangements  with  Commodore  Chauncey  for  the  co¬ 
operation  of  his  squadron  on  Lake  Ontario  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  two  last  objects. 

Fort  Erie,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  was 
garrisoned  by  170  men  and  commanded  by  Maj.  Burke 
of  the  British  army.  Chippawa,  eighteen  miles  below, 
and  then  the  headquarters  of  the  British  forces,  was 
commanded  by  Gen.  Riall,  who  had  there  and  at  avail¬ 
able  distances  in  his  rear  an  army  of  about  the  same 
numerical  forces  as  that  of  Gen.  Brown  and  of  nearly  the 
same  composition,  save  that  his  Indian  allies  numbered 
about  200  less. 

In  order  to  form  any  correct  judgment  of  the  battle 
of  Chippawa  (of  which  it  is  my  principal  object  to 
speak),  and  of  the  merits  and  character  of  its  various 
incidents,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  localities  and  posi¬ 
tion  is  indispensably  necessary.  The  Chippawa  or  Wel¬ 
land,  the  north  or  left  bank  of  which  near  its  mouth  was 
occupied  by  the  British  troops  and  their  defenses,  is  a 
respectable  stream  some  150  yards  wide  and  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  deep,  coming  from  the  west  and  entering  the 
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Niagara  on  a  right  angle  with  its  course.  Street’s  creek, 
where  the  American  army  took  its  position,  is  a  small 
stream  running  parallel  with  the  Chippawa  and  dis¬ 
charging  into  the  Niagara  two  miles  away  or  south  of 
it.  The  Chippawa  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  flat, 
open  plain  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth  and 
extending  for  an  indefinite  distance  up  stream.  In  the 
rear  of  this  plain  is,  or  there  was,  a  dense  forest  of  heavy 
timber  of  primitive  growth,  and  the  ground  so  wet  and 
so  much  obstructed  by  fallen  timber  as  to  render  the 
passage  of  it  by  carriages  or  horses  impracticable.  The 
west  bank  of  the  Niagara  for  several  miles  above  is 
nearly  the  same  with  the  south  bank  of  the  Chippawa 
just  described,  with  this  single  difference,  that  about 
midway  between  the  Chippawa  and  Street’s  creek,  there 
is,  or  there  was,  a  strip  of  woodland  which  had  never 
been  cleared,  some  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  forest  to  within  some  ten  or  fifteen  rods  of 
the  Niagara,  and  leaving  between  it  and  the  bank  of 
the  river  an  open  avenue,  through  which  passed  the  great 
public  highway,  thus  forming  a  masque  between  Chip¬ 
pawa  and  Street’s  creek,  by  which  the  occupants  of  one 
plain  were  excluded  from  all  knowledge  or  observation 
of  what  was  passing  on  the  other. 

On  the  2d  July,  Gen.  Brown,  Gen.  Scott  and  myself, 
who  was  doubtless  invited  in  preference  to  Gen.  Ripley 
on  account  of  my  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country, 
made  a  reconnaissance  of  Fort  Erie  and  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Niagara  and  concerted  a  plan  for  the  attack  of 
Fort  Erie  on  the  same  night,  or  rather  the  next  morning. 
By  this  plan  Gen.  Ripley,  with  most  of  his  brigade,  was 
to  embark  in  boats  in  the  course  of  the  night  and  pro¬ 
ceed  up  the  lake,  so  as  to  make  a  landing  on  the  British 
shore  some  mile  and  a  half  above  Fort  Erie  at  daylight 
on  the  3d.  Gen.  Scott  with  his  brigade  was  to  cross  the 
Niagara  through  a  difficult  pass  in  the  Black  Rock  rapids 
and  make  a  simultaneous  landing  at  the  same  distance 
below  the  fort,  when  the  two  brigades  would  advance  on 
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the  fort  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
garrison  until  the  artillery,  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
could  be  brought  over  from  Buffalo  to  reduce  it. 

Gen.  Ripley  departed  according  to  order,  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  dense  fog  the  pilots  lost  their  course  and 
delayed  his  landing  for  some  hours  after  the  appointed 
time.  Gen.  Scott,  however,  with  his  accustomed  energy 
and  promptitude,  and  aided  rather  than  impeded  by  the 
fog,  made  good  his  landing  at  the  hour  and  place  indi¬ 
cated,  and  was  enabled,  by  the  assistance  of  Indians  and 
other  volunteers  who  immediately  followed  him,  so  to 
arrange  his  force  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  garrison. 

The  rising  sun  discovered  the  British  commandant 
with  his  officers  viewing  with  their  glasses  the  surround¬ 
ing  scene,  a  part  of  which  was  the  continued  and  rapid 
transit  of  boats  across  the  Black  Rock  ferry,  freighted 
with  artillery,  horses,  and  Indian  warriors,  destined  for 
their  destruction.  Whether  influenced  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  artillery  or  of  the  Indians,  who  are  held  in 
greater  terror  by  European  than  American  soldiers,  the 
commanding  officer  soon  after  midday,  and  rather  too 
soon  perhaps  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  military  etiquette, 
surrendered  the  post  and  garrison  to  the  demand  of  Gen. 
Scott  at  the  end  of  a  short  parley. 

On  the  same  evening  Gen.  Scott  with  his  brigade  and 
Towson’s  artillery  proceeded  down  the  Niagara,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  having  on  his  march  driven  in 
some  advanced  pickets  of  the  enemy,  established  his 
camp  in  the  open  field  on  the  south  side  of  Street’s  creek, 
two  miles  above  Chippawa.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  (the  4th)  he  was  joined  by  Gen.  Brown  and  Ripley’s 
brigade,  who  encamped  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of 
him.  In  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  4th,  I  crossed  the 
ferry  at  Black  Rock  with  the  Pennsylvania  volunteers 
and  Indians,  and  at  sunrise  marched  for  the  camp,  where 
I  arrived  at  12  o’clock.  On  our  way  down  we  were  met 
by  Gen.  Brown  about  three  miles  above  the  camp,  who, 
on  his  return  with  us,  gave  me  to  understand  that  the 
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position  of  the  army  (although  doubtless  the  best  that 
could  have  been  selected  in  that  neighborhood),  proved 
to  be  a  very  troublesome  and  inconvenient  one  from  its 
restricted  limits,  there  being  but  about  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  between  the  river  and  an  almost  impenetrable 
forest,  which  was  swarming  with  Indians  and  militia, 
accustomed  to  its  haunts,  from  the  British  camp,  and 
who  were  constantly  firing  upon  and  driving  in  his 
pickets;  that  he  had  that  morning  been  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  an  example  of  one  of  his  officers  for  suf¬ 
fering  his  guard  to  be  driven  in,  and  thereby  exposing 
the  whole  camp  to  the  direct  fire  of  these  troublesome  vis¬ 
itants  ;  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  quiet  and 
safety  of  his  camp  that  these  intruders  should  be  dis¬ 
possessed,  and  as  his  troops  of  the  line  were  ill  qualified 
for  this  kind  of  service,  he  proposed  that  I  should  scour 
the  woods  with  my  Indian  force,  sustained  by  the  volun¬ 
teers,  and  drive  the  enemy  across  the  Chippawa,  han¬ 
dling  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  reappear¬ 
ance.  He  assured  me,  too,  most  emphatically,  that  there 
was  not  then  and  had  not  been  since  their  arrival  a  single 
regular  British  soldier  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chippawa 
(an  account  which  was  probably  at  that  moment  sub¬ 
stantially  true),  but  that,  to  guard  against  contingencies, 
he  would  direct  Gen.  Scott  to  cross  Street’s  creek  with 
his  brigade  and  be  ready  in  the  large  plain  (which  soon 
after  became  the  battlefield)  to  sustain  me. 

The  proposition  was  of  course  acceded  to  by  me,  and 
when  afterwards  communicated  to  the  Indians  and  vol¬ 
unteers  received  by  them  with  enthusiasm. 

By  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  troops  having  been 
refreshed  from  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  night  and 
morning,  the  warriors,  many  for  the  first  time  arrayed 
in  the  habiliments  of  battle  costume,  and  the  plan  of 
march  and  attack  settled,  I  formed  the  whole  corps  (with 
the  exception  of  200,  or  one-half  of  the  volunteers,  who 
were  left  in  the  camp  to  be  employed  as  occasion  might 
require),  into  single  line  or  Indian  file  half  a  mile  in  the 
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rear  of  our  camp,  with  the  Indians  towards  the  woods, 
and  then  marching  into  the  woods  in  a  line  at  right 
angles  with  the  river,  until  the  whole  Indian  force  was 
immersed  in  the  forest  and  leaving  the  volunteers  in  the 
field,  I  had  only  to  halt  by  simply  facing  to  the  right, 
form  my  line  of  battle  looking  towards  Chippawa,  and 
presenting  a  front  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length 
and  one  man  deep.  Having  placed  Red  Jacket,  in  whose 
intelligence  I  had  great  confidence,  on  the  extreme  left, 
I  took  my  station  on  the  margin  of  the  wood,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Capt.  Pollard,  a  Seneca  chief  whom  I  con¬ 
sidered  as  probably  better  entitled  than  any  other  to  the 
command,  Col.  Fleming,  the  quartermaster  of  the  Indian 
troops,  Lieut,  (now  Maj.)  Donald  Fraser,  my  aide,  and 
Henry  Johnson,  my  interpreter.  I  was  also  accompanied 
by  Maj.  (now  Adj.  Gen.)  Roger  Jones  and  Maj.  Wood 
of  the  engineers,  afterwards  killed  at  the  sortie  from 
Fort  Erie,  as  volunteers,  and  supported  by  a  company 
of  regular  infantry  marching  in  column  in  our  rear  as  a 
reserve.  The  Indians  were  commanded  by  their  war 
chiefs,  to  whom  I  had  in  a  great  measure  committed  the 
conduct  of  the  battle  and  the  march,  and  were  placed  in 
front  of  their  respective  nations  or  tribes  and  some 
twenty  yards  in  advance  of  the  line  of  warriors.  Having 
previously  sent  out  several  scouts,  we  commenced  our 
march  by  signal,  and  at  first  proceeded  with  extreme 
stillness  and  caution.  The  tribes  have  signals  by  which, 
on  the  discovery  of  any  circumstance  requiring  consulta¬ 
tion  or  change  of  route  or  action,  they  convey  notice 
through  the  whole  line  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  the 
warriors  instantly  drop  on  their  faces  and  remain  quiet 
until  new  orders  are  given.  Two  instances  of  this 
maneuvre  occurred  on  our  march,  the  first  unimportant, 
but  the  last  disclosing  to  us  through  the  scouts  the  exact 
position  of  the  enemy,  which  was  found  to  be  in  a  range 
of  thick  bushes  along  the  margin  of  Street’s  creek.  After 
new  orders — changing  a  little  the  direction  of  our  route 
so  as  to  meet  the  enemy  at  better  advantage — to  increase 
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our  speed  as  much  as  was  consistent  with  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  order  in  the  line,  to  receive  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
but  not  return  it  until  it  could  be  done  with  certain  effect, 
regardless  of  the  fire  of  others;  then  to  rush  upon  them 
with  warwhoop  and  to  pursue,  capture,  and  slaughter  as 
many  of  them  as  practicable  until  our  arrival  in  the  open 
field  in  front  of  Chippawa,  when  we  should  retire  to 
camp. 

We  accordingly  resumed  our  march,  received  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  and  then  rushed  forward  with  savage  yells, 
pursued  them  for  more  than  a  mile  through  scenes  of 
indescribable  horror,  few  only  of  the  fugitives  surren¬ 
dering  themselves  as  prisoners,  while  others,  believing 
that  no  quarter  was  to  be  given,  suffered  themselves  to 
be  overtaken  and  cut  down  with  the  tomahawk,  or  turned 
upon  their  pursuers  and  fought  to  the  last.  On  the 
arrival  of  our  advance  in  the  field  before  Chippawa  we 
were  surprised  by  a  tremendous  discharge  of  musketry, 
and  the  Indian  portion  of  our  line,  which  was  most  in 
advance,  was  thrown  back  upon  the  volunteers  and  re¬ 
serve,  who  for  want  of  equal  speed  were  some  distance 
in  the  rear.  Thinking  that  this  fire  might  have  come 
from  the  enemy  we  had  been  pursuing,  who  on  reaching 
the  plain  had  rallied  and  turned  back,  I  made  an  effort, 
and  not  without  success,  to  re-form  my  line  with  the 
volunteers,  reserve  and  a  portion  of  the  Indians,  and, 
again  advancing  with  caution  to  the  margin  of  the  wood, 
we  found  ourselves  within  a  few  yards  of  the  British 
army  formed  in  line  of  battle  and  presenting  within  the 
same  space  at  least  three  men  fresh  from  their  barracks 
to  one  in  our  attenuated  and  exhausted  line.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  and  returning  two  or  three  fires,  the  enemy 
advanced  impetuously  upon  us,  when,  hearing  nothing 
from  Gen.  Scott,  I  gave  the  order  to  retreat,  “sauve  qui 
peut,”  and  to  rally  in  rear  and  to  the  left  of  Gen.  Scott’s 
brigade  wherever  it  could  be  found. 

It  seems  that  Gen.  Riall  had  resolved  to  make  on  that 
day  a  general  attack  upon  the  Americans,  and  in  execu- 
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tion  of  his  purpose  had  marched  his  whole  force  across 
the  Chippawa  shortly  before  I  entered  the  woods,  and 
having  sent  forward  his  Indians,  militia,  and  other  light 
troops  (which  was  the  force  first  met  by  my  corps),  to 
commence  the  attack  from  the  woods  on  our  left  flank 
he  formed  his  battalions  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chip¬ 
pawa  under  cover  of  the  strip  of  woods  which  separated 
the  armies,  with  his  artillery  on  the  left  near  the  gorge 
or  public  road  on  the  bank  of  the  Niagara  ready  to  act 
the  moment  the  effect  of  the  flank  attack  should  be 
developed. 

The  repulse  of  my  command  was  thus  from  the  main 
body  of  the  British  army  while  Gen.  Scott  was  yet  on 
the  south  side  of  Street’s  creek,  with  an  interval  of  nearly 
a  mile  between  us.  My  error  (if  it  should  not  be  rather 
called  a  misfortune)  was  remaining  too  long  under  an 
unequal  fire,  or  possibly  in  attempting  to  rally  at  all,  for 
I  lost  by  it  besides  other  valuable  men  the  three  principal 
officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  If  the  Indians 
are  more  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  cowardice  than  the 
volunteers,  by  reason  of  leading  them  in  the  flight,  they 
owed  it  only  to  their  greater  speed  and  bottom  in  the 
race,  for  the  volunteers  retreated  with  all  the  speed  they 
could  muster  unrestrained  by  any  other  consideration 
than  a  passing  regard  to  the  safety  of  immediate  com¬ 
panions  in  the  flight.  As  to  myself,  I  found  I  could  gain 
but  little  on  the  British  battalions,  who  were  in  pursuit, 
and  arrived  at  Street’s  creek  the  moment  that  Maj.  (now 
Col.)  Jesup,  whose  battalion  constituted  the  left  and 
last-formed  portion  of  Gen.  Scott’s  line,  had  reached  his 
position,  having  thrown  down  the  fence  to  enable  his 
troops  to  pass  from  the  road  on  the  creek  into  the  field, 
and  he  had  scarcely  assumed  his  post,  which  he  did  with 
great  activity  and  address,  before  the  general  conflict 
between  the  two  parties  commenced. 

Gen.  Scott’s  brigade  received  the  enemy  with  the  most 
perfect  coolness,  and  with  a  simultaneous  discharge  of 
musketry,  which  threw  them  into  confusion  and  soon 
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caused  a  retreat  towards  the  rear  of  the  field,  where  they 
rallied  and  again  advanced,  but  were  again  met  by  Gen. 
Scott  in  the  same  bold  and  decisive  manner,  whereupon 
they  retreated  with  as  much  expedition  as  had  charac¬ 
terized  their  pursuit  of  the  volunteers,  until  they  had 
crossed  the  Chippawa  and  destroyed  the  bridge. 

Gen.  Scott  followed  them  around  the  point  of  woods, 
beyond  which  a  further  pursuit  would  have  been  in  the 
face  of  their  batteries  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek, 
without  the  possibility  of  reaching  them,  by  reason  of 
the  intervention  of  the  river,  where  he  deployed  to  the 
left  on  the  ground  first  occupied  by  the  British,  and 
placed  his  men  on  the  ground  with  their  heads  to  the 
batteries  to  escape  the  effects  of  their  shot. 

After  the  first  fire  of  Gen.  Scott’s  brigade,  I  discov¬ 
ered  a  splendid  horse,  handsomely  caparisoned  but  with¬ 
out  a  rider,  snorting  and  prancing  between  the  lines,  and 
endeavoring  to  escape  to  the  rear  of  the  Americans.  He 
was  immediately  secured  by  my  servant,  and  in  a  few 
moments  I  found  myself  for  the  first  time  in  the  day 
most  comfortably  mounted,  when,  riding  to  Gen.  Brown, 
I  received  an  order  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  200 
volunteers  I  had  left  in  camp  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Scott, 
which  I  promptly  obeyed,  and,  passing  in  column  round 
the  point  of  woods  soon  after  him  and  receiving  the  fire 
of  the  British  batteries,  took  post  on  his  left  in  the  same 
recumbent  position.  There  we  remained  half  an  hour 
waiting  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Riplev,  whose  brigade  had 
taken  a  circuitous  route  to  meet  the  enemy’s  right  and 
who  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  march  through  the  swamp, 
when  we  all  retired  to  camp,  and  thus  ended  the  battle 
of  Chippawa. 

This  battle,  had  Gen.  Scott  been  at  hand  to  support 
the  volunteers  when  they  first  met  the  British  line,  would 
doubtless  have  presented  quite  a  different  aspect,  al¬ 
though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  result  would  have  been 
equally  auspicious  to  the  American  arms.  Why  he  was 
not  there  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  to  me, 
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although  I  have  never  doubted  that  the  omission  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  same  conviction  in  his  mind  which  Gen. 
Brown  had  before  expressed,  “that  there  was  not  a  regu¬ 
lar  soldier  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chippawa,”  and  that 
my  force  was  amply  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  British 
Indians  and  militia.  The  mutual  ignorance  of  the  two 
armies  of  each  other’s  plans  and  movements  led  to  mis¬ 
takes  as  disadvantageous  probably  to  the  enemy  as  to 
ourselves.  The  rapid  and  fatiguing  pursuit  by  the 
enemy  of  our  volunteers  and  Indians  with  frequent  fir¬ 
ings,  and  elated  with  the  idea  that  victory  was  already 
achieved,  necessarily  created  some  confusion  in  their 
ranks,  which  was  so  much  increased  by  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  reception  they  met  with  from  Gen.  Scott  that 
they  could  never  recover.  This  hastened  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  battle,  and  probably  rendered  it  less  san¬ 
guinary  than  if  the  parties  had  met  more  deliberately 
and  with  a  better  understanding  of  each  other’s  views. 

The  intimation  in  a  part  of  your  manuscript  that 
most  or  the  whole  of  the  Indians,  on  their  repulse  at 
Chippawa,  fled  immediately  to  Buffalo  and  were  never 
again  seen  in  the  American  camp,  is  totally  destitute  of 
foundation.  That  some  few  of  them,  from  sheer  cow¬ 
ardice  and  fright,  fled  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle 
to  Buffalo  without  stopping,  I  have  no  doubt.  It  is  also 
true  that  a  considerable  number  more  were  supposed  by 
our  soldiers,  for  want  of  knowledge  of  an  important  fact, 
to  have  retreated  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.  When 
the  Indians  take  a  prisoner,  the  captors,  with  incredible 
dexterity  and  speed,  immediately  lash  his  hands  behind 
him  with  his  own  belt,  bear  him  off  to  the  rear,  leading 
him  like  a  horse  by  the  halter  and  compelling  him  to 
move  at  a  trot.  The  frequent  appearance  of  these  par¬ 
ties,  with  at  least  one  and  sometimes  two  or  three  guards 
to  each  prisoner,  passing  rapidly  through  the  fields  to  the 
rear,  led  doubtless  to  a  belief  with  many  that  they  were 
all  fugitives.  But  that  any  considerable  number  fled 
until  they  had  met  a  force  so  much  superior  as  to  render 
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it  a  duty  to  retreat,  I  do  not  believe.  It  is  certain  that 
a  large  portion  of  them  remained  with  the  army  until 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  when  most  of  them 
withdrew,  for  reasons  which,  as  will  appear  in  what  I 
have  further  to  say  of  them,  afforded  them  at  least  a 
fair  apology.  Early  in  the  morning  after  the  battle  some 
twenty  chiefs  appeared  at  my  tent,  each  accompanied  by 
a  young  warrior  bearing  the  scalps,  strung  on  a  stick 
curved  in  the  shape  of  a  hoop,  which  had  been  taken  on 
the  preceding  day,  having  been  informed  from  some 
source  and  believing  that  a  bounty  would  be  paid  for 
every  scalp  taken  from  an  enemy  in  battle.  I  apprised 
them  of  the  error  into  which  they  had  fallen,  refused  to 
examine  or  count  these  unseemly  trophies,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  buried  or  thrown  into  the  river,  which  was 
immediately  done.  For  the  prisoners  they  brought  in, 
(amounting  to  some  fifteen  or  eighteen,  and  among  them 
were  two  principal  chiefs,  the  sons  of  Dr.  Carr  and 
descendants  of  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  by  his  squaw  wife), 
they  were  allowed  a  small  premium.  They  then  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  visit  the  battle  ground  to  carry  off  the 
bodies  of  their  friends  who  had  fallen,  which  in  the  hurry 
of  their  retreat  they  had  not  been  able  to  do  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day.  This  was  readily  granted,  with  an  under¬ 
standing  that  Col.  Fleming  should  accompany  them.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  they  returned  and  reported 
that  they  had  found  and  brought  in  the  bodies  of,  I 
think,  fifteen  of  their  warriors,  which  they  buried  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  with  the  honors  of  war.  They 
reported  also  that  among  the  numerous  bodies  of  their 
fallen  enemies  they  had  discovered  three  still  living, 
although  mortally  wounded,  and  that  they  had  imme¬ 
diately  dispatched  two  of  them  by  cutting  their  throats, 
but  recognizing  in  the  third,  who  was  burning  with  fever 
and  suffocating  with  thirst  caused  by  his  wounds,  a 
former  resident  of  one  of  their  own  villages,  Johnson  had 
gone  to  a  creek,  filled  his  own  canteen  with  water,  and 
after  giving  it  to  his  countryman  left  him  to  die  alone. 
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On  my  reprobating  the  act  of  taking  the  life  of  an  un¬ 
resisting  man  as  cowardly  and  unworthy  of  a  warrior, 
the  only  reply  made  by  Johnson,  and  uttered  in  a  manner 
that  denied  the  consciousness  of  having  done  an  ignoble 
act,  was:  “We  know,  sir,  that  it  seemed  very  hard  to 
put  these  men  to  death,  but  we  hope  that  you  will  con¬ 
sider  that  these  are  very  bad  times.” 

On  the  march  of  the  army  from  Chippawa  to  Queens- 
ton,  the  Indians,  whose  roving  habits  it  was  impossible 
to  restrain,  besides  committing  some  depredations  on  the 
neighboring  farmers,  discovered  a  depot  of  some  50  bar¬ 
rels  of  spirits,  brandy  and  wine,  which  belonged  to  the 
British  army,  and  was  concealed  by  them  in  the  woods 
on  their  rapid  retreat.  These  spoils  were  all  taken 
from  the  Indians  by  the  quartermaster  of  the  army  with¬ 
out  compensation,  and  caused  some  dissatisfaction 
among  them,  not  perhaps  without  cause  so  far  as  re¬ 
garded  the  public  stores. 

About  this  time  a  proposition  was  made  by  Red 
Jacket,  and  approved  by  Gen.  Brown,  to  send  two  young 
chiefs,  who  were  men  of  prudence  and  address,  as  spies 
to  the  British  Indians,  then  near  the  head  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  where  they  had  retreated  after  the  battle  of  Chip¬ 
pawa,  and  endeavor  to  effect  a  mutual  and  total 
withdrawal  of  all  the  Indians  from  both  armies.  These 
chiefs  after  an  absence  of  three  days  returned  and  re¬ 
ported  that  the  proposition  was  favorably  received  by 
the  very  few  of  the  enemy  to  whom  they  dared  to  make 
their  message  or  themselves  known,  and  that  measures 
would  be  taken  by  the  British  Indians  to  effect  its  object. 
And  this  embassy,  of  which  Red  Jacket  was  disposed  to 
make  the  most,  resulted  in  the  retirement  a  short  time 
before  the  battle  of  Bridgewater  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
our  Indian  force,  under  a  promise,  however,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  British  Indians  appearing  again  in  the  field 
they  would  immediately  return  and  join  the  army. 

The  British  Indians  did  not,  however,  appear  again 
or  give  any  further  annoyance  during  the  campaign, 
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and  yet  some  50  warriors,  among  the  most  distinguished 
of  whom  was  the  brave  Johnson,  baited  by  the  pleasure 
of  a  military  life  of  which  they  had  now  tasted,  returned 
soon  after  to  the  army  and  were  very  useful  auxiliaries 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  having  been  con¬ 
fined  with  the  army  in  Fort  Erie  during  its  investment, 
and  performed  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  sortie  of  the 
17th  September,  and  were  among  the  first  in  the  enemy’s 
trenches. 

(From  Mss.  of  Hon.  P.  A.  Porter.  Reproduced  from  the  Docu¬ 
mentary  History  of  the  Campaign  on  the  Niagara  Frontier  by  the 
Lundy’s  Lane  Historical  Society) . 

LUNDY’S  LANE — BRITISH  VERSION 

Sir  Gordon  Drummond’s  report  to  Sir  George  Prevost.  From  the 
Documentary  History  of  the  Campaign  on  the  Niagara  Frontier  in 
1814,  E.  Cruikshank,  Part  I,  p.  87 ;  also,  in  Military  Occurrences, 
James,  Vol.  II,  p.  436. 

Headquarters,  Niagara  Falls,  27th  July,  1814. 

Sir: — I  embarked  on  board  His  Majesty’s  schooner 
Netley  at  York  on  Sunday  evening,  the  24th  instant,  and 
reached  Niagara  at  daybreak  the  following  morning. 
Finding  from  Lieut.  Col.  Tucker  that  Maj.  Gen.  Riall 
was  supposed  to  be  moving  toward  the  falls  of  Niagara 
to  support  the  advance  of  his  division,  which  he  had 
pushed  on  to  that  place  on  the  preceding  evening,  I  or¬ 
dered  Lieut.  Col.  Morrison,  with  the  89th  regiment  and 
a  detachment  of  the  Royals  and  King’s,  drawn  from 
Forts  George  and  Mississauga,  to  proceed  to  the  same 
point  in  order  that,  with  the  united  force  I  might  act 
against  the  enemy  (posted  at  Street’s  creek,  with  his 
advance  at  Chippawa)  on  my  arrival,  if  it  should  be 
found  expedient.  I  ordered  Lieut.  Col.  Tucker  at  the 
same  time  to  proceed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  with 
300  of  the  41st  and  about  200  of  the  Royal  Scots  and  a 
body  of  Indian  warriors,  supported,  on  the  river,  by  a 
body  of  armed  seamen  under  Capt.  Dobbs,  Royal  Navy. 
The  object  of  this  movement  was  to  disperse  or  capture 
a  body  of  the  enemy  which  was  encamped  at  Lewiston. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  LUNDY’S  LANE 
(From  Field  Book  of  the  War  of  1812  by  Benson  J.  Lossing) 
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Some  unavoidable  delay  having  occurred  in  the  march 
of  the  troops  up  the  right  bank,  the  enemy  had  moved 
off  previous  to  Lieut.  Col.  Tucker’s  arrival.  I  have  to 
express  myself  satisfied  with  the  exertions  of  that  officer. 

Having  refreshed  the  troops  at  Queenston,  and  hav¬ 
ing  brought  across  the  41st,  Royals  and  Indians,  I  sent 
back  the  41st  and  100th  regiments  to  form  the  garrisons 
of  Forts  George,  Mississauga  and  Niagara,  under  Lieut. 
Col.  Tucker,  and  moved  with  the  89th  and  detachments 
of  the  Royals  and  King’s  and  light  company  of  the  41st, 
in  all  about  800  men,  to  join  Maj.  Gen.  Riall’s  division 
at  the  falls. 

When  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  that  position,  I 
met  a  report  from  Maj.  Gen.  Riall  that  the  enemy  was 
advancing  in  great  force.  I  immediately  pushed  on  and 
joined  the  head  of  Lieut.  Col.  Morrison’s  column  just  as 
it  reached  the  road  leading  toward  the  Beaver  Dam(s), 
over  the  summit  of  the  hill  at  Lundy’s  Lane.  Instead  of 
the  whole  of  Maj.  Gen.  Riall’s  division,  which  I  expected 
to  have  found  occupying  this  position,  I  found  it  almost 
in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  whose  columns  were 
within  600  yards  of  the  top  of  the  hill  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  woods  filled  with  his  light  troops.  The  advance  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Riall’s  division,  consisting  of  the  Glengarry 
Light  Infantry  and  incorporated  militia,  having  com¬ 
menced  their  retreat,  I  countermanded  these  corps  and 
formed  the  89th  regiment  and  Royal  Scots  detachments 
and  41st  light  company  in  the  rear  of  the  hill,  their  left 
resting  on  the  great  road ;  my  two  24-pounder  brass  field 
guns  a  little  advanced  in  front  of  the  center  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  hill;  the  Glengarry  Light  Infantry  on  the 
right;  the  battalion  of  incorporated  militia  and  the  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  King’s  regiment  on  the  left  of  the  great 
road;  the  squadron  of  the  19th  Light  Dragoons  in  rear 
of  the  left  on  the  road.  I  had  scarcely  completed  this 
formation  when  the  whole  front  was  warmly  and  closely 
engaged.  The  enemy’s  principal  efforts  were  directed 
against  our  left  and  center.  After  repeated  attacks  the 
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troops  on  the  left  were  partially  forced  back  and  the 
enemy  gained  a  momentary  possession  of  the  road.  This 
gave  him,  however,  no  material  advantage,  as  the  troops 
which  had  been  forced  back  formed  in  the  rear  of  the 
89th  regiment,  fronting  the  rear  and  securing  the  flank. 
It  was  during  this  short  interval  that  Maj.  Gen.  Riall, 
having  received  a  severe  wound,  was  intercepted,  as  he 
was  passing  to  the  rear,  by  a  party  of  the  enemy’s  cav¬ 
alry  and  made  prisoner.  In  the  center,  the  repeated  and 
determined  attacks  of  the  enemy  were  met  by  the  89th 
regiment,  the  detachments  of  the  Royals  and  King’s  and 
the  light  company  of  the  41st,  with  the  most  perfect 
steadiness  and  intrepid  gallantry,  and  the  enemy  was 
repulsed  with  very  heavy  loss.  In  so  determined  a  man¬ 
ner  were  these  attacks  directed  against  our  guns  that 
our  artillerymen  were  bayonetted  by  the  enemy  in  the 
act  of  loading,  and  the  muzzles  of  the  enemy’s  guns  were 
advanced  within  a  few  yards  of  ours.  The  darkness  of 
the  night  during  this  extraordinary  conflict  occasioned 
several  uncommon  incidents.  Our  troops  having  for  a 
moment  been  pushed  back,  some  of  our  guns  remained 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  enemy’s  hands ;  they  were,  how¬ 
ever,  not  only  quickly  recovered,  but  the  two  pieces,  a 
6-pounder  and  a  5V2-inch  howitzer,  which  the  enemy  had 
brought  up,  were  captured  by  us,  together  with  several 
tumbrils,  and  in  limbering  up  our  guns  at  one  period 
one  of  the  enemy’s  6-pounders  was  put  by  a  mistake 
upon  a  limber  of  ours,  and  one  of  our  6-pounders  lim¬ 
bered  on  his,  by  which  means  the  pieces  were  exchanged, 
and  thus,  though  we  captured  two  of  his  guns,  yet  as  he 
obtained  one  of  ours  we  have  gained  only  one  gun. 

About  9  o’clock,  the  action  having  commenced  at  6, 
there  was  a  short  intermission  of  firing,  during  which 
the  enemy  was  employed  in  bringing  up  the  whole  of  his 
remaining  force,  and  he  shortly  after  renewed  his  attack, 
but  was  everywhere  repulsed  with  equal  gallantry  and 
success.  About  this  period,  the  remainder  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Riall’s  division,  which  had  been  ordered  to  retire  on  the 
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advance  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  the  103d  regiment, 
under  Col.  (Hercules)  Scott,  the  headquarters  division 
of  the  8th  (or  King’s)  flank  companies,  104th  and  some 
detachments  of  militia,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Hamilton,  in¬ 
specting  field  officer,  joined  the  troops  engaged;  and  I 
placed  them  in  a  second  line,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Royal  Scots  and  flank  companies,  104th,  with  which  I 
prolonged  my  front  line  on  the  right,  where  I  was  appre¬ 
hensive  of  the  enemy  outflanking  me.  The  enemy’s 
efforts  to  carry  the  hill  were  continued  until  about  mid¬ 
night,  when  he  had  suffered  so  severely  from  the  superior 
steadiness  and  discipline  of  His  Majesty’s  troops  that  he 
gave  up  the  contest  and  retreated  with  great  precipita¬ 
tion  to  his  camp  beyond  the  Chippawa.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  he  abandoned  his  camp,  threw  the  greatest  part 
of  his  baggage,  camp  equipage  and  provisions  into  the 
rapids,  and  having  set  fire  to  Street’s  mills  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  bridge  at  Chippawa,  continued  his  retreat  in 
great  disorder  towards  Fort  Erie.  My  light  troops, 
cavalry  and  Indians  are  detached  in  pursuit  and  to 
harass  his  retreat,  which,  I  doubt  not,  he  will  continue 
until  he  reaches  his  own  shore. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  in  this  severe  action 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  1,500  men,  including 
several  hundreds  of  prisoners  left  in  our  hands.  His  two 
commanding  generals,  Brown  and  Scott,  are  said  to  be 
wounded;  his  whole  force,  which  has  never  been  rated 
at  less  than  5,000,  having  been  engaged.  Enclosed  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  a  return  of  our  loss,  which  has  been 
very  considerable.  The  number  of  troops  under  my  com¬ 
mand  did  not,  for  the  first  three  hours,  exceed  1,500  men; 
the  addition  of  the  troops  under  Col.  (Hercules)  Scott 
did  not  increase  it  to  more  than  2,800  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Gordon  Drummond, 
Lieutenant  General. 

His  Excellency,  Sir  G.  Prevost,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
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The  return  of  losses  showed:  Killed,  84;  wounded,  559; 
missing,  193;  prisoners,  42. 

* 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMANDER’S  ACCOUNT 

Report  of  Maj.  Gen.  Jacob  Brown  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  From 
the  Documentary  History  of  the  Campaign  on  the  Niagara  Frontier 
in  1814  by  E.  Cruikshank,  Part  I,  p.  97 ;  also  in  Palmer’s  Historical 
Register  of  the  United  States  for  1812-14,  Vol.  IV,  p.  56  (1816). 

Buffalo,  7th  August,  1814. 

Sir : — Confined  as  I  was  and  have  been  since  the  last 
engagement  with  the  enemy,  I  fear  that  the  account  I 
am  about  to  give  may  be  less  full  and  satisfactory  than 
under  other  circumstances  it  might  have  been  made.  I 
particularly  fear  that  the  conduct  of  the  gallant  men  it 
was  my  fortune  to  lead  will  not  be  noticed  in  a  way  due 
to  their  fame  and  the  honor  of  our  country. 

You  are  already  apprised  that  the  army  had,  on  the 
25th  ult.,  taken  a  position  at  Chippawa.  About  noon  of 
that  day  Col.  Swift,  who  was  posted  at  Lewiston,  ap¬ 
prised  me  by  express  that  the  enemy  had  appeared  in 
considerable  force  in  Queenston  and  on  its  heights;  that 
four  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  had  arrived  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night  and  were  then  lying  near  Fort  Niagara, 
and  that  a  number  of  the  enemy’s  boats  were  in  view 
moving  up  the  strait.  Within  a  few  moments  after  this 
intelligence  had  been  received,  I  was  further  informed 
by  Captain  Denman  of  the  quartermaster’s  department 
that  the  enemy  was  landing  at  Lewiston,  and  that  our 
baggage  and  stores  at  Schlosser  and  on  their  way  thither 
were  in  danger  of  immediate  capture.  It  is  proper  here 
to  mention  that,  having  received  advices  as  late  as  the 
20th  from  Gen.  Gaines  that  our  fleet  was  then  in  port 
and  the  Commodore  sick,  we  ceased  to  look  for  co-opera¬ 
tion  from  that  quarter,  and  determined  to  disencumber 
ourselves  of  baggage  and  march  directly  for  Burlington 
Heights.  To  mask  this  intention  and  to  draw  from 
Schlosser  a  small  supply  of  provisions,  I  fell  back  upon 
Chippawa.  As  this  arrangement,  under  the  increased 
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force  of  the  enemy,  left  much  at  hazard  on  our  side  of 
the  Niagara,  and  as  it  appeared  by  the  before-mentioned 
information  that  the  enemy  was  about  to  avail  himself 
of  it,  I  conceived  the  most  effectual  method  of  recalling 
him  from  this  object  was  to  put  myself  in  motion  towards 
Queenston.  Gen.  Scott  with  the  First  brigade,  Towson’s 
artillery,  and  all  the  dragoons  and  mounted  men  were 
accordingly  put  in  march  on  the  road  leading  thither, 
with  orders  to  report  if  the  enemy  appeared — then  to 
call  for  assistance,  if  necessary. 

On  the  General’s  arrival  at  the  falls,  he  learned  that 
the  enemy  was  in  force  directly  in  his  front,  narrow 
pieces  of  woods  alone  intercepting  his  view  of  them. 
Waiting  only  to  give  this  information,  he  advanced  upon 
them;  by  the  time  Assistant  Adjutant  Jones  had  deliv¬ 
ered  his  message,  the  action  began;  and  before  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  division  had  crossed  the  Chippawa, 
it  had  become  close  and  general  between  the  advanced 
corps.  Though  Gen.  Ripley  with  the  Second  brigade, 
Maj.  Hindman  with  the  corps  of  artillery  and  Gen.  Por¬ 
ter,  at  the  head  of  his  command,  had  respectively  pressed 
forward  with  ardor,  it  was  not  less  than  an  hour  before 
they  were  brought  to  sustain  Gen.  Scott,  during  which 
time  his  command  most  skillfully  and  gallantly  main¬ 
tained  the  conflict.  Upon  my  arrival  I  found  that  the 
General  had  passed  the  wood  and  engaged  the  enemy  on 
the  Queenston  road  and  on  the  ground  to  the  left  of  it 
with  the  9th,  11th  and  22d  regiments,  with  Towson’s 
artillery — the  25th  had  been  thrown  to  the  right  to  be 
governed  by  circumstances.  Apprehending  that  these 
corps  were  much  exhausted,  and  knowing  that  they  had 
suffered  severelv,  I  determined  to  interpose  a  new  line 
with  the  advancing  troops,  and  thus  disengage  Gen.  Scott 
and  hold  his  brigade  in  reserve;  orders  were  accordingly 
given  to  Gen.  Riplev.  The  enemv’s  artillery  at  this 
moment  occupied  a  hill  which  gave  him  great  advantages 
and  was  the  key  to  the  whole  position ;  it  was  supported 
by  a  line  of  infantry.  To  secure  the  victory  it  was  neces- 
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sary  to  carry  this  artillery  and  seize  the  height.  This 
duty  was  assigned  to  Col.  Miller,  while  to  favor  its  exe¬ 
cution  the  First  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Nicholas,  was  directed  to  menace  and  amuse  the  in¬ 
fantry.  To  my  great  mortification  this  regiment,  after 
a  discharge  or  two  gave  way  and  retreated  some  distance 
before  it  could  be  rallied,  though  it  is  believed  the  officers 
of  the  regiment  exerted  themselves  to  shorten  this  dis¬ 
tance.  In  the  meantime,  Col.  Miller,  without  regard  to 
this  occurrence,  advanced  steadily  and  gallantly  to  his 
object,  and  carried  the  height  and  the  cannon.  Gen. 
Ripley  brought  up  the  23d,  which  had  also  faltered,  to 
his  support,  and  the  enemy  disappeared  from  before 
them.  The  First  regiment  was  now  brought  into  line 
on  the  left  of  the  21st  and  the  detachments  of  the  17th 
and  19th,  Gen.  Porter  occupying  with  his  command  the 
extreme  left — about  the  time  Col.  Miller  carried  the 
enemy’s  cannon. 

The  25th  regiment,  under  Maj.  Jesup,  was  engaged 
in  a  more  obstinate  contest  with  all  that  remained  to 
dispute  with  us  the  field  of  battle.  The  Major,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  had  been  ordered  by  Gen.  Scott  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action  to  take  ground  to  the 
right;  he  had  succeeded  in  turning  the  enemy’s  left 
flank — had  captured,  by  a  detachment  under  Capt. 
Ketchum,  Gen.  Riall  and  sundry  officers — and  showed 
himself  again  in  a  blaze  of  fire,  which  defeated  or  de¬ 
stroyed  a  very  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
ordered  to  form  on  the  right  of  the  22d  regiment.  The 
enemy  rallying  his  forces  and,  as  is  believed,  having 
received  reenforcements,  now  attempted  to  drive  us  from 
our  position  and  regain  his  artillery;  our  line  was  un¬ 
shaken  and  the  enemy  repulsed.  Two  other  attempts 
having  the  same  object  had  the  same  issue.  Gen.  Scott 
was  again  engaged  in  repelling  the  former  of  these,  and 
the  last  I  saw  of  him  on  the  field  of  battle  he  was  near 
the  head  of  his  column  and  giving  to  its  march  a  direc¬ 
tion  that  would  have  placed  him  on  the  enemy’s  right. 
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It  was  with  great  pleasure  I  saw  the  good  order  and 
intrepidity  of  Gen.  Porter’s  volunteers  from  the  moment 
of  arrival ;  but  during  the  last  charge  of  the  enemy  those 
qualities  were  conspicuous,  stimulated  by  the  example 
set  them  by  their  gallant  leader,  by  Maj.  Wood  of  the 
Pennsylvania  corps,  by  Col.  Dobbin  of  New  York  and 
by  their  officers  generally.  They  precipitated  themselves 
upon  the  enemy’s  line  and  made  all  the  prisoners  which 
were  taken  at  this  point  of  the  action. 

Having  been  for  some  time  wounded  and  being  a 
good  deal  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  it  became  my  wish 
to  devolve  the  command  on  Gen.  Scott  and  retire  from 
the  field,  but  on  inquiry  I  had  the  misfortune  to  learn 
that  he  had  been  disabled  by  wounds.  I,  therefore,  kept 
my  post  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  enemy’s 
last  effort  repulsed.  I  now  consigned  the  command  to 
Gen.  Ripley. 

While  retiring  from  the  field,  I  saw  and  felt  that  the 
victory  was  complete  on  our  part  if  proper  measures 
were  promptly  adopted  to  secure  it.  The  exhaustion  of 
the  men  was,  however,  such  as  made  some  refreshment 
necessary ;  they  particularly  required  water.  I  was  my¬ 
self  extremely  sensible  of  the  want  of  this  necessary 
article.  I,  therefore,  believed  it  proper  that  Gen.  Rip- 
lev  and  the  troops  should  return  to  camp  after  bringing 
off  the  dead,  the  wounded  and  the  artillery;  and  in  this 
I  saw  no  difficulty,  as  the  enemy  had  entirely  ceased  to 
act.  Within  an  hour  after  my  arrival  in  camp,  I  was 
informed  that  Gen.  Riplev  had  returned  without  annoy¬ 
ance  and  in  good  order.  I  now  sent  for  him,  and,  after 
giving  mv  reasons  for  the  measure  I  was  about  to  adopt, 
ordered  him  to  put  the  troops  in  the  very  best  possible 
condition:  to  S’ive  to  them  the  necessary  refreshment; 
to  take  with  him  picouets  and  camp  guards  and  every 
other  description  of  force ;  to  put  himself  on  the  field  of 
battle  as  the  day  dawned,  and  there  to  meet  and  beat  the 
enemy  if  he  appeared.  To  this  order  he  made  no  objec¬ 
tion,  and  I  relied  upon  its  execution ;  it  was  not  executed. 
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I  feel  most  sensibly  how  inadequate  are  my  powers  in 
speaking  of  the  troops  to  do  justice  either  to  their  merits 
or  to  my  own  sense  of  them — under  able  direction,  they 
might  have  done  more  and  better. 

From  the  preceding  detail  you  have  new  evidence  of 
the  distinguished  gallantry  of  Generals  Scott  and  Porter, 
of  Col.  Miller  and  Maj.  Jesup. 

Of  the  First  brigade,  the  chief  with  his  aide-de-camp, 
Worth,  his  major  of  brigade,  Smith,  and  every  comman¬ 
der  of  battalion,  were  wounded.  The  Second  brigade 
suffered  less,  but  as  a  brigade  their  conduct  entitled  them 
to  the  applause  of  their  country.  After  the  enemy’s 
strong  position  had  been  carried  by  the  21st  and  detach¬ 
ments  from  the  17th  and  19th,  the  1st  and  23d  assumed 
a  new  character — they  could  not  again  be  shaken  or  dis¬ 
mayed.  Maj.  McFarland  of  the  latter  fell  nobly  at  the 
head  of  his  battalion.  Under  command  of  Gen.  Porter, 
the  militia  volunteers  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
stood  undismayed  amidst  the  hottest  fire  and  repulsed 
the  veterans  opposed  to  them.  The  Canadian  Volunteers, 
commanded  by  Col.  Willcocks,  are  reported  by  Gen.  Por¬ 
ter  as  having  merited  and  received  his  approbation.  The 
corps  of  artillery  commanded  by  Maj.  Hindman  behaved 
with  its  usual  gallantry.  Capt.  Towson’s  battery  at¬ 
tached  to  the  First  brigade  was  the  first  and  the  last 
engaged,  and  during  the  whole  conflict  maintained  that 
high  character  which  they  had  previously  won  by  their 
skill  and  valor.  Captains  Biddle  and  Ritchie  were  both 
wounded  early  in  the  action,  but  refused  to  quit  the  field ; 
the  latter  declared  that  he  would  never  leave  his  piece, 
and  true  to  his  engagement  fell  by  its  side  covered  with 
wounds. 

The  staff  of  the  army  had  its  peculiar  merit  and 
distinction.  Col.  Gardner,  adjutant  general,  though  ill, 
was  on  horseback  and  did  all  in  his  power;  his  assistant, 
Maj.  Jones,  was  very  active  and  useful;  my  gallant 
aides-de-camp,  Austin  and  Spencer,  had  many  and  criti¬ 
cal  duties  to  perform,  in  the  discharge  of  which  the  latter 
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fell.  I  shall  ever  think  of  this  young  man  with  pride  and 
regret — regret  that  his  career  has  been  so  short;  pride 
that  it  has  been  so  distinguished.  The  engineers,  McRea 
and  Wood,  were  greatly  distinguished  on  this  day,  and 
their  high  military  talents  exerted  with  great  effect; 
they  were  much  under  my  eye  and  near  my  person,  and 
to  their  assistance  a  great  deal  is  fairly  to  be  ascribed. 
I  most  earnestly  recommend  them  as  worthy  of  the 
highest  trust  and  confidence. 

The  staff  of  Generals  Ripley  and  Porter  discovered 
great  zeal  and  attention  to  duty.  Lieut.  E.  B.  Randolph 
of  the  20th  is  entitled  to  notice;  his  courage  was  con¬ 
spicuous. 

I  enclose  a  return  of  our  loss ;  those  noted  as  missing 
may  be  generally  numbered  with  the  dead.  The  enemy 
had  but  little  opportunity  of  making  prisoners. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

Jacob  Brown. 

Hon.  John  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  return  showed  171  killed,  572  wounded,  117  missing. 
It  reported  169  prisoners  taken. 

THE  MAN  WHO  CHARGED  THE  GUNS 

Col.  James  Miller,  who  led  the  attack  which  captured  the 
British  battery,  was  a  New  Hampshire  man  and  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  21st  Infantry.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier 
general  for  his  action  at  Lundy’s  Lane.  A  letter  in  which  he 
gives  his  personal  account  of  the  battle  is  reproduced  in 
Cruikshank’s  Documentary  History  for  1814,  Part  I,  p.  105, 
with  credit  to  the  report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  New 
Hampshire  for  1868. 

Fort  Erie,  July  28,  1814. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  instant,  at  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  we  met  the  enemy  and  had,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
most  desperately  fought  actions  ever  experienced  in 
America.  It  continued  for  more  than  three  hours  stub¬ 
bornly  contested  on  both  sides,  when  about  10  o’clock  at 
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night  we  succeeded  in  driving  them  from  their  strong 
position.  Our  loss  was  severe  in  killed  and  wounded.  I 
have  lost  from  our  regiment  in  killed,  wounded  and  miss¬ 
ing  126.  The  enemy  had  got  their  artillery  posted  on  a 
height  in  a  very  commanding  position,  where  they  could 
rake  our  columns  in  any  part  of  the  plain,  and  prevented 
their  advancing.  Maj.  McRea,  the  chief  engineer,  told 
Gen.  Brown  he  could  do  no  good  until  that  height  was 
carried  and  those  cannon  taken  or  driven  from  their 
position.  It  was  then  evening,  but  moonlight.  Gen. 
Brown  turned  to  me  and  said :  “Col.  Miller,  take  your 
regiment  and  storm  that  work,  and  take  it.”  I  had  short 
of  300  men  with  me,  as  my  regiment  had  been  much 
weakened  by  the  numerous  details  made  from  it  during 
the  day.  I,  however,  immediately  obeyed  the  order.  We 
could  see  all  their  slow  matches  and  port-fires  burning 
and  ready.  I  did  not  know  what  side  of  the  work  was 
the  most  favorable  of  approach,  but  happened  to  hit  upon 
a  very  favorable  place  notwithstanding.  We*  advanced 
upon  the  mouths  of  their  pieces  of  cannon.  It  happened 
there  was  an  old  rail  fence  on  the  side  where  we  ap¬ 
proached  undiscovered  by  the  enemy,  with  a  small 
growth  of  shrubbery  by  the  fence  and  within  less  than 
two  rods  of  the  cannon’s  mouth.  I  then  very  cautiously 
ordered  my  men  to  rest  across  the  fence,  take  good  aim, 
fire  and  rush,  which  was  done  in  style.  Not  one  man  at 
the  cannons  was  left  to  put  fire  to  them.  We  got  into 
the  center  of  their  park  before  they  had  time  to  oppose 
us.  A  British  line  was  formed  and  was  lying  in  a  strong 
position  to  protect  their  artillery.  The  moment  we  got 
to  the  center,  they  opened  a  most  destructive  fire  on  us, 
killed  a  great  many  and  attempted  to  charge  with  their 
bayonets.  We  returned  the  fire  so  warmly  they  were 
compelled  to  stand.  We  fought  hand  to  hand  for  some 
time,  so  close  that  the  blaze  of  our  guns  crossed  each 
other,  but  we  compelled  them  to  abandon  their  whole 
artillery,  ammunition,  wagons  and  all,  amounting  to 
seven  pieces  of  elegant  brass  cannon,  one  of  which  was 
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a  24-pounder,  with  eight  horses  and  harnesses,  though 
some  of  the  horses  were  killed.  The  British  made  two 
more  attempts  to  charge  us  at  close  quarters,  both  of 
which  we  repulsed  before  I  was  reenforced,  after  which 
the  1st  and  23d  regiments  came  to  my  relief;  and  even 
after  that  the  British  charged  with  their  whole  line  three 
several  times,  and  after  getting  within  half  pistol  shot 
of  us  were  compelled  to  give  way.  I  took  with  my  regi¬ 
ment  between  30  and  40  prisoners  while  taking  and  de¬ 
fending  the  artillery.  .  .  .  But  I  forgot  to  tell  you  we 
were  unfortunate  about  our  artillery  at  last.  After  Gen¬ 
erals  Brown,  Scott  and  others  were  wounded,  we  were 
ordered  to  return  back  to  our  camp  about  three  miles, 
and  preparations  had  not  been  made  for  taking  off  the 
cannon.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  defend  it  and  make 
preparations  for  that,  too,  and  it  was  all  left  upon  the 
ground  except  one  beautiful  brass  6-pounder,  which  is 
made  a  present  to  my  regiment  in  testimony  of  their  dis¬ 
tinguished  gallantry. 

SCAJAQUADA  CREEK 

Report  to  Maj.  Gen.  Brown  by  Maj.  Lodovick  Morgan  on  the 
action  at  Scajaquada  creek,  on  August  3,  1814.  From  the  Documen¬ 
tary  History  of  the  Campaign  on  the  Niagara  Frontier  in  1814, 
E.  Cruikshank,  Part  I,  p.  121 ;  also  Palmer’s  Historical  Register, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  70. 

Fort  Erie,  Aug.  5,  1814. 

Sir : — Having  been  stationed  with  the  First  battalion 
of  the  First  regiment  of  riflemen  at  Back  Rock  on  the 
evening  of  the  2d  instant,  I  observed  the  British  army 
moving  up  the  river  on  the  opposite  shore  and,  suspect¬ 
ing  they  might  make  a  feint  on  Fort  Erie  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  a  real  attack  on  the  Buffalo  side,  I  immediately 
moved  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  upper  side  of  Con- 
jocta  creek,  and  that  night  threw  up  a  battery  of  some 
logs  which  I  found  on  the  ground  and  had  them  (the 
planks  of  the  bridge — Ed.)  torn  away.  About  2  o’clock 
the  next  morning  my  pickets  from  below  gave  me  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  landing  of  nine  boats  full  of  troops  half  a 
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mile  below.  I  immediately  got  my  men  (240  in  num¬ 
ber)  to  their  quarters  and  patiently  awaited  their  ap¬ 
proach.  At  a  quarter  past  4,  they  advanced  upon  us 
and  commenced  the  attack,  sending  a  party  before  to 
repair  the  bridge  under  cover  of  their  fire.  When  they 
had  got  at  good  rifle  distance,  I  opened  a  heavy  fire  on 
them,  which  laid  a  number  of  them  on  the  ground  and 
compelled  them  to  retire.  They  then  formed  in  the  skirt 
of  the  woods  and  kept  up  the  fire  at  long  shot,  contin¬ 
ually  reenforcing  from  the  Canada  shore,  until  they  had 
22  boat  loads,  and  then  attempted  to  flank  us  by  send¬ 
ing  a  large  body  up  the  creek  to  ford  it,  when  I  detached 
Lieutenants  Ryan,  Smith  and  Armstrong  with  about  60 
men  to  oppose  their  left  wing,  where  they  were  again 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  after  which  they  ap¬ 
peared  disposed  to  give  up  their  object  and  retreated  by 
throwing  six  boat  loads  of  troops  on  Squaw  island,  which 
enfiladed  the  creek  and  prevented  me  from  harassing 
their  rear. 

Their  superior  numbers  enabled  them  to  take  their 
killed  and  wounded  off  the  field,  which  we  plainly  saw, 
and  observed  they  suffered  severely.  We  found  some  of 
their  dead  thrown  into  the  river  and  covered  with  logs 
and  stones,  and  some  on  the  field.  We  also  collected  a 
number  of  muskets  and  accoutrements,  with  clothing 
that  appeared  to  have  been  torn  to  bind  their  wounds. 
We  took  six  prisoners,  who  stated  the  British  force  op¬ 
posed  to  us  to  consist  of  from  1,200  to  1,500  men,  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Tucker  of  the  41st  regiment.  They 
also  state  that  their  object  was  to  recapture  Gen.  Riall 
with  other  British  prisoners  and  destroy  the  stores  de¬ 
posited  at  Buffalo.  The  action  continued  about  two  hours 
and  a  half.  I  am  happy  to  state  they  were  completely 
foiled  in  their  attempts. 

Our  loss  is  trifling  compared  with  theirs.  We  had 
two  killed  and  eight  wounded.  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you 
that  Capt.  Hamilton,  Lieutenants  Wadsworth  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh  are  among  the  latter.  Their  gallantry  in  expos- 
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ing  themselves  to  encourage  their  men,  I  think,  entitles 
them  to  the  notice  of  their  country.  My  whole  command 
behaved  in  a  manner  that  merited  my  warmest  appro¬ 
bation,  and  in  justice  to  them  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning 
the  names  of  the  officers,  which  are  as  follows:  Capt. 
Hamilton,  Lieutenants  Wadsworth,  Ryan,  Calhoun,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Arnold,  Shortridge,  McFarland,  Tipton,  Arm¬ 
strong,  Smith,  Cobbs,  Davidson  and  Austin,  with  Ensign 
Page.  If  you,  sir,  believe  we  have  done  our  duty  we 
shall  feel  highly  gratified. 

I  am,  sir,  etc., 

L.  Morgan,  Major  First  Rifle  Regiment. 

DESPERATE  WORK  AT  FORT  ERIE 

Report  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Drummond  to  Sir  George  Prevost  on  the 
attack  on  Fort  Erie,  August  15,  1814.  From  Cruikshank’s  Docu¬ 
mentary  History,  1814,  Part  I,  p.  146. 

Camp  before  Fort  Erie,  Aug.  16,  1814. 

(private) 

Dear  sir : — I  have  had  a  most  painful  and  distressing 
duty  to  perform  in  reporting  to  Your  Excellency  the  dis¬ 
astrous  result  of  the  attack  which  I  directed  to  be  made 
yesterday  morning  on  the  enemy’s  works  and  Fort  Erie, 
an  attack  which  there  was  no  probability  of  a  doubt  but 
must  have  succeeded  had  the  troops  fulfilled  that  part 
allotted  to  them. 

It  signifies  not  to  the  public  to  whom  the  culpability 
of  failure  in  military  matters  is  attachable,  the  com¬ 
mander  at  all  times  falls  under  censure,  however  high 
his  character  may  have  been.  The  agony  of  mind  I 
suffer  from  the  present  disgraceful  and  unfortunate  con¬ 
duct  of  the  troops  committed  to  my  superintendence 
wounds  me  to  the  soul. 

The  right  column  of  attack  was  entrusted  to  Lieut. 
Col.  Fischer,  and  from  the  reports  I  had  of  his  steady 
conduct  on  the  line  of  march  every  hope  was  entertained 
of  a  continuance  of  it  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Capt.  Powell, 
D.  A.  Q.  M.  G.,  led  the  column.  The  forlorn  hope  con- 
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sisted  of  a  sub-division  of  the  light  company  of  the  King’s 
regiment  under  Lieut.  Young,  and  Sergt.  Powell  of  the 
19th  Light  Dragoons  accompanied  it,  being  acquainted 
with  the  ground.  This  sub-division  was  supported  by 
the  light  company  of  De  Watteville’s  regiment.  The 
100th  light  company  followed.  Next  the  second  sub¬ 
division  of  the  King’s  light  company.  Then  the  grena¬ 
diers  of  De  Watteville’s  and  the  light  company  of  the 
89th.  This  corps  was  supported  by  the  volunteers  of 
De  Watteville’s  (nearly  the  whole  regiment)  and  the 
King’s  regiment. 

It  appears  that  part  of  the  forlorn  hope  and  about 
half  of  De  Watteville’s  light  company,  by  wading 
through  the  water,  though  the  footing  was  excessively 
rough  and  rocky  along  the  lake  shore,  turned  the  left 
flank  of  an  abatis  which  extended  from  the  enemy’s  bat¬ 
tery  on  Snake  hill  (the  left  of  their  position)  to  the  lake, 
and  part  penetrated  through  the  abatis  itself,  and 
thereby  gained  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s  works.  The  fire 
of  the  enemy  by  this  time  being  extremely  heavy,  both 
from  artillery  and  musketry,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  simul¬ 
taneous  shock  of  panic  pervaded  the  greater  part  of  those 
not  immediately  in  advance,  and  the  forlorn  hope,  not 
finding  itself  sufficiently  supported,  was  reluctantly  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  the  advantages  they 
had  gained  and  of  retiring  again  through  the  water 
under  a  most  galling  fire.  They  had  lost  many  men,  and 
De  Watteville’s  light  company  nearly  half  their  num¬ 
bers.  The  light  company  of  the  89th,  notwithstanding 
they  were  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  grenadiers  of 
De  Watteville’s  in  the  precipitancy  of  their  retreat,  was 
the  only  body  that  preserved  its  order  and  remained 
firm  upon  its  ground.  By  this  act  of  steadiness  they  for¬ 
tunately  lost  scarcely  a  man.  The  main  body  of  De 
Watteville’s  retreated  in  such  confusion  they  carried  the 
King’s  regiment  before  them  like  a  torrent. 

Thus  by  the  misconduct  of  this  foreign  corps  has 
the  opportunity  been  totally  lost  for  the  present  of  strik- 
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ing  such  a  blow  at  the  enemy’s  force  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  as  would  altogether  prevent  his  appearing  again 
in  any  force  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  at  least  during  the 
present  campaign. 

The  attacking  columns  of  the  left  were  entrusted  to 
Col.  Scott  and  Lieut.  Col.  Drummond.  An  unfortunate 
explosion,  supposed  by  accident,  of  some  expense  (ex¬ 
posed — Ed.)  ammunition  in  the  demi-bastion  of  the 
works,  by  the  destruction  of  many  valuable  officers  and 
men,  threw  the  remainder  into  such  confusion  'and  dis¬ 
may  that  they  likewise  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  and 
the  enemy  remained  in  possession  of  his  works.  .  .  . 

I  am  now  reduced  to  a  most  unpleasant  predicament 
with  regard  to  force,  as  the  Royals,  the  King’s,  41st,  89th, 
100th  and  now  the  103d  are  so  much  weakened  as  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  be  fit  to  keep  the  field. 

AS  GEN.  GAINES  SAW  IT 

Report  of  Brig.  Gen.  Gaines  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  attack 
on  Fort  Erie,  August  15,  1814.  From  Cruikshank’s  Documentary 
History,  1814,  Part  I,  p.  152 ;  also  Palmer’s  Historical  Register, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  73. 

H.  Q.  Left  Wing,  Second  Division, 
Fort  Erie,  U.  C.,  Aug.  23,  1814. 

Sir : — I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Department  of  War  the  particulars  of  the 
battle  fought  at  this  place  on  the  15th  inst.  between  the 
left  wing  of  the  Second  division  of  the  Northern  army 
under  my  command  and  the  British  forces  in  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Upper  Canada  commanded  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Drum¬ 
mond,  which  terminated  in  a  signal  victory  in  favor  of 
the  United  American  arms.  Our  position  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake  at  the  entrance  of  the  Niagara  river  being 
nearly  a  horizontal  plain,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  possessing  few  natural  advan¬ 
tages,  had  been  strengthened  in  front  by  a  temporary 
parapet,  breastworks,  entrenchments  and  abatis,  with 
two  batteries  and  six  fieldpieces.  The  small  unfinished 
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Fort  Erie,  with  a  24,  18  and  12  pounders,  formed  the 
N.  E.,  and  the  Douglass  battery,  with  an  18  and  6 
pounder,  the  S.  E.  angle  of  our  right;  the  left  is  defended 
by  a  redoubt  battery  with  six  fieldpieces,  just  thrown  up 
on  a  small  ridge ;  our  rear  was  left  open  to  the  lake,  bor¬ 
dered  by  a  rocky  shore  of  easy  ascent;  the  battery  on 
the  left  was  defended  by  Capt.  Towson;  Fort  Erie,  by 
Capt.  Williams,  with  Maj.  Trimble’s  command  of  the 
19th  infantry;  the  batteries  on  the  front,  by  Captains 
Biddle  and  Fanning;  the  whole  of  the  artillery  com¬ 
manded  by  Maj.  Hindman. 

Parts  of  the  11th,  9th  and  22d  infantry  (of  the  late 
veteran  brigade  of  Maj.  Gen.  Scott)  were  posted  on  the 
right  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Aspinwall.  Gen. 
Ripley’s  brigade,  consisting  of  the  21st  and  23d,  defended 
on  the  left;  Gen.  Porter’s  brigade  of  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  with  our  distinguished  rifle¬ 
men,  occupied  the  center. 

I  have  heretofore  omitted  stating  to  you  that  during 
the  13th  and  14th  the  enemy  had  kept  up  a  brisk  can¬ 
nonade,  which  was  sharply  returned  from  our  batteries 
without  any  considerable  loss  on  our  part.  At  6  p.  m. 
one  of  their  shells  lodged  in  a  small  magazine  in  Fort 
Erie,  which  was  fortunately  almost  empty;  it  blew  up 
with  an  explosion  more  awful  in  its  appearance  than 
injurious  in  its  effects,  as  it  did  not  disable  a  man  or 
damage  a  gun.  It  occasioned  but  a  momentary  cessation 
of  the  thunders  of  the  artillery  on  both  sides ;  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  loud  and  joyous  shout  of  the  British  army, 
which  was  instantly  returned  on  our  part,  and  Capt. 
Williams,  amidst  the  smoke  of  the  explosion  renewed  the 
contest  by  an  animated  roar  of  his  heavy  cannon. 

From  the  supposed  loss  of  our  ammunition  and  the 
consequent  depression  such  an  event  was  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  upon  the  minds  of  the  men,  I  felt  persuaded  that 
this  explosion  would  lead  the  enemy  to  assault,  and  made 
my  arrangements  accordingly.  The  annexed  paper, 
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No.  1,  is  a  copy  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Drummond’s  plan  of 
attack. 

The  night  was  dark  and  the  early  part  of  it  raining, 
but  the  faithful  sentinel  slept  not.  One-third  of  the 
troops  were  up  at  their  posts.  At  half  past  two  o’clock 
the  right  column  of  the  enemy  approached,  and,  though 
enveloped  in  darkness  black  as  his  designs  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  was  distinctly  heard  on  our  left  and  promptly 
marked  by  our  musketry,  under  Maj.  Wood,  and  artil¬ 
lery,  under  Capt.  Towson.  Being  mounted  at  the 
moment,  I  repaired  to  the  point  of  attack,  where  the 
sheet  of  fire  rolling  from  Towson’s  battery  and  the  mus¬ 
ketry  of  the  left  wing  of  the  21st  infantry,  under  Maj. 
Wood,  enabled  me  to  see  the  enemy’s  column  of  about 
1,500  men  approaching  on  that  point.  His  advance  was 
not  checked  until  it  approached  within  ten  feet  of  our 
infantry;  a  line  of  loose  brush  representing  an  abatis 
only  intervened;  a  column  of  the  enemy  attempted  to 
pass  around  the  abatis  through  the  water,  where  it  was 
nearly  breast  deep;  apprehending  that  this  point  would 
be  carried,  I  ordered  a  detachment  of  riflemen  and  in¬ 
fantry  to  its  support,  but  having  met  with  the  gallant 
commander,  Maj.  Wood,  was  assured  by  him  that  he 
could  defend  his  position  without  reenforcements. 

At  this  moment  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  but  in¬ 
stantly  renewed  the  charge  and  were  again  repulsed. 
My  attention  was  now  called  to  the  right,  where  our  bat¬ 
teries  and  lines  were  soon  lighted  by  a  most  brilliant  fire 
of  cannon  and  musketry.  It  announced  the  approach  of 
the  center  and  left  columns  of  the  enemy,  under  Colonels 
Drummond  and  Scott.  The  latter  was  received  by  the 
veteran  Ninth,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Foster,  and 
Captains  Boughton’s  and  Harding’s  companies  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  aided  by  a  6-pounder 
judiciously  posted  by  Maj.  McRee,  chief  engineer,  who 
was  most  active  and  useful  at  this  point.  They  were 
repulsed.  That  of  the  center,  led  by  Col.  Drummond, 
was  not  long  kept  in  check.  It  approached  at  once  every 
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assailable  point  of  the  fort,  and  with  scaling  ladders 
ascended  the  parapet,  but  was  repulsed  with  dreadful 
carnage.  The  assault  was  twice  repeated  and  as  often 
checked,  but  the  enemy,  having  moved  round  in  the  ditch, 
covered  by  darkness,  added  to  the  heavy  cloud  of  smoke 
which  had  rolled  from  our  cannon  and  musketry  en¬ 
veloping  surrounding  objects,  repeated  the  charge,  re¬ 
ascended  the  ladders,  and  with  their  pikes,  bayonets  and 
spears  fell  upon  our  gallant  artillerists.  The  gallant 
spirits  of  our  favorite  Capt.  Williams  and  Lieutenants 
McDonough  and  Watmaugh,  with  their  brave  men,  were 
overcome;  the  two  former  and  several  of  their  men  re¬ 
ceived  deadly  wounds.  Our  bastion  was  lost.  Lieut. 
McDonough,  being  severely  wounded,  demanded  quar¬ 
ter;  it  was  refused  by  Col.  Drummond..  The  lieutenant 
then  seized  a  handspike  and  nobly  defended  himself  until 
he  was  shot  down.  .  .  . 

The  battle  now  raged  with  increased  fury  on  the 
right,  but  on  the  left  the  enemy  was  repulsed  and  put 
to  flight;  thence  and  from  the  center  I  ordered  reenforce¬ 
ments.  They  were  promptly  sent  by  Brig.  Gen.  Ripley 
and  Gen.  Porter.  Capt.  Fanning  of  the  corps  of  artil¬ 
lery  kept  up  a  spirited  and  destructive  fire  with  his  field- 
pieces  on  the  enemy  attempting  to  approach  the  fort. 
Maj.  Hindman’s  gallant  efforts  aided  by  Maj.  Trimble, 
having  failed  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  bastion  with 
the  remaining  artillery  and  infantry  in  the  fort,  Capt. 
Birdsall  of  the  Fourth  Rifle  regiment  gallantly  rushed 
in  through  the  gateway  to  their  assistance,  and  with 
some  infantry  charged  the  enemy,  but  was  repulsed  and 
the  captain  severely  wounded.  A  detachment  of  the 
11th,  19th  and  22d  infantry  under  Capt.  Foster  of  the 
11th  were  introduced  over  the  interior  bastion  for  the 
purpose  of  charging  the  enemy;  Maj.  Hall,  Assistant  In¬ 
spector  General,  very  handsomely  tendered  his  services 
to  lead  the  charge.  The  charge  was  gallantly  made  by 
Capt.  Foster  and  Maj.  Hall,  but  owing  to  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  passage  up  the  bastion,  admitting  only  two 
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or  three  men  abreast,  it  failed.  It  was  often  repeated 
and  as  often  checked.  The  enemy’s  force  in  the  bastion 
was,  however,  much  cut  to  pieces  and  diminished  by  our 
artillery  and  small  arms. 

At  this  moment  every  operation  was  arrested  by  the 
explosion  of  some  cartridges  deposited  in  the  end  of  the 
stone  building  adjoining  the  contested  bastion;  the  explo¬ 
sion  was  tremendous;  it  was  decisive;  the  bastion  was 
restored. 

At  this  moment  Capt.  Biddle  was  ordered  to  cause  a 
fieldpiece  to  be  posted  so  as  to  enfilade  the  exterior  plain 
and  salient  glacis.  The  Captain,  though  not  recovered 
from  a  severe  contusion  in  the  shoulder  received  from  one 
of  the  enemy’s  shells,  promptly  took  his  position  and 
served  his  fieldpiece  with  vivacity  and  effect.  Capt.  Fan¬ 
ning’s  battery  likewise  played  upon  them  at  this  time 
with  great  effect.  The  enemy  were  in  a  few  moments 
entirely  defeated,  taken  or  put  to  flight,  leaving  on  the 
field  221  killed,  174  wounded  and  186  prisoners  (581), 
including  14  officers  killed  and  7  wounded  and  prisoners. 
A  large  portion  are  so  severely  wounded  that  they  can¬ 
not  survive.  The  slightly  wounded,  it  is  presumed,  were 
carried  off. 


(Generous  acknowledgments  are  made  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers,  particularly  Ripley  and  Porter.  A  note 
had  been  received  from  an  officer  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British  Indians,  saying  that  he  suffered  no  worse  indig¬ 
nity  than  the  loss  of  his  money,  and  was  then  in  the 
British  camp. — Ed.) 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

E.  P.  Gaines, 

Brigadier  General,  commanding. 
Hon.  John  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington. 

THE  DECISIVE  SORTIE 

Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  Maj.  Gen.  Brown  on  the  Sortie 
from  Fort  Erie  on  September  17,  1814.  From  Cruikshank’s  Docu¬ 
mentary  History,  1814,  Part  I,  p.  211 ;  also  Palmer’s  Historical  Regis¬ 
ter,  Vol.  IV,  p.  91. 
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Headquarters,  Fort  Erie,  Sept.  29,  1814. 

Sir: — In  my  letter  of  the  18th  instant  I  briefly  in¬ 
formed  you  of  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  sortie  which 
took  place  the  day  preceding.  But  it  is  due  to  the  gallant 
officers  and  men  to  whose  bravery  we  are  indebted  for 
our  success  on  this  occasion  that  I  should  give  you  a 
more  circumstantial  and  detailed  account  of  this  affair. 

The  enemy’s  camp  I  had  ascertained  to  be  situated 
in  a  field  surrounded  by  woods,  nearly  two  miles  distant 
from  their  batteries  and  entrenchments,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  keep  the  part  of  the  force  which  was  not 
upon  duty  out  of  the  range  of  our  fire  from  Fort  Erie 
and  Black  Rock.  Their  infantry  was  formed  into  three 
brigades,  estimated  at  1,200  or  1,500  men  each.  One  of 
these  brigades  with  a  detail  from  their  artillery  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  their  works,  these  being  about  500  yards  dis¬ 
tant  from  old  Fort  Erie  and  the  right  of  our  line.  We 
had  already  suffered  much  from  the  fire  of  two  of  their 
batteries  and  were  aware  that  a  third  was  about  to  open 
upon  us.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  resolved  to  storm 
the  batteries,  destroy  the  cannon  and  roughly  handle  the 
brigade  upon  duty  before  those  in  reserve  could  be 
brought  into  action. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  infantry  and  rifle¬ 
men,  regulars  and  militia,  were  ordered  to  be  paraded 
and  put  in  readiness  to  march  precisely  at  12  o’clock. 
Gen.  Porter  with  the  volunteers,  Col.  Gibson  with  the 
riflemen  and  Maj.  Brooke  with  the  23d  and  1st  Infantry 
and  a  few  dragoons  acting  as  infantry,  were  ordered  to 
move  from  the  extreme  left  of  our  position  upon  the 
enemy’s  right  by  a  passage  opened  through  the  woods  for 
the  occasion.  Gen.  Miller  was  directed  to  station  his 
command  in  the  ravine  which  lies  between  Fort  Erie  and 
the  enemy’s  batteries,  by  passing  them  by  detachments 
through  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  and  the  21st  Infantry 
under  Gen.  Ripley  was  posted  as  a  corps  of  reserve  be¬ 
tween  the  new  bastions  of  Fort  Erie — all  under  cover 
and  out  of  the  view  of  the  enemy. 
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About  20  minutes  before  3  p.  m.,  I  found  the  left 
columns  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Porter,  which  were 
destined  to  turn  the  enemy’s  right,  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  British  entrenchments.  They  were  ordered  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  commence  the  action.  Passing  down  the 
ravine,  I  judged  from  the  report  that  the  action  had  com¬ 
menced  on  our  left.  I  now  hastened  to  Gen.  Miller  and 
directed  him  to  seize  the  moment  and  pierce  the  enemy’s 
entrenchments  between  batteries  Nos.  2  and  3.  My  orders 
were  promptly  and  ably  executed.  Within  30  minutes 
after  the  first  gun  was  fired,  batteries  Nos.  3  and  2,  the 
enemy’s  line  of  entrenchments,  and  his  two  blockhouses 
were  in  our  possession.  Soon  after,  battery  No.  1  was 
abandoned  by  the  British.  The  guns  in  each  were  spiked 
by  us  or  otherwise  destroyed,  and  the  magazine  of  No.  3 
was  blown  up. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  explosion,  I  had  ordered 
up  the  reserve  under  Gen.  Ripley.  As  he  passed  me  at 
the  head  of  his  column,  I  desired  him,  as  he  would  be  the 
senior  in  advance,  to  ascertain  as  near  as  possible  the 
situation  of  the  troops  in  general,  and  to  have  a  care  that 
not  more  was  hazarded  than  the  occasion  required ;  that 
the  object  of  the  sortie  effected,  the  troops  would  retire 
in  good  order,  etc.  Gen.  Ripley  passed  rapidly  on.  Soon 
after,  I  became  alarmed  for  Gen.  Miller  and  sent  an 
order  for  the  21st  to  hasten  his  support  towards  battery 
No.  1.  Col.  Upham  received  the  order  and  advanced  to 
the  aid  of  Gen.  Miller.  Gen.  Ripley  had  inclined  to  the 
left,  where  Maj.  Brooke’s  command  was  engaged,  with 
a  view  of  making  some  necessary  inquiries  of  that  officer, 
and  in  the  act  of  doing  so  was  unfortunately  wounded. 
By  this  time  the  object  of  the  sortie  was  accomplished 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectation.  Gen.  Miller  had 
consequently  ordered  the  troops  on  the  right  to  fall  back. 
Observing  this  movement,  I  sent  my  staff  along  the  line 
to  call  in  the  other  corps.  Within  a  few  minutes  they 
retired  to  the  ravine  and  from  thence  to  camp. 

Thus  1,000  regulars  and  an  equal  portion  of  militia, 
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in  one  hour  of  close  action,  blasted  the  hopes  of  the 
enemy,  destroyed  the  fruits  of  50  days’  labor  and  dimin¬ 
ished  his  effective  force  1,000  men,  at  least.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  the  gallant  conduct 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  this  division,  whose  valor  has 
shown  superior  to  every  trial.  Gen.  Porter,  in  his  official 
report  herein  enclosed,  has  very  properly  noticed  those 
patriotic  citizens  who  have  done  so  much  honor  to  them¬ 
selves  by  freely  and  voluntarily  tendering  their  services 
at  a  dangerous  and  critical  period.  .  .  . 

It  is  proper  here  to  notice  that,  although  but  one-third 
of  the  enemy’s  force  was  on  duty  when  his  works  were 
carried,  the  whole  were  brought  into  action  while  we 
were  employed  in  destroying  his  cannon.  We  secured 
prisoners  from  seven  of  his  regiments  and  know  that  the 
6th  and  82d  suffered  severely  in  killed  and  wounded,  yet 
these  regiments  were  not  upon  duty. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Drummond  broke  up  his  camp  during  the 
night  of  the  21st  and  retired  to  his  entrenchments  behind 
the  Chippawa.  A  party  of  our  men  came  up  with  the 
rear  of  his  army  at  Frenchman’s  creek.  The  enemy  de¬ 
stroyed  part  of  their  stores  by  setting  fire  to  the  buildings 
from  which  they  were  employed  in  conveying  them.  We 
found  in  and  about  their  camp  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cannon  ball  and  upwards  of  100  stand  of  arms. 

I  send  you  enclosed  a  return  of  our  loss.  The  return 
of  prisoners  enclosed  does  not  include  the  stragglers  that 
came  in  after  the  action. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Jacob  Brown. 

Honorable  Secretary  of  War. 

Gen.  Porter’s  report  on  this  action  may  be  found  in 
Palmer’s  Historical  Register,  Vol.  IV,  p.  98. 

The  account  of  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  is  in  the  Buffalo  Gazette  of  February  21,  1815. 

Authorities — Buffalo  Gazette  (dates  in  text)  ;  Historical  Register 
of  the  United  States  in  1812-14,  T.  H.  Palmer,  editor,  Vol.  II,  p.  105, 
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p.  116,  p.  295,  p.  350;  Vol.  IV,  p.  56,  p.  70,  p.  73,  p.  91,  p.  98;  The 
Story  of  Laura  Secord  and  Fanny  Doyle  by  Sara  Sabrina  Swain; 
Memoirs  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Scott;  The  Falls  of  Niagara,  S.  De  Veaux; 
Military  Occurrences  of  the  Late  War,  William  James,  Vol.  II,  p.  400, 
p.  436,  p.  443;  Buffalo  and  the  Senecas,  William  Ketchum,  Vol.  II, 
p.  392;  History  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  0.  Turner,  p.  602;  Docu¬ 
mentary  History  of  the  Campaign  on  the  Niagara  Frontier  in  1814, 
E.  Cruikshank  (paged  in  text)  ;  Military  Papers  of  Daniel  D.  Tomp¬ 
kins,  Vol.  I,  p.  86. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


NIAGARA  COUNTY 

Until  the  separation  of  Erie  and  Niagara  counties,  the 
history  of  the  frontier  is  common  to  both  of  these  govern¬ 
mental  units,  and  it  has  been  so  treated  in  these  volumes. 
While  common  or  closely  associated  interests  have  continued 
to  be  most  conspicuous,  the  division  of  the  territory  requires 
a  more  localized  narrative  of  the  development  within  that 
portion  of  the  frontier  area  which  now  alone  retains  the 
name  of  Niagara  county. 

THE  RIDGE  ROAD 

The  principal  highway  of  communication  in  Niagara 
county  previous  to  the  building  of  the  Erie  canal,  and,  for 
land  travel,  until  railroads  were  well  established,  was  the 
Ridge  road.  It  also  carried  the  more  ambitious  name  of  the 
Alluvial  Way  in  Spafford’s  Gazetteer  of  New  York,  published 
in  1813,  and  it  is  mentioned  under  that  name  as  late  cer¬ 
tainly  as  1830.  Books  of  travel  on  this  region  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  spoke  of  the  Ridge  road  almost 
as  invariably  as  they  described  the  Niagara  cataract.  None 
of  these  references  is  more  essentially  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  county  than  is  that  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  committed  to 
his  private  journal  in  1810. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  Genesee  river,  we  entered  a 
remarkable  road  called  the  Ridge  road,  extending  from 
that  river  to  Lewiston,  78  miles.  The  general  elevation 
of  the  ridge  is  from  10  to  30  feet,  and  its  width  varies. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  more  than  15  or  20  yards.  Its  gen¬ 
eral  distance  from  Lake  Ontario  is  ten  miles ;  at  Davis’s 
it  is  nine  miles.  This  ridge  runs  from  east  to  west. 
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About  from  three  to  half  a  mile  south,  and  parallel  with 
this  ridge,  there  is  a  slope  or  terrace,  elevated  200  feet 
more,  with  a  limestone  top  and  the  base  freestone.  The 
indications  on  the  ridge  show  that  it  was  originally  the 
bank  of  the  lake.  .  .  . 

In  imagination,  one  might  suppose  that  this  ridge 
was  a  great  road,  created  some  thousand  years  ago  by 
the  powerful  emperor  of  a  populous  state  to  connect  the 
lakes  with  the  interior  of  the  country;  or,  like  the  wall 
of  China,  a  great  breastwork  erected  by  a  mighty  state 
to  protect  the  country  against  incursions  from  the  lakes. 
Such  as  it  is,  the  lashing  of  the  waves  of  the  lake  has 
spread  this  ridge  with  gravel;  and  if  the  stumps  of  the 
trees  are  eradicated  and  the  cavities  filled  up,  it  may 
be  made  the  best  road  in  the  United  States — the  expense 
of  which  will  not  exceed  $200  per  acre.  It  is  20  feet 
wide,  but  intended  to  be  five  rods. 

The  road  was  laid  out  by  the  agents  of  the  Holland  Land 
Company  in  1808.  Harriet  Martineau,  writing  in  1834, 
called  it  “one  of  the  best  in  the  States.”  Frances  Anne  Butler 
(Fanny  Kemble)  in  1832  gave  it  a  paragraph  as  “a  very 
remarkable  tract.”  It  attracted,  however,  as  a  wonder  of 
nature  rather  than  a  carriage  way.  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  (1827) 
was  particularly  impressed  by  it.  He  wrote : 

On  the  27th  of  June  we  left  Rochester  and  traveled 
about  30  miles  on  what  is  called  the  Ridge  road,  which 
runs  along  the  summit  of  a  gently  sloping  bank  of  sand 
and  gravel,  supposed  to  have  formed,  in  some  remote  era 
of  the  globe,  the  beach  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  southern 
margin  of  which  it  is  very  nearly  parallel,  though  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  higher  in  level  and  at  present  distant  from  it 
eight  or  ten  miles.  This  ridge  forms  the  southern  termi¬ 
nation  to  a  flat,  or  very  moderately  inclined,  belt  of 
country,  once  probably  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  above  the 
general  level  of  which  flat  district  this  old  beach  rises 
to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 
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To  commonplace,  every-day  experience,  this  Ridge 
road,  viewed  without  any  reference  to  its  geological  his¬ 
tory,  offers  nothing  to  the  observation  of  a  traveler  more 
than  a  better  carriage  way  than  he  has  seen  for  some 
days  past.  But  when  his  imagination,  conducted  by 
legitimate  reasoning,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  a  glori¬ 
ous  chain  of  events  in  the  evolution  of  the  earth’s  surface 
is  made  apparent.  The  order  and  degree  of  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  placed  so  palpably  before  him  that  he  can 
almost  fancy  himself  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
in  its  ancient  state,  ready  to  witness  the  disruption  of 
that  immense  barrier  of  which  all  traces  are  now  gone, 
but  which  at  one  period  must  have  confined  the  water  at 
a  level  sufficiently  high  to  submerge  a  great  part  of  the 
surrounding  continent. 

An  idea  of  the  character  and  amount  of  travel  which  went 
over  this  road  may  be  drawn  from  Mrs.  Lucy  Williams 
Hawes’s  reminiscences  of  Lewiston,  written  in  1887 : 

Fifty  or  60  years  ago,  Lewiston  had  advantages  de¬ 
nied  Buffalo  and  Rochester.  Her  main  or  Center  street 
was  the  great  “Overland  route  across  the  continent.” 
Great  lines  of  stages,  thronged  with  travelers  to  the 
falls  and  loaded  with  heavy  foreign  mails,  landed  by 
Cunard  steamers  at  Portland,  rattled  down  her  broad 
avenue.  Lewiston  was  the  port  of  entry  and  the  dis¬ 
tributing  post  office.  The  salary  of  the  postmaster  was 
$2,500 — that  of  the  collector  $2,000.  Before  there  were 
any  railroads  great  ox  teams,  sometimes  30  a  day,  bore 
merchandise  up  the  mountain,  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
tramway,  with  its  windlass.  The  pioneers  of  Michigan, 
Illinois  and  the  states  beyond  came  in  their  white- 
covered  wagons  and  were  often  detained  here  by  the 
floating  ice  on  the  river  they  had  to  cross  on  their  way 
to  their  El  Dorado.  Great  droves  of  cattle  and  other 
domestic  animals  passed  through,  and  likewise  the  fine 
timber  of  the  virgin  forests,  shipped  to  Montreal  and 
Quebec. 
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COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 

Naturally  the  Ridge  road  marked  the  line  of  settlements 
through  the  interior  of  the  county — Cambria,  Molyneux 
Corners,  Wright’s  Corners,  Warren’s  Corners,  Ridge  Road 
and  Hartland.  Inevitably,  also,  Lewiston,  as  the  principal 
town  within  the  new  county  at  the  time  of  the  legislative  act 
creating  it  (April  2,  1821)  became  the  seat  of  government. 
The  Legislature  named  the  first  county  officers.  Silas  Hop¬ 
kins  became  judge  with  James  Van  Horn  and  Robert  Flem¬ 
ing  as  puisne  judges,  to  whom  Samuel  De  Veaux  and  E.  D. 
Richardson  were  added  two  years  later.  Lothrop  Cooke  was 
the  first  sheriff  and  Oliver  Grace  was  clerk.  The  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  court  was  held  in  the  little  old  stone  schoolhouse  at 
Lewiston,  built  in  1816.  It  stood  till  1863,  though  long 
before  it  was  torn  down  its  place  as  an  educational  center 
had  been  taken  by  a  more  commodious  brick  building. 

The  county  in  1821  already  was  divided  into  six  towns. 
The  original  town  of  Cambria,  which  included  the  entire 
present  area  of  the  county,  held  its  first  town  meeting  on 
April  5,  1808,  electing  Joseph  Hewitt  as  the  first  supervisor. 
He  and  other  supervisors  until  1821,  of  course,  attended 
meetings  of  the  board  at  Buffalo.  On  June  1,  1812,  while 
the  war  was  pending  but  when  no  one  believed  that  it  really 
would  come,  the  three  additional  towns  of  Niagara,  Hartland 
and  Porter  were  organized.  The  town  of  Royalton  was  set 
off  from  Hartland  on  April  5,  1817 ;  Lewiston  was  taken  from 
Cambria  on  February  27,  1818,  and  Wilson  was  cut  from 
Porter  on  April  10,  1818.  The  towns  later  erected  were: 
Somerset,  February  8,  1823;  Lockport,  February  2,  1824; 
Newfane,  March  20,  1824;  Pendleton,  April  16,  1827; 
Wheatfield,  May  12,  1836. 

The  location  of  the  county  seat  at  Lewiston,  however,  was 
tentative.  The  creation  of  the  new  county  was  nearly  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  selection  by  the  canal  commissioners  of  the 
point  where  the  canal  should  cross  the  escarpment,  and  it 
was  foreseen  that  an  important  town  must  spring  up  at  a 
place  which  would  be  assured  power  from  the  locks  as  well 
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as  transportation.  A  commission,  therefore,  was  appointed 
to  select  the  permanent  county  seat,  and  the  new  village  of 
Lockport  became  an  insistent  competitor  of  old  Lewiston 
for  the  distinction.  The  struggle  was  kept  up  for  two  years 
before  a  decision  in  favor  of  Lockport  was  reached.  An 
enterprising  new  citizen,  whom  the  canal  boom  brought  to 
Lockport  from  New  Hampshire  in  August,  1821,  donated  the 
site  for  the  county  buildings.  He  was  Col.  William  M.  Bond, 
a  brother-in-law  of  Jesse  Hawley,  one  of  the  original  canal 
promoters.  After  the  site  was  selected  nearly  two  years 
more  were  required  to  erect  the  courthouse.  Meanwhile,  the 
seat  of  government  was  in  the  Mansion  House,  a  pioneer 
hotel.  That  original  courthouse,  first  occupied  in  January, 
1825,  gave  place  to  a  new  building  in  1885. 

THE  LOCKS  MADE  LOCKPORT 

The  survey  of  the  western  section  of  the  Erie  canal  by 
James  Geddes  in  1815  proposed  to  take  the  waterway  through 
the  mountain  ridge,  or  escarpment,  by  way  of  a  gorge  about 
a  mile  west  of  the  point  where  it  now  crosses.  In  1820  the 
survey  of  David  Thomas  made  some  changes  in  this  route 
and  the  canal  commissioners  decided  to  follow  the  Thomas 
plan  because  it  kept  the  canal  below  the  level  of  Lake  Erie 
for  the  entire  distance  between  Black  Rock  and  the  escarp¬ 
ment.  Thus  Lake  Erie  could  be  made  to  furnish  the  water 
for  the  canal  as  far  as  the  Genesee  river.  The  definite  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  point  where  the  channel  would  cross  the  ridge 
was  recognized  by  everybody  as  marking  the  site  for  a  town. 
The  story  of  its  effect  is  here  given  in  extracts  from  an 
article  in  the  Lockport  Union-Sun  and  Journal  (Centennial 
Edition,  October  8,  1921). 

Previous  to  the  year  1821,  a  few  scattered  cabins  in 
the  woods  were  the  only  signs  of  habitation.  A  shack 
stood  near  Cold  Spring,  constructed  as  a  resting  place  for 
horse  and  rider  on  the  old  trail  from  Canandaigua  to 
Fort  Niagara.  Later  a  tavern  was  erected  near.  Where 
the  buildings  of  the  Odd  Fellows’  Home  now  stand,  the 
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pioneer  Nathan  Comstock  built  his  cabin.  In  1820  there 
were  perhaps  in  all  a  hundred  acres  of  land  under  culti¬ 
vation,  and  the  community  contained  a  handful  of  set¬ 
tlers.  When  announcement  came  that  bids  were  to  be 
asked  for  the  construction  of  the  locks  here,  owners  of 
land  immediately  began  arrangements  for  the  sale  of 
village  lots. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Esek  Brown  hotel,  a  log 
cabin  which  stood  somewhere  near  the  present  junction 
of  West  and  Park  avenues.  It  was  called  by  Jesse  P. 
Haines,  the  pioneer  surveyor,  who  was  making  a  map  of 
the  place  and  desired  a  name  for  it.  Haines  suggested 
Locksborough,  but  a  majority  voted  in  favor  of  Lockport, 
the  name  presented  by  Dr.  Isaac  W.  Smith,  who  owned 
land  and  lived  about  where  the  Journal  building  now 
stands,  on  the  banks  of  the  ravine,  later  known  as 
Pound’s  Basin. 

Brown’s  tavern  became  for  a  time  the  first  center  of 
the  town.  It  served  as  the  headquarters  of  many  a  canal 
contractor,  prospective  merchant,  or  capitalist,  alert  for 
opportunities  to  profit  by  the  growth  of  land  values. 
Other  log  houses  soon  reared  their  roofs  among  the  trees, 
and  during  the  summer  a  store  was  opened,  additional 
land  cleared  and  a  very  perceptible  change  wrought. 

The  stagecoach  route  over  which  mail  was  carried 
passed  to  the  north  of  the  city.  When  the  first  post  office 
was  opened  on  Canal  street,  now  Richmond  avenue,  in 

1822,  mail  was  carried  on  horseback  to  Molyneux  Cor¬ 
ners.  The  next  year,  however,  a  road  was  opened  through 
the  wilderness  to  Wright’s  Corners,  and  the  mail  sacks 
met  the  lumbering  coaches  at  this  point.  This  first  post 
office  was  located  in  a  frame  building  just  west  of  the 
present  fire  headquarters  on  Richmond  avenue. 

The  laborers  on  the  canal  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $12 
a  month.  The  first  stone  of  the  locks  was  laid  on  July  9, 

1823,  and  the  canal  was  opened  for  traffic  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany  on  October  26,  1825.  One  of  the  guns  used  to 
announce  the  opening  of  the  canal  was  placed  here  and 
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was  fired  to  flash  the  news  that  the  first  boat  was  started 
from  Buffalo. 

The  canal  eastward  from  the  locks  was  completed 
some  time  before  it  was  finished  through  the  mountain 
ridge,  and  freight  was  unshipped  and  carried  on  vehicles 
between  Pendleton  and  the  foot  of  the  locks. 

Darius  Comstock  owned  land  near  the  head  of  the 
locks,  and  when  a  sale  of  rights  to  surplus  water  from 
the  canal  was  advertised  he  bid  $50.  Just  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  canal  he  sold  the  rights  to  Lyman  A. 
Spaulding  for  $3,500,  except  a  small  reservation.  In  the 
winter  of  1825-26,  Mr.  Spaulding  built  a  flour  mill  and 
Jabez  Pomeroy  and  William  Bass  built  a  cloth-carding 
mill.  They  obtained  water  from  a  raceway. 

In  1829  the  State  disposed  of  water  rights  to  the 
Albany  Company.  When  it  began  the  construction  of  a 
raceway,  it  had  to  pass  through  Spaulding’s  lands.  Peo¬ 
ple  of  the  “Upper  Town”  resented  the  plan  to  build  up 
the  village  under  the  hill  at  the  expense  of  the  upper 
town,  and  there  was  a  scrimmage  during  which  the  labor¬ 
ers  were  driven  off.  The  following  winter  the  canal  com¬ 
missioners  cut  off  the  water  from  the  mills.  The  trouble 
was  settled  a  couple  of  years  later  by  the  Albany  Com¬ 
pany  buying  the  right  of  way.  Later  the  lease  went  to 
Gov.  Washington  Hunt  and  William  L.  Marcy,  who  in 
1858  disposed  of  the  lease  to  the  Hydraulic  Raceway 
Company,  of  which  they  were  shareholders  and  which  is 
the  present  owner. 

The  Albany  Company  here  mentioned  was  made  up  of 
Charles  E.  Dudley,  Benjamin  Knowles,  Thomas  W.  Olcott, 
William  L.  Marcy  and  Lott  Clark.  It  bought  previous  to 
1827  all  the  unsold  lands  of  the  Holland  Land  Company  in 
Niagara  and  Orleans  counties  and  parts  of  Genesee  and  Erie 
counties — about  80,000  acres.  Lott  Clark  was  the  local 
agent. 

Another  important  development  of  1822  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Lockport  Observatory.  It  had  been  started  the 
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year  before  at  Lewiston  as  the  Niagara  Democrat,  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  county.  It  soon  passed  to  the  capable  editor¬ 
ship  of  Orsamus  Turner,  who  later  became  the  historian  of 
the  Holland  Purchase. 

THOSE  FIRST  LOCKS 

The  building  of  the  locks  to  take  the  Erie  canal  through 
the  Niagara  escarpment  was  one  of  the  most  important  engi¬ 
neering  enterprises  that  had  been  undertaken  on  this  con¬ 
tinent.  But  let  the  canal  commissioners  say  a  word  about 
that.  (Report  of  February,  1822,  New  York  Canal  Laws, 
Vol.  II). 

The  whole  country  lying  between  Genesee  river  and 
the  mountain  ridge,  where  the  canal  runs,  is  underlaid 
by  rock,  but  very  little  sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  In  several  places  rock  constitutes  the  surface,  and 
in  many  others  we  come  in  contact  with  it  considerably 
above  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  On  this  section  of  the 
canal  line  we  have  met  with  rock  from  two  to  eighteen 
feet  in  depth. 


In  the  worst  two  miles  of  this  great  ridge,  originally 
there  were  probably  about  260,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  to 
be  excavated. 


Through  that  ridge  occurs  the  most  extensive  deep 
cutting  which  we  have  anywhere  to  encounter.  It  is  in 
truth  very  formidable  and  exceeds  seven  miles  in  length. 
The  end  of  it  nearest  the  Genesee  river  is  intended  to  be 
connected  with  the  level  extending  across  that  river  by 
five  pair  of  combined  locks,  which  in  the  aggregate  are 
to  have  a  lift  of  60  feet.  From  the  uppermost  of  these 
locks,  at  which  the  excavation  is  to  be  about  13  feet  deep, 
the  ground  rises,  as  the  line  extends  southerly,  for  a  mile 
and  a  half,  where  the  excavation  is  required  to  be  30  feet 
and  6  inches  deep. 

This  country  was  not  well  supplied  with  engineers  in  the 
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1820s.  Judge  Benjamin  Wright,  the  chief  engineer,  was  a 
surveyor,  who  had  gained  his  more  advanced  knowledge  by 
self-taught  field  work.  Judge  James  Geddes  was  a  salt  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  rural  jurist,  who  took  his  theodolite  and  went 
into  the  field  to  locate  canal  routes  rather  as  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  than  a  profession.  Several  of  the  engineers  visited 
Europe  to  study  canal  construction  there.  Canvass  White, 
who  was  only  26  years  old,  with  the  experience  of  a  surveyor 
when  he  began  canal  work,  traveled  on  foot  2,000  miles  over 
the  towpaths  of  Europe.  He  was  the  man  who  introduced 
the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  cement  in  America.  There 
had  been  much  debate  whether  the  locks  should  be  built  of 
wood  or  stone.  Hydraulic  cement  had  to  be  imported  from 
Europe  and  was  very  expensive.  Wood  was  too  perishable^ 
The  decision  was  reached,  therefore,  to  build  the  locks  of 
stone,  but  to  put  the  blocks  together  with  quicklime  mortar, 
merely  pointing  the  joints  with  the  imported  cement.  Then 
Canvass  White  came  home  and  discovered  near  Chittenango, 
on  the  line  of  the  canal,  a  stone  which  would  make  hydraulic 
cement  as  good  as  any  produced  in  Europe.  So  the  locks  were 
not  constructed  in  the  makeshift  manner,  which  must  have 
spelled  failure,  if  the  original  idea  had  been  carried  out. 

In  the  light  of  later  knowledge,  of  course,  the  cement  prob¬ 
lem  really  did  not  need  to  take  the  engineers  away  from  Lock- 
port.  Interesting  information  on  this  and  other  phases  of 
the  construction  work  is  given  by  Orsamus  Turner  in  the 
Pioneer  History  of  the  Holland  Purchase. 

Two  circumstances  attending  the  construction  of  the 
canal  through  the  mountain  ridge  are  worthy  of  note. 
As  the  rock  excavation  deepened,  it  baffled  the  ingenuity 
of  commissioners  and  contractors,  became  expensive  be¬ 
yond  all  estimate;  no  greater  facilities  existed  for  rais¬ 
ing  the  rock  than  wheelbarrows  and  long  runs.  In  this 
exigency  Orange  Dibble,  since  widely  known  as  a  canal 
contractor  on  various  public  works  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  postmaster  at  Buffalo,  with  a  brother-in-law  of 
his  by  the  name  of  Olmsted,  invented  and  introduced  a 
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simple  crane  that  revolutionized  the  work,  vastly  cheap¬ 
ened  it,  and  in  the  end  was  the  means  of  completing  the 
canal  one  year  before  it  could  have  been  done  otherwise. 

In  the  original  construction  of  the  locks,  the  con¬ 
tractors  at  great  expense  opened  a  road  through  the 
woods  to  Williamsville  to  get  their  water  lime.  At  the 
same  time,  in  excavating  the  lockpits  and  a  portion  of 
the  rock  section,  they  were  removing  immense  quantities 
of  stone  capable  of  making  an  hydraulic  cement  equal  in 
quality  to  the  best  that  has  been  discovered  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  locks, 
and  has  become  an  article  of  commerce  on  the  canal  and 
lakes,  for  use  in  public  structures,  or  wherever  such  a 
material  is  required.  The  credit  for  demonstrating  its 
superior  quality  and  introducing  it  into  extensive  use 
belongs  to  Mr.  Seth  Pierce  of  Lockport. 

The  resident  engineer  who  designed  the  locks  at  Lockport 
was  Nathan  S.  Roberts.  He  was  another  self-educated  man, 
who  rushed  into  canal  work  when  the  enterprise  was  begun. 
A  pay-roll  in  the  official  reports  shows  that  in  1824  he  received 
$4  a  day,  and  he  worked  365  days  in  the  year.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  and  appreciation  of  what  he  accomplished  may  be 
quoted  from  a  twentieth  century  engineer.  Noble  E.  Whit- 
ford  of  the  State  Engineer's  department,  who  wrote  in  the 
History  of  the  Canal  System  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Nathan  S.  Roberts  achieved  the  greatest  triumph  by 
his  plan  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  at  Lockport, 
where  there  was  a  rise  of  60  feet  in  the  canal.  The  at¬ 
tention  of  all  the  engineers  on  the  canal  was  called  to 
this  problem,  so  great  was  the  importance  of  its  solution, 
and  many  plans  were  submitted.  Roberts,  with  no  advice 
and  with  the  aid  of  very  few  books,  designed  a  series  of 
five  “double-combined  locks  of  twelve  feet  lift  each,  work¬ 
ing  side  by  side.”  Although  he  rose  to  be  a  master  of 
his  profession,  the  most  triumphant  moment  of  his 
career,  he  said,  was  the  one  in  which  the  plans  for  these 
locks  were  accepted. 
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Cadwallader  D.  Colden  in  his  Memoir  on  the  New  York 
Canals,  written  as  a  record  of  the  opening  celebration,  said 
of  the  work  at  Lockport : 

A  double  set  of  locks,  whose  workmanship  will  vie 
with  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  antiquity,  rise 
majestically,  one  after  the  other,  to  a  height  of  63  feet. 
The  surplus  water  is  conducted  around  them  and  fur¬ 
nishes  some  of  the  finest  mill-seats  imaginable.  A  marble 
tablet  modestly  tells  the  story  of  their  origin. 

It  was  no  reflection  on  the  builder  that  only  ten  years 
after  their  completion  their  enlargement  became  necessary. 
The  canal  traffic  exceeded  all  expectations  and  the  waterway 
had  to  be  adapted  to  the  demands  of  commerce.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  authorized  in  1835  called  for  locks  110  feet  long  and 
18  feet  wide.  The  work,  however,  was  not  completed  for 
many  years.  S.  H.  Sweet,  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
in  a  report  for  1862  said  the  locks  at  that  time  rose  55.83  feet 
in  a  distance  of  630  feet  to  an  elevation  of  568.42  feet  above 
tidewater,  and  that  they  had  cost  $686,000. 

The  locks  at  once  made  Lockport  a  point  of  interest  to 
tourists,  whether  they  traveled  by  canal  or  highway,  as  was 
reflected  in  the  guidebooks  of  the  period.  The  Tourist,  or 
Pocket  Manual,  for  1838  contained  this  concise  and  satis¬ 
factory  description: 

Lockport  is  situated  on  the  mountain  ridge ;  and  there 
are  here  five  double  locks  of  twelve  feet  lift  each,  sit¬ 
uated  a  few  yards  below  the  village.  These  locks  are 
constructed  in  the  most  permanent  manner,  and  the 
science  and  solidity  displayed  by  them  has  often  been 
spoken  of  with  admiration.  There  are  stone  steps  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  locks,  guarded  on  each  side  with  iron 
railings.  This  is  the  most  stupendous  work  on  the  whole 
route.  Above  the  locks  the  canal  is  cut  through  solid 
rock  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  for  the  distance  of  three 
miles.  In  1821  there  were  but  two  houses  in  this  place; 
now  there  are  nearly  400  and  nearly  2,000  inhabitants. 
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OPENED  QUARRIES 

The  Traveler’s  Guide  in  1830  gave  similar  data,  with 
somewhat  more  liberal  use  of  adjectives,  and  added  this  in¬ 
teresting  information  on  another  feature  of  the  locality  that 
attracted  wide  attention : 

In  the  excavation  through  the  mountain  several  min¬ 
erals  were  discovered,  among  which  were  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  dog-tooth  spar  ever  found  in  the 
United  States.  At  first  they  were  easily  obtained;  but 
latterly  they  have  become  an  object  of  profit,  and  are 
sold  at  prices  corresponding  with  their  beauty. 

A  more  technical  record  of  the  geological  treasures  which 
were  uncovered  when  the  picks  of  the  canal  builders  pene¬ 
trated  the  ancient  coral  reef  which  formed  the  escarpment 
may  drive  the  unscientific  reader  to  the  dictionary.  It  was 
prepared  in  1826  by  Judge  George  W.  Clinton  of  Buffalo  and 
the  manuscript  was  later  given  to  the  Buffalo  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences.  Judge  Clinton  wrote: 

At  Lockport  the  calciferous  slate  is  overlaid  by  the 
geodiferous  lime  rock,  a  pretty  thick  bed  of  shell  lime¬ 
stone  containing  immense  quantities  of  encrinites  of  a 
reddish  tinge  being  interposed.  Among  the  various  in¬ 
teresting  minerals  which  are  found  here  the  sulphate 
of  strontium  and  anhydrous  gypsum  are  most  scarce, 
$10  having  more  than  once  been  given  for  a  single  speci¬ 
men,  owing  to  the  folly  of  collectors.  The  persons  who 
excavated  this  section  of  the  canal  did  not  know  how 
high  an  imaginary  value  was  attached  to  these  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature  until  it  was  more  than  half  completed; 
consequently  many  of  the  best  specimens  are  hidden  in 
the  immense  piles  of  stone  that  line  the  banks  of  the  canal 
for  more  than  three  miles.  Petrifications  of  gypsum  are 
generally  scarce ;  here  the  favosite  and  encrinite  abound, 
their  substance  being,  it  is  said,  a  species  of  anhydrite. 
Also  the  fibrolite  of  Rafinesque.  Almost  immediately 
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upon  our  re-entrance  upon  the  marly  clay,  magnetic  iron 
sand  was  found  in  it. 

The  location  of  the  canal,  therefore,  in  addition  to  giving 
Lockport  transportation  and  water  power,  made  it  the  center 
of  a  quarrying  industry  which  grew  to  large  proportions. 
The  summary  in  French’s  Gazetteer  of  New  York,  published 
in  1860,  becomes  an  important  part  of  the  town’s  records. 

The  Niagara  limestone  crops  out  along  the  mountain 
ridge,  and  extensive  quarries  have  been  opened  in  and 
near  the  village  of  Lockport.  Underlying  this  is  a 
stratum  of  hydraulic  limestone  from  which  water  lime  is 
made;  and  sandstone  belonging  to  the  Medina  formation 
is  also  quarried  north  of  the  ridge.  The  principal  lime¬ 
stone  quarries  are  along  the  canal  in  the  southern  part 
of  Lockport  village.  There  are  also  quarries  about  a  mile 
east  of  the  village  and  others  a  little  further  west.  This 
limestone  is  a  very  excellent  building  material,  and  large 
quantities  are  shipped  to  distant  places.  The  locks  at 
this  place,  and  numerous  culverts  on  the  canal,  are  built 
of  it.  A  cave  of  small  extent  exists  under  the  village  of 
Lockport.  The  principal  quarries  from  which  sandstone 
is  obtained  are  at  Rattlesnake  hill,  northwest  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  This  stone  is  used  principally  for  flagging  and 
paving. 

The  cave  to  which  reference  is  here  made  at  one  time 
aroused  visions  of  an  attraction  which  might  rival  the  Mam¬ 
moth  cave  of  Kentucky.  A  company  was  formed  to  exploit 
it,  and  it  became  the  scene  of  adventures  by  the  youth  of  the 
village.  The  mouth  of  the  cave  was  south  of  East  avenue 
about  100  feet  east  of  Cave  street.  Men  claimed  to  have 
explored  it  for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  Stories  attached 
to  it  as  a  supposed  hiding  place  for  fugitive  slaves  and  as  the 
rendezvous  for  bands  of  desperadoes.  The  entrance  was 
closed  about  1886. 
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CLEARING  THE  FORESTS 

Niagara  county,  like  all  the  rest  of  Western  New  York, 
was  heavily  forested.  The  earliest  settlers  found  more  profit 
in  clearing  land  by  fire  than  by  lumbering.  One  of  the  few 
sources  of  revenue  was  “black  salts” — leached  ashes,  which 
could  be  boxed  and  shipped  and  which  found  a  ready  market. 
When  kettles  were  available  for  evaporating  the  lye,  the 
process  was  carried  forward  to  the  production  of  crude  pot¬ 
ash.  A  great  number  of  fine  ash,  elm  and  maple  trees  were 
cut  into  logs  and  burned  merely  to  sell  the  ashes.  There  was 
a  demand,  also,  for  “long  butts” — oak  staves.  This  grew 
into  a  business  of  large  proportions  after  the  War  of  1812  and 
expanded  into  a  timber  industry.  Lewiston  and  Youngstown 
became  thriving  lumber  ports.  The  demand  was  principally 
for  shipbuilding  timber.  As  soon  as  the  canal  made  the  New 
York  market  accessible,  the  trees  suitable  for  shipbuilding 
material  began  to  disappear  very  rapidly,  and  the  building 
of  railroads  gave  a  further  impetus  to  lumbering,  since  the 
roads  used  great  quantities  of  ties  and  bridge  timber,  besides 
affording  transportation  to  city  markets.  Some  shipbuilding 
developed,  particularly  at  Wilson. 

Pendleton  and  Middleport  developed  after  the  opening 
of  the  canal,  particularly  as  shipping  points  for  forest  prod¬ 
ucts.  Local  manufacturing  of  this  raw  material  naturally 
sprang  up.  In  later  years  Middleport  has  become  a  canning 
center. 

In  time  the  business  in  forest  products  concentrated  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  Tonawandas,  turning  to  the  manufacture  of 
sawed  lumber. 

NIAGARA’S  FRUIT  INDUSTRY 

The  urge  of  the  home-seekers  who  came  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  was  to  turn  the  land  into  cultivated  farms  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  DeWitt  Clinton  wrote  in  1810: 

The  (Holland  Land)  company  have  laid  out  their 
land  in  farms  of  160  acres,  20  chains  fronting  the 
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(Ridge)  road  and  100  back,  and  they  are  now  worth  in 
this  situation  $4  per  acre. 

Mr.  Clinton  reported  that  the  company  had  sold  originally 
for  $2.25  and  $2.50  an  acre.  He  noted,  however,  that  few 
houses  had  been  built  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  With  the  open¬ 
ing  of  farms  came  the  early  discovery  that  Niagara  county 
was  well  adapted  to  fruit.  In  fact,  fruit  culture  antedated 
white  settlement,  for  the  Tuscaroras  had  hundreds  of  apple 
and  other  trees  surrounding  their  cabins. 

Immigrants  into  the  new  country  usually  brought  seeds 
and  started  fruit  trees  for  their  own  use.  As  early  as  1813, 
Jarius  Rose,  living  near  Sanborn,  sowed  two  acres  with  apple 
seeds,  starting  the  county’s  first  nursery.  The  young  trees 
were  sold  at  twelve  cents  each.  Large  orchards  were  planted 
along  the  Niagara  river  below  Lewiston,  along  the  lake  shore, 
around  Lockport  and  elsewhere.  Conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  favored  fruit  growing.  When  markets  began  to  de¬ 
velop,  it  was  noted  that  the  cool  winds  from  the  lake  retarded 
the  ripening  of  Niagara  fruit  and  made  it  the  better  able  to 
withstand  winter  storage.  Trees  planted  about  1825  came 
into  good  bearing  in  the  early  ’40s.  The  story  from  that 
time  forward  may  be  told  best  by  a  few  brief  quotations  from 
authoritative  books  on  the  fruit  industry.  The  Agricultural 
Manual  of  New  York  State  (1922)  says: 

About  1845  there  began  to  be  a  demand  for  winter 
apples  in  the  then  newly  settled  states  of  the  West,  which 
stimulated  the  growers  to  graft  their  almost  worthless 
varieties  with  those  then  in  demand  for  shipping.  A 
rapid  increase  of  apple  growing  at  once  began.  Up  to 
the  present  time  Niagara  has  led  all  other  counties  of  the 
state  in  intensive  management  of  its  orchards.  Probably 
no  section  of  the  country  is  giving  more  attention  to  the 
apple  and  peach  orchards  in  the  form  of  cultivating, 
pruning  and  spraying  than  is  the  Ontario  plain  of 
Niagara  county. 
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From  The  Commercial  Apple  Industry  of  North  America  by  B.  C. 
Folger  and  S.  M.  Thomson  (The  Macmillan  Company,  1921)  : 

The  world’s  most  important  barreled  apple  region  is 
largely  in  a  ten-mile  belt  along  Lake  Ontario,  extending 
from  Niagara  Falls  to  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  a  distance  of  about 
125  miles.  In  this  section  much  of  the  present  bearing 
acreage  was  planted  in  the  late  ’60s  and  the  ’70s  of  the 
preceding  century.  In  other  words,  the  average  age  of 
bearing  orchards  is  over  40  years.  Probably  nowhere 
else  in  this  country  will  trees  retain  such  vigor  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  at  40  to  50  years  of  age  as  in  Western  New 
York.  The  old  apple  orchards  along  the  Ridge  road  from 
Buffalo  to  Rochester  have  withstood  alternate  periods  of 
neglect  and  care,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
apple  industry,  and  yet  they  remain  in  most  instances 
vigorous  and  productive  at  advanced  age. 

From  The  Peaches  of  New  York  by  U.  P.  Hedrick  (State  of  New 
York,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1917)  : 

More  than  half  the  peach  trees  of  New  York  are  along 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  total  number  in 
bearing  for  the  region  in  1909  being  1,271,514.  The  two 
counties  in  the  state  leading  in  number  of  trees  are  in 
this  belt — Niagara  with  501,350  and  Monroe  with  339,- 
375.  ...  In  New  York  the  best  of  the  comparatively 
new  Crawford-like  peaches  is  Niagara,  said  to  be  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  one  of  the  Crawfords.  .  .  .  Niagara  probably 
came  originally  from  Maryland  to  Julius  Harris,  Ridge¬ 
way,  N.  Y.  Later  it  was  sold  to  a  grower  near  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  who  disposed  of  it  to  a  Mr.  Corwin  of  Newfane, 
Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  who  called  it  Corwin’s  Crawford. 
...  It  probably  is  a  seedling  of  Early  Crawford. 
Niagara  was  added  to  the  fruit  list  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  in  1909. 

From  the  Grapes  of  New  York  by  U.  P.  Hedrick  (State  of  New 
York,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1908)  : 

Niagara  county  is  the  home  of  the  Niagara  grape, 
and  this  variety  is  grown  here  almost  exclusively.  .  .  . 
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The  Niagara  region  is  the  newest  of  the  grape  districts  of 
the  state.  There  were  few  plantings  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario  until  1886,  when  the  Niagara  grape  was 
introduced,  and  vineyards  were  put  out  in  considerable 
numbers  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  district,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  heavier  plantings  during  the  succeeding  several 
years.  It  was  soon  demonstrated  that  the  region  was 
well  adapted  to  grape  growing,  and  especially  for  the 
Niagara  grape.  .  .  .  Niagara  was  produced  by  C.  L. 
Hoag  and  B.  W.  Clark  of  Lockport,  Niagara  county,  N. 
Y.  The  originators  state  that  the  variety  was  grown 
from  seed  of  Concord,  fertilized  by  Casady,  planted  in 
1868,  and  that  it  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1872.  It 
was  introduced  about  1882  by  the  Niagara  Grape  Com¬ 
pany.  In  1885  it  was  placed  on  the  grape  list  of  the  fruit 
catalogue  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  Niagara 
has  attained  its  greatest  popularity  and  is  most  grown 
in  New  York  and  the  North. 

From  the  Agricultural  Manual  of  New  York  (State  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  1922)  : 

Pears,  quinces,  plums,  grapes  and  other  fruits  are 
also  grown  extensively,  the  census  of  1918  placing 
Niagara  at  the  head  in  the  production  of  peaches,  quinces 
and  cherries  and  second  in  the  production  of  pears.  .  .  . 
Cherries,  both  sweet  and  sour,  thrive  exceptionally  well 
on  the  ridge. 

NIAGARA  FALLS  IN  THE  1830S 

In  the  days  of  stagecoach  and  canal-packet  or  primitive 
railroad  travel,  a  trip  to  Niagara  Falls  was  an  event  of  a 
lifetime.  Few  of  those  who  came  from  a  distance  could  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  a  second  visit.  A  heavy  flood  of  sight-seeing 
travel  began  soon  after  the  War  of  1812.  It  increased  rap¬ 
idly  as  communications  improved.  By  the  ’30s  as  many  as 
20,000  visitors  were  counted  in  a  year.  The  entire  world, 
then  as  ever  since,  contributed  to  the  throng  of  pilgrims  who 
spared  no  expense  of  time  or  effort  in  order  to  see  one  of 
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the  greatest  wonders  of  the  world.  The  spirit  and  local  color 
of  a  Niagara  trip  in  those  days  is  preserved  in  guidebooks 
and  travel  letters  of  the  period,  which  also  have  historic 
value  as  a  record  of  the  names  then  given  to  points  of  interest 
and  a  description  of  features  which  have  disappeared. 

Extracts  from  The  Falls  of  Niagara  by  S.  De  Veaux  (1839)  : 

In  some  directions  the  roar  of  the  falls  is  not  usually 
heard  over  6  or  7  miles;  along  the  course  of  the  river 
they  are  constantly  perceptible  for  about  14  miles;  they 
have  been  occasionally  heard  at  the  distance  of  30  miles, 
and  in  one  instance  an  individual  asserts  to  have  heard 
them  at  the  city  of  Toronto  in  Canada,  distant  44  miles. 
The  concussion  of  the  falling  waters  jars  the  adjoining 
shores  and  the  houses  tremble  in  concert  with  the  un¬ 
ceasing  shock. 


The  principal  spot  visited  for  going  under  the  sheet 
of  water  is  at  Table  Rock.  Even  there  it  is  fashionable 
to  speak  of  the  distance  advanced  in  exaggerated  terms. 

One  says  “the  best  view  of  the  falls  is  from  Table 
Rock.”  Another,  “the  best  view  is  to  be  had  from  the 
center  of  the  river  in  crossing.”  A  third,  “at  Ware’s 
observatory,  near  the  ferry.”  A  fourth,  “the  best  view  is 
from  the  foot  of  the  staircase  on  the  American  side.”  A 
fifth,  “the  grandest  views  of  all  are  from  the  point  of 
Iris  island,  where  it  overlooks  the  Horseshoe  falls,  and 
from  the  tower  at  the  Terrapin  rocks.”  After  all,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  view  of  the  falls  in  Canada 
surpasses  any  on  the  American  side. 


Between  80  and  100  rods  from  the  falls  ...  is  the 
commencement  of  a  carriage  road  to  the  ferry.  The 
road  down  the  bank  in  Canada  was  completed  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  this  was  begun  soon  after.  Very 
little  progress  was  made  and  it  was  soon  discontinued. 
In  1836  it  was  recommenced  under  the  auspices  of  Ben- 
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jamin  Rathbun,  and  if  his  operations  had  not  been 
brought  to  a  close  it  would  soon  have  been  completed. 


It  is  wrong  that  travelers  should  still  be  obliged  to 
descend  long  and  tedious  staircases,  the  very  appearance 
of  which  is  evidence  of  their  doubtful  security. 


Point  View,  on  the  American  side,  not  a  new  posi¬ 
tion,  as  the  clear  surface  of  the  bank  and  well-trod  foot¬ 
path  will  show,  but  one  hardly  mentioned  by  any  who 
have  written  on  this  subject,  was  the  spot  from  which 
Vanderlyn  sketched  one  of  his  great  paintings  of  the 
falls.  (Now  Hennepin  Point — Ed.). 


Most  interesting  is  Iris,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
Goat  island.  Many  years  since,  a  resident  at  Schlosser 
put  some  goats  on  the  island,  and  hence  the  name.  The 
present  proprietors  have  given  it  the  name  of  Iris  island. 


On  Sunday,  some  travelers  go  to  church  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  ;  others  go  to  the  meetinghouse  of  the  Indians ;  some 
ride  to  the  places  mentioned,  and  some  promenade  around 
the  island  and  the  falls. 


Arriving  at  Bath  island  (now  Green),  the  travelers 
ascend  the  bank,  enter  the  toll-house  and  pay  the  charge 
of  25  cents  each,  which  gives  the  individual  the  privilege 
of  visiting  the  island  during  his  stay  at  the  falls,  or  at 
any  time  thereafter  for  the  current  year. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  island  (Bath)  is  a  paper 
manufactory. 

The  islands  observed  just  above  Bath  island  are  Sloop 
and  Brig  islands. 

Before  the  bridge  was  built,  Iris  island  was  visited 
by  boats,  running  down  between  the  two  currents  to  the 
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point  of  the  island.  To  strangers  the  navigation  ap¬ 
peared  very  hazardous,  and  it  was  not  without  danger. 
In  the  severe  winter  of  1829,  the  great  accumulation  of 
ice  in  the  river  formed  a  communication  from  the  main 
shore  to  the  island. 


The  actual  boundary  is  in  the  center  of  the  river 
between  Iris  island  and  Canada,  and  must  be  about  the 
middle  of  the  Horseshoe  falls.  ...  A  portion  of  the 
falls  is  exclusively  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  also 
half  of  the  main  channel. 


From  the  point  of  Iris  island  fronting  the  American 
fall  descends  a  path  toward  Prospect  island,  sometimes 
called  Mrs.  Davidson’s  island. 


Ingraham’s  cave  was  first  discovered  by  Joseph  W. 
Ingraham,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds.  ...  It  was  first  entered  by  Mr.  George  Sims 
and  Mr.  Berry  Hill  White  of  Niagara  Falls  village. 


The  party,  after  their  progress  to  Prospect  island, 
retrace  their  steps  and  continue  their  route  to  the  Biddle 
staircase.  This  convenience  for  descending  the  bank  was 
erected  at  the  expense  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq. 


Prospect  tower  is  a  circular  building,  with  an  ob¬ 
servatory  on  the  top,  built  below  the  point  of  the  island 
among  the  Terrapin  rocks. 


The  adjacent  spot  is  called  Moss  island  on  account  of 
the  mossy  and  velvet-like  appearance  of  its  surface. 
(First  of  the  Three  Sister  islands).  The  islands  lying 
beyond  Moss  island  are  not  accessible. 


Gatlin’s  Cave  is  about  a  mile  below  on  the  American 
side.  It  can  only  be  visited  by  going  along  the  bottom  of 
the  perpendicular  bank  or  near  the  water’s  edge.  Trav- 
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elers  usually  employ  the  ferryman  to  take  them  in  a  boat. 
The  cave  is  about  twenty  feet  in  circumference  or  about 
the  size  of  a  baker’s  large  oven;  and  the  entrance  just 
big  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man.  When  dis¬ 
covered,  it  was  almost  filled  with  beautiful  stalactites, 
but  these  have  been  all  removed.  Around  the  cave  are 
large  quantities  of  petrified  moss,  and  springs  of  water 
gush  out  above  and  at  the  sides  of  the  cave  in  a  peculiar 
and  beautiful  manner. 


Bender’s  Cave  is  on  the  Canada  side  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  down  than  Catlin’s.  It  is  about  twenty  feet  from 
side  to  side,  is  high  enough  for  persons  to  stand  in,  and 
has  a  floor  of  pure  white  sand. 


Although  much  of  this  (Table)  rock  has  fallen  from 
time  to  time  within  the  memory  of  many  yet  living,  still 
it  projects  some  40  or  50  feet  over  the  bank.  Through  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  runs  a  wide  and  deep  fissure, 
evidencing  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  outer 
portion  will  be  launched  below. 


If  the  Falls  of  Niagara  did  not  exist,  the  Whirlpool 
would  be  the  most  distinguished  curiosity  afforded  by 
the  Niagara  river ;  and  in  the  estimation  of  many,  greater 
than  any  of  present  notoriety  in  our  country. 


The  stairs  that  descend  the  bank  were  built  by  and 
belong  to  Judge  Porter.  The  ferry,  also,  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  side,  belongs  to  him ;  from  the  British  side  it  belongs 
to  Samuel  Street,  Esq.  The  first  boat  put  on  the  river 
at  this  place  was  by  Gen.  Parkhurst  Whitney.  He  built 
the  first  stairs  down  the  bank  and  established  the  first 
ferry. 


THE  HERMIT  OF  NIAGARA 

Samuel  De  Veaux,  Tyrone  Power,  John  Fowler  and  other 
writers  on  the  Niagara  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  have 
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preserved  the  tale  of  a  singular  person  whom  the  fascination 
of  the  cataract  appears  to  have  dominated  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  made  it  the  literal  expression  of  his  own  emotions. 
The  following  version,  while  it  embodies  the  essential  details 
of  the  more  nearly  contemporary  narratives,  develops  some¬ 
thing  of  the  romantic  quality  suitable  to  a  character  who 
evidently  strove  to  make  himself  legendary. 

From  the  History  of  Niagara  County,  Sanford  &  Co.,  1878. 

During  the  afternoon  of  June  18,  1829,  a  young  man 
made  his  appearance  in  the  village  of  Niagara  Falls,  who 
has  since  become  known  to  the  world  in  story  and  song, 
and  whose  memory  is  retained  by  some  of  the  older  cit¬ 
izens  of  the  place  to  the  present  day.  He  is  described  as 
tall,  thin  almost  to  emaciation,  with  hollow  eyes,  bright 
with  an  unnatural  brightness;  and  it  is  said  that  his 
strange  appearance  was  rendered  still  more  striking  by 
his  peculiar  dress,  consisting  of  a  long  loose  and  flowing 
robe  of  some  brown  stuff.  He  went  to  a  small  and  not 
crowded  hotel  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  engaged 
a  room  for  a  few  days,  stipulating  that  he  was  to  remain 
undisturbed  in  its  possession  and  that  he  was  to  cook  part 
of  his  food  himself.  Not  long  after,  he  came  into  the 
village  and  entered  his  name  at  the  village  library  and 
borrowed  books.  He  also  made  some  small  purchases 
about  town,  the  most  expensive  of  which  was  a  violin. 
Soon  afterward  he  applied  for  and  was  refused  permis¬ 
sion  to  erect  for  himself  a  rude  hut  on  Moss  island.  Near 
the  head  of  Goat  island  there  was  an  old  dilapidated  log 
cabin.  In  this  he  took  up  his  residence,  and  for  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  remained  a  lonely  occupant  of  the 
wooded  and  water-girt  island,  with  no  companions  but 
his  old  violin,  his  books,  his  dog  and  the  crows,  who  came 
at  nightfall  to  mingle  their  weird  chorus  with  the  never- 
ceasing  roar  of  the  rapids  and  cataract  and  the  low,  wild 
music  of  the  hermit  of  the  falls.  Backward  and  forward 
through  the  shadows  of  the  trees  he  would  wander  in  the 
long  hours  of  the  night,  at  times  going  out  on  Terrapin 
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bridge  to  a  point  beyond  the  tower,  where  a  small,  square 
stick  of  timber  projected  over  the  falls.  On  this  he  would 
walk  with  folded  arms,  apparently  oblivious  of  danger 
and  thoughts  of  the  awful  death  that  seemed  to  be  reach¬ 
ing  up  for  him  out  of  the  mighty  depths  below,  at  times 
sitting  carelessly  on  the  outer  end  of  the  timber  and,  it  is 
said,  suspending  himself  from  it,  over  the  cataract,  by 
holding  to  it  with  his  hands  or  legs. 

By  and  by  he  seemed  to  tire  of  the  place,  for  he  came 
over  to  the  mainland  and,  going  to  “Point  View,”  now 
within  Prospect  park,  constructed  a  rude  cabin  of  boards 
on  the  bank  beside  the  American  fall.  Although  his  new 
location  brought  him  into  nearer  relations  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  village,  he  was  never  communicative,  though 
he  talked  at  times  with  a  precision  of  expression  and 
grace  of  manner  that  surprised  and  charmed  his  listen¬ 
ers.  He  made  no  confidants,  but  was  more  intimate  with 
the  late  Judge  De  Veaux  than  with  any  one  else. 

Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  music,  ranging  from  those  of  highest  praise  to 
severest  condemnation. 

After  he  removed  to  Prospect  Point,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  descending  the  ferry  stairs  and  bathing  in  the 
water  at  the  river’s  edge.  Venturing  too  far,  he  lost  his 
footing  and  was  drowned  (June  10,  1831). 

His  body  was  not  found  till  ten  days  afterward,  and 
then  it  had  been  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  was 
recovered  and  brought  back  to  the  falls  and  buried  within 
sight  of  the  place  where  he  had  lived  so  long.  During 
his  life  he  was  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  place,  and 
after  his  death  the  log  hut  which  he  had  occupied  on  Goat 
island  was  for  many  years  pointed  out  to  the  curious 
visitor.  It  has  long  since  gone  into  decay.  Little  is 
known  of  his  history,  except  that  he  was  Francis,  son 
of  John  Abbott,  of  Plymouth,  England,  and  that  in  his 
youth  he  had  led  a  life  of  dissipation.  These  facts  were 
learned  from  relatives,  who  visited  the  falls  sometime 
subsequent  to  his  death. 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE’S  VISIT 

Of  the  many  narratives  of  this  period  descriptive  of  visits 
to  Niagara,  none  can  better  convey  the  spirit  of  a  Falls  trip 
a  century  ago  than  the  account  written  by  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne  in  1834. 

The  stagecoach,  with  a  Frenchman  and  myself  on  the 
back  seat,  had  already  left  Lewiston,  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  would  set  us  down  in  Manchester.  I  began  to 
listen  for  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  and  trembled  with  a 
sensation  like  dread  as  the  moment  drew  nigh  when  its 
voice  of  ages  must  roll  for  the  first  time  on  my  ear.  The 
French  gentleman  stretched  himself  from  the  window 
and  expressed  loud  admiration,  while,  by  a  sudden  im¬ 
pulse,  I  threw  myself  back  and  closed  my  eyes.  When 
the  scene  shut  in,  I  was  glad  to  think  that  for  me  the 
whole  burst  of  Niagara  was  yet  in  futurity.  We  rolled 
on  and  entered  the  village  of  Manchester,  bordering  on 
the  falls.  ... 

Without  aspiring  to  immortality,  as  he  did,  I  could 
have  imitated  that  English  traveler  who  turned  back 
from  the  point  where  he  first  heard  the  thunder  of 
Niagara  after  crossing  the  ocean  to  behold  it.  Many  a 
Western  trader,  by  the  by,  has  performed  a  similar  act 
of  heroism  with  more  heroic  simplicity,  deeming  it  no 
such  wonderful  feat  to  dine  at  the  hotel  and  resume  his 
route  to  Buffalo  or  Lewiston,  while  the  cataract  was 
roaring  unseen.  .  .  . 

Finally,  with  reluctant  step  and  the  feeling  of  an 
intruder,  I  walked  towards  Goat  island.  At  the  toll¬ 
house,  there  were  further  excuses  for  delaying  the  in¬ 
evitable  moment.  My  signature  was  required  in  a  huge 
ledger,  containing  similar  records  innumerable,  many  of 
which  I  read.  The  skin  of  a  great  sturgeon,  and  other 
fishes,  beasts  and  reptiles;  a  collection  of  minerals  such 
as  lie  in  heaps  near  the  falls;  some  Indian  moccasins  and 
other  trifles,  made  of  deerskin  and  embroidered  with 
beads;  several  newspapers  from  Montreal,  New  York 
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and  Boston — all  attracted  me  in  turn.  Out  of  a  number 
of  twisted  sticks,  the  manufacture  of  a  Tuscarora  In¬ 
dian,  I  selected  one  of  curled  maple,  curiously  convoluted, 
and  adorned  with  the  carved  images  of  a  snake  and  a 
fish.  Using  this  as  my  pilgrim’s  staff,  I  crossed  the 
bridge.  Above  and  below  me  were  the  rapids,  a  river 
of  impetuous  snow,  with  here  and  there  a  dark  rock  amid 
its  whiteness,  resisting  all  the  physical  fury,  as  any  cold 
spirit  did  the  moral  influences  of  the  scene.  On  reaching 
Goat  island,  which  separates  the  two  great  segments  of 
the  falls,  I  chose  the  right-hand  path  and  followed  it  to 
the  edge  of  the  American  cascade.  There,  while  the  fall¬ 
ing  sheet  was  yet  invisible,  I  saw  the  vapor  that  never 
vanishes  and  the  Eternal  Rainbow  of  Niagara.  .  .  . 
After  an  hour  spent  thus,  I  left  the  bridge  and,  by  a 
staircase  winding  almost  interminably  round  a  post,  de¬ 
scended  to  the  base  of  the  precipice.  From  that  point  my 
path  lay  over  slippery  stones,  and  among  great  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  cliff  to  the  edge  of  the  cataract,  where  the 
wind  at  once  enveloped  me  in  a  spray  and  perhaps 
dashed  the  rainbow  round  me.  Were  my  long  desires 
fulfilled?  And  had  I  seen  Niagara? 

Oh,  that  I  had  never  heard  of  Niagara  until  I  beheld 
it!  Blessed  were  the  wanderers  of  old,  who  heard  its 
deep  roar  sounding  through  the  woods  as  a  summons  to 
an  unknown  wonder,  and  approached  its  awful  brink  in 
all  the  freshness  of  native  feeling.  Had  its  own  mysterious 
voice  been  the  first  to  warn  me  of  its  existence,  then, 
indeed,  I  might  have  knelt  down  and  worshipped.  But 
I  had  come  here  haunted  with  a  vision  of  foam  and  fury 
and  dizzy  cliffs  and  an  ocean  tumbling  down  out  of  the 
sky — a  scene,  in  short,  which  nature  had  too  much  good 
taste  and  calm  simplicity  to  realize.  My  mind  had  strug¬ 
gled  to  adapt  these  false  conceptions  to  the  reality  and, 
finding  the  effort  vain,  a  wretched  sense  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  weighed  me  down.  I  climbed  the  precipice  and 
threw  myself  on  the  earth,  feeling  that  I  was  unworthy 
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to  look  at  the  Great  Falls  and  careless  about  beholding 
them  again. 

All  that  night,  as  there  has  been  and  will  be  for  ages 
past  and  to  come,  a  rushing  sound  was  heard,  as  if  a 
great  tempest  were  sweeping  through  the  air.  It 
mingled  with  my  dreams,  and  made  them  full  of  storm 
and  whirlwind.  Whenever  I  awoke  and  heard  this  dread 
sound  in  the  air,  and  the  windows  rattling  as  with  a 
mighty  blast,  I  could  not  rest  again  till  looking  forth  I 
saw  how  bright  the  stars  were  and  that  every  leaf  in 
the  garden  was  motionless.  Never  was  a  summer  night 
more  calm  to  the  eye  nor  a  gale  of  autumn  louder  to  the 
ear.  The  rushing  sound  proceeds  from  the  rapids,  and 
the  rattling  of  the  casements  is  but  an  effect  of  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  house,  shaken  by  the  jar  of  the  cataract. 
The  noise  of  the  rapids  draws  the  attention  from  the 
true  voice  of  Niagara,  which  is  a  dull,  muffled  thunder, 
resounding  between  the  cliffs.  I  spent  a  wakeful  hour 
at  midnight  in  distinguishing  its  reverberations,  and  re¬ 
joiced  to  find  that  my  former  awe  and  enthusiasm  were 
reviving.  Gradually,  and  after  much  contemplation,  I 
came  to  know  by  my  own  feelings  that  Niagara  is  indeed 
a  wonder  of  the  world,  and  not  the  less  wonderful  be¬ 
cause  time  and  thought  must  be  employed  in  compre¬ 
hending  it.  Casting  aside  all  preconceived  notions  and 
preparations  to  be  dire-struck  or  delighted,  the  beholder 
must  stand  beside  it  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  suf¬ 
fering  the  mighty  scene  to  work  its  own  impression. 
Night  after  night,  I  dreamed  of  it,  and  was  gladdened 
every  morning  by  the  consciousness  of  a  growing  capac¬ 
ity  to  enjoy  it.  Yet  I  will  not  pretend  to  the  all-absorb¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  of  some  more  fortunate  spectators  nor 
deny  that  very  trifling  causes  would  draw  my  eyes  and 
thoughts  from  the  cataract.  The  last  day  that  I  was  to 
spend  at  Niagara,  before  my  departure  for  the  Far 
West,  I  sat  upon  the  Table  Rock.  This  celebrated  sta¬ 
tion  did  not  now,  as  of  old,  project  50  feet  beyond  the 
line  of  the  precipice,  but  was  shattered  by  the  fall  of  an 
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immense  fragment,  which  lay  distant  on  the  shore  below. 
Still,  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  rock,  with  my  feet  hang¬ 
ing  over  it,  I  felt  as  if  suspended  in  the  open  air.  Never 
before  had  my  mind  been  in  such  perfect  unison  with  the 
scene.  There  were  intervals  when  I  was  conscious  of 
nothing  but  the  great  river,  rolling  calmly  into  the  abyss, 
rather  descending  than  precipitating  itself,  and  acquir¬ 
ing  tenfold  majesty  from  its  unhurried  motion.  It  came 
like  the  march  of  Destiny.  It  was  not  taken  by  surprise, 
but  seemed  to  have  anticipated,  in  all  its  course  through 
the  broad  lakes,  that  it  must  pour  their  collected  waters 
down  this  height.  The  perfect  foam  of  the  river,  after 
its  descent,  and  the  ever-varying  shapes  of  mist,  rising 
up  to  become  clouds  in  the  sky,  would  be  the  very  pic¬ 
ture  of  confusion  were  it  merely  transient,  like  the  rage 
of  a  tempest.  But  when  the  beholder  has  stood  awhile, 
and  perceives  no  lull  in  the  storm,  and  considers  that  the 
vapor  and  the  foam  are  as  everlasting  as  the  rocks  which 
produce  them,  all  this  turmoil  assumes  a  sort  of  calm¬ 
ness.  It  soothes,  while  it  awes,  the  mind. 

The  village  of  Niagara  Falls  at  this  time  was  a  place 
primarily  of  hotels,  liveries,  guides  and  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  dependent  on  the  tourist  traffic.  It  did  not  become 
incorporated  until  1848.  Its  population  then  was  2,976. 
Manufacturing,  however,  already  was  becoming  important. 
The  paper  mill  on  Bath  (Green)  island  was  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  burned  in  1858.  Benjamin 
Rathbun  extended  his  operations  to  Niagara  Falls  in  1836, 
buying  large  tracts  of  land,  laying  foundations  for  a  big 
hotel  and  projecting  other  business  development,  but  his  col¬ 
lapse  came  before  his  plans  had  made  much  progress.  The 
first  weekly  newspaper,  the  Iris,  appeared  in  1847,  the 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette  in  1854  and  the  Times  in  1855. 

FALL  OF  TABLE  ROCK 

The  breaking-off  of  a  portion  of  Table  Rock,  to  which 
Mr.  Hawthorne  referred  as  having  occurred  prior  to  his  visit 
in  1834,  was  one  of  the  earlier  crashes  marking  the  gradual 
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disintegration  of  that  feature  of  the  gorge.  The  portion  on 
which  Mr.  Hawthorne  sat  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  some 
sixteen  years  later,  making  one  of  the  famous  incidents  in 
falls  history. 

From  the  Falls  of  Niagara  by  George  H.  Holley  (1883). 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1850,  occurred  the  great  down¬ 
fall  which  reduced  Table  Rock  to  a  narrow  bench  along 
the  bank.  The  portion  which  fell  was  one  immense  solid 
rock,  200  feet  long,  60  feet  wide  and  100  feet  deep,  where 
it  separated  from  the  bank.  The  noise  of  the  crash  was 
heard  like  muffled  thunder  for  miles  around.  Fortu¬ 
nately  it  fell  at  noonday,  when  but  few  people  were  out, 
and  no  lives  were  lost.  The  driver  of  an  omnibus,  who 
had  taken  off  his  horses  for  their  midday  feed,  and  was 
washing  his  vehicle,  felt  the  preliminary  cracking  and 
escaped,  the  vehicle  itself  being  plunged  into  the  gulf 
below. 


LOCKPORT’S  HEALTHFUL  GROWTH 

At  the  time  of  the  canal  opening  in  1825  Lockport  had  a 
population  of  3,007.  Four  years  later  the  town  was  visited 
by  a  notable  observer,  Col.  William  L.  Stone,  who  wrote  of  it 
as  follows : 

We  arrived  at  Lockport  at  half  past  12  o’clock.  The 
approach  to  this  place  is  rather  imposing.  It  is  here 
that  by  a  succession  of  double  locks,  of  massive  struc¬ 
ture,  the  canal  climbs  to  the  summit  level  of  Lake  Erie ; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  deep  cutting  through  the  compact 
limestone  of  the  mountain  ridge  commences.  This  work 
is  here  a  splendid  monument  of  the  ingenuity  and  enter¬ 
prise  of  man  in  surmounting  obstacles  seemingly  insur¬ 
mountable.  Before  reaching  the  locks,  the  canal  pene¬ 
trates  the  elevation  several  rods  by  means  of  a  natural 
ravine  or  glen,  along  the  sides  of  which  large  flouring 
mills  have  been  erected  and  other  mills  and  manufac¬ 
tories  are  in  process.  The  water  power  is  abundant  for 
100  mills.  It  is  taken  from  the  canal,  which  at  this  end 
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has  for  its  feeder  Lakes  Erie,  Michigan,  Huron,  Superior 
and  I  know  not  how  many  more.  The  principal  village 
of  Lockport  stands  on  the  hill  and  is  much  larger  than 
I  anticipated.  A  new  village,  on  the  plain  east  of  the 
first,  has  been  commenced,  and  those  engaged  in  the  en¬ 
terprise  confidently  predict  that  it  will  speedily  rival  or 
exceed  it. 

At  the  time  of  Col.  Stone’s  visit,  Lockport  had  only  just 
obtained  its  first  village  charter  (March  26,  1829) — a  some¬ 
what  belated  organization  considering  that  it  had  been  the 
county  seat  since  1823.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
growth  of  the  town  was  not  suspended  by  the  completion  of 
the  canal,  which  had  drawn  the  original  population  to  the 
site.  The  expectation  that  the  waste  water  from  the  locks 
would  create  a  valuable  power  and  build  up  important  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  already  had  been  realized  in  the  time 
of  Col.  Stone,  and  that  type  of  development  never  has  ceased. 
The  first  factories  were  devoted  to  utilizing  the  raw  material 
of  the  neighborhood — forest  products  and  grain,  as  wheat 
land  came  into  cultivation.  As  late  as  1858  there  were  four¬ 
teen  mills  utilizing  principally  wood  products  in  some  form 
and  five  flour  mills,  while  little  more  than  a  beginning  had 
been  made  in  other  manufacturing.  Since  then  the  lines  of 
manufacturing  have  changed  chiefly  to  machinery  and  spe¬ 
cialties,  but  the  number  of  plants  and  their  output  have 
expanded  enormously.  The  United  States  census  report  for 
1927  showed  72  plants,  with  products  valued  at  nearly 
$34,000,000,  paying  nearly  $6,000,000  a  year  in  wages. 

After  the  building  in  1834-6  of  the  Lockport  &  Niagara 
Falls  railroad  and  of  the  Buffalo  &  Niagara  Falls  railroad, 
a  horse-car  road  three  miles  long  was  constructed  in  1838 
to  connect  Lewiston  with  the  steam-railroad  terminus  at 
Niagara  Falls.  Little  further  improvement  in  communica¬ 
tions  occurred  until  1850,  when  the  Rochester,  Lockport  & 
Niagara  Falls  railroad  was  organized.  It  was  opened  for 
operation  in  1852.  The  consolidation  of  this  and  other  rail¬ 
roads  into  the  New  York  Central  followed  in  1853.  The 
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Buffalo  &  Niagara  Falls  road  was  leased  to  the  Central  at 
that  time.  Additional  railroad  development  within  Niagara 
county  was  carried  out  by  the  New  York  Central.  The  Erie 
reached  Niagara  Falls  from  Buffalo  in  1871,  and  the  Rome, 
Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  completed  a  line  along  the  Lake 
Ontario  shore,  reaching  Lewiston  in  1876.  It  was  later 
embodied  in  the  Central. 

BRIDGING  THE  GORGE 

A  proposal  to  build  a  suspension  bridge  across  the  Niag¬ 
ara  gorge  was  made  by  William  Merritt  of  St.  Catharines, 
Ont.,  in  1844.  Through  his  efforts  a  charter  was  obtained 
in  1846.  Joint  stock  companies  were  formed  in  New  York 
and  in  Canada  with  the  stock  held  in  equal  amounts  by  citi¬ 
zens  of  each  country.  Among  the  engineers  who  were  asked 
to  report  on  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  the  project,  favorable 
recommendations  were  made  by  Col.  Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  John 
A.  Roebling,  Samuel  Keefer  and  Capt.  Edward  W.  Serrell. 
Each  of  these  men  eventually  built  a  bridge  across  the  gorge. 

Ellet  and  Roebling  competed  for  the  first  contract,  which 
was  awarded  on  November  9,  1847,  to  Ellet.  He  was  from 
Bucks  county,  Pa.,  had  worked  in  youth  as  a  canal  engineer 
and  had  completed  his  education  in  Paris.  Previous  to  un¬ 
dertaking  the  bridge  he  had  been  an  engineer  for  the  Great 
Western  of  Canada  and  the  Rochester  &  Niagara  Falls 
railroad — the  two  lines  which  the  bridge  was  intended  to 
connect.  His  contract  called  for  the  completion  of  a  railroad 
and  carriage  bridge  for  $190,000. 

The  enterprise  was  begun  spectacularly  by  inviting  the 
boys  of  the  neighborhood  to  a  kite-flying  contest.  The  prize 
for  first  getting  a  kite  across  the  chasm  and  landing  it  on 
the  opposite  side  was  won  by  Homan  Walsh  of  Niagara  Falls. 
The  kite  string  gave  place  to  a  wire  and  this  became  a  cable. 
The  number  of  cables  was  increased  till  they  supported  a 
causeway  7y2  feet  wide.  Although  Ellet  actually  drove  his 
horse  across,  the  bridge  obviously  was  unsuited  to  any  but 
foot  passengers,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  intended  only  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  bridge  for  use  in  building  the  greater  structure.  It  was 
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completed  in  July,  1848.  As  a  part  of  his  enterprise,  Ellet 
attached  a  basket  by  a  trolley  to  a  cable  spanning  the  gorge 
and  pulled  this  across  by  a  rope  and  windlass.  Ellet  was 
himself  the  first  to  cross  by  this  contrivance.  Afterward 
venturesome  passengers  were  taken  across  at  $1  each. 

The  slender  bridge  was  strengthened  so  that  it  could 
accommodate  ordinary  traffic,  but  when  Ellet  had  proceeded 
thus  far  he  had  a  dispute  with  his  directors  and  relinquished 
his  contract. 

Meanwhile,  Lewiston,  which  hitherto  had  handled  most 
of  the  trans-Niagara  traffic  by  means  of  a  ferry,  determined 
to  build  a  bridge.  The  New  York  Legislature  and  the  Can¬ 
adian  Parliament  again  authorized  the  organization  of  inter¬ 
national  companies.  The  work  was  given  to  Capt.  Edward 
W.  Serrell,  who  carried  it  out  successfully  in  1850-51  at  a 
cost  of  $58,000.  His  bridge,  designed  for  carriages  only, 
hung  60  feet  above  the  water.  It  remained  in  use  until  1861, 
when  it  was  wrecked  by  a  storm.  It  was  not  replaced  till 
1899. 

Four  years  after  the  completion  of  Ellet’s  footbridge,  the 
company  let  a  contract  to  replace  it  with  a  structure  capable 
of  accommodating  both  carriage  and  railroad  traffic.  This 
time  the  work  was  given  to  John  A.  Roebling.  He  was  of 
German  birth  and  education,  having  come  to  this  country 
in  1831,  and  he  had  become  a  specialist  in  suspension  bridges, 
then  a  comparatively  new  type.  He  began  construction  in 
1852  and  completed  in  1855  a  double-decked  bridge  with  a 
carriage  way  below  and  railroad  tracks  above.  It  spanned 
the  gorge  about  two  miles  below  the  cataract.  Ellet’s  light 
bridge  was  removed  after  the  new  bridge  was  ready  for  traf¬ 
fic.  Mr.  Roebling  himself  wrote  of  this  bridge : 

While  the  European  engineers  are  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  short  lines  of  railways,  at  such  enormous 
cost  that  in  most  cases  the  capital  invested  yields  no 
remunerative  dividends,  the  task  of  the  American  engi¬ 
neer  is  to  lay  down  thousands  of  miles  with  extensive 
bridging  at  a  cost  which  would  barely  suffice  in  Great 
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Britain  to  cover  the  expenses  of  preliminary  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  work  which  I  had  the  honor  to  have  entrusted 
to  my  charge  has  cost  less  than  $400,000 — less  than 
80,000  pounds.  The  same  object  accomplished  in  Europe 
would  have  cost  1,000,000  pounds  without  serving  a  bet¬ 
ter  purpose  or  insuring  greater  safety.  The  mixed  ap¬ 
plication  of  timber  and  iron  in  connection  with  wire 
renders  it  possible  to  put  up  so  large  a  work  at  so  small 
a  cost. 

As  the  years  passed,  old  wires  were  renewed,  steel  was 
substituted  for  wood  and  the  towers  were  strengthened.  That 
original  suspension  bridge  was  for  a  time  another  wonder  of 
the  world.  It  was  replaced  in  1897  by  a  double-deck  steel 
arch  bridge,  with  a  span  of  550  feet.  A  remarkable  feature 
of  the  rebuilding  was  that  it  was  accomplished  without  inter¬ 
rupting  railway  traffic  over  the  causeway. 

The  Niagara-Clifton  bridge  was  built  in  1867-68  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Keefer,  who  was  resident  engineer  for  the  Grand  Trunk 
railroad.  He  was  a  Niagara  Frontier  product,  having  been 
born  in  Thorold.  The  original  bridge  had  wooden  towers 
and  iron  wire  cables,  imported  from  England.  Within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  American  fall,  it  hung  190  feet  above 
the  water,  carrying  a  roadway  only  ten  feet  wide.  After 
twenty  years  this  was  widened  to  seventeen  feet.  A  year 
later  (1889)  the  bridge  was  blown  down.  It  was  rebuilt 
promptly  with  steel  towers  and  steel  cables.  It  was  replaced 
in  1898  by  a  steel  arch  bridge,  having  a  span  of  840  feet, 
which  at  the  time  was  the  longest  in  the  world. 

In  1883  a  cantilever  bridge  was  built  for  the  Michigan 
Central  railroad  on  the  plans  of  C.  C.  Schneider.  It  was,  in 
its  earlier  years,  almost  as  great  an  engineering  marvel  as 
the  original  suspension  bridge.  On  each  side  of  the  river,  at 
the  water’s  edge,  a  massive  pier  and  steel  tower  were  erected, 
each  supporting  a  steel  truss,  like  an  enormous  letter  T.  The 
land  ends  of  the  trusses  were  anchored  to  the  bank  and  the 
other  ends  extended  out  over  the  river.  Between  the  two 
river  ends,  a  third  truss  connected  the  other  two  and  was 
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supported  by  them.  This  bridge  was  replaced  by  a  more 
modern  structure  in  1925. 

BRIDGE  BUILT  TOWNS 

Previous  to  the  building  of  the  Roebling  bridge,  the  land 
about  its  American  terminus  was  owned  by  a  company  which 
had  begun  to  develop  it  under  the  name  of  Bellevue.  The 
building  of  a  road  down  to  the  water’s  edge  was  the  principal 
improvement  carried  out.  The  bridge,  of  course,  drew  a 
population  around  both  termini.  On  the  American  side 
hotels  sprang  up  as  well  as  buildings  needed  in  connection 
with  the  railroad  business,  for  sleeping  cars  had  not  been 
introduced  at  that  time,  and  the  place  afforded  a  convenient 
night  stop  for  travelers.  The  bridge,  moreover,  soon  began 
to  handle  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  to  and  from  Can¬ 
ada.  The  new  village  was  incorporated  (June  8,  1854)  a 
year  before  the  bridge  was  completed,  taking  the  name  of 
Niagara  City.  Its  post  office,  however,  soon  was  designated 
as  Suspension  Bridge,  and  that  name  eventually  displaced 
the  other.  The  trade  with  Canada  passing  through  Suspen¬ 
sion  Bridge  grew  to  great  proportions.  The  port  of  Niagara 
Falls  by  1913  had  become  the  sixth  in  importance  in  the 
United  States.  In  that  year,  however,  a  general  law  reor¬ 
ganizing  the  customs  service  consolidated  the  port  of  Niagara 
Falls  with  Buffalo. 

In  addition  to  its  railroad  and  hotel  features,  the  village 
became  almost  from  its  origin,  the  site  of  two  cultural  insti¬ 
tutions.  Judge  Samuel  De  Veaux,  who  died  in  1852,  be¬ 
queathed  an  estate  of  about  $175,000  in  real  and  personal 
property  for  the  founding  of  a  school  to  educate  orphans  and 
destitute  children.  The  first  buildings  of  this  institution 
were  erected  in  1855-6.  Under  the  terms  of  the  will,  it  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Western  New  York  diocese  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  which  has  continued  to  admin¬ 
ister  De  Veaux  school  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the 
founder.  In  1930  it  was  expanded  to  nearly  double  its 
former  capacity. 

In  1856  the  Rev.  John  Lynch,  C.  M.,  founded  the  Sem- 
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inary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels.  Originally  a  boarding  school 
for  boys,  it  steadily  expanded  its  field  until  in  1884  it  was 
granted  by  the  State  Regents  collegiate  rank  under  the  name 
of  Niagara  University.  Its  first  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  present  main  building  was  erected  in  1864.  The 
institution  gives  complete  high  school  and  college  courses. 

On  the  Canadian  side  two  village  names  had  been  recog¬ 
nized  for  some  time — Clifton,  adjoining  the  falls,  and  Drum- 
mondville  for  the  community  on  the  hill  covering  the  site  of 
Lundy’s  Lane  battlefield.  For  the  effect  of  the  bridge  the 
following  may  be  quoted  from  The  County  of  Welland  by 
Ernest  Cruikshank: 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1853,  the  population  of  the 
vicinity  had  so  much  increased  that  a  village  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  two  sus¬ 
pension  bridges  by  the  name  of  Elgin,  in  honor  of  the 
then  Governor  General  of  Canada,  who  had  recently 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Drummondville.  In  1856,  the 
people  of  this  village,  being  desirous  of  extending  their 
boundaries  in  order  to  include  the  cataract  and  Table 
Rock,  took  advantage  of  an  excursion,  which  swelled  the 
population  on  the  day  the  census  was  taken,  and  became 
incorporated  as  the  town  of  Clifton  on  the  19th  day  of 
June  of  that  year.  In  1881,  the  name  of  the  town  was 
changed  to  Niagara  Falls  by  special  act  of  Parliament. 

NIAGARA  COUNTY’S  GOVERNOR 

Among  the  names  of  the  directors  of  the  first  Interna¬ 
tional  Bridge  Company,  as  organized  in  1847,  was  that  of 
Washington  Hunt.  His  was  a  name  that  usually  was  found 
associated  with  any  important  business,  civic  or  political 
enterprise  which  developed  in  Niagara  county  during  that 
period — the  Albany  Land  Company,  the  Holly  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  the  Lockport  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
Lockport  Hydraulic  Company  and  others.  He  was  at  this 
time  approaching  the  height  of  a  career  which,  on  a  some¬ 
what  lower  level,  closely  resembled  that  of  Millard  Fillmore 
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and  which,  in  its  earlier  stages,  at  least,  presented  the  typical 
story  of  the  American  poor  boy  who  rose  to  eminence  from 
pioneer  conditions. 

The  usual  statement  in  his  biographies  that  Washington 
Hunt  was  born  at  Windham,  Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
August  5,  1811,  has  tended  to  give  an  erroneous  impression 
regarding  his  early  surroundings.  He  was  only  eight  years 
old  when  his  father,  Sanford  Hunt,  emigrated  from  Greene 
county  to  what  is  now  the  town  of  Portage,  Livingston 
county,  N.  Y.  The  Genesee  valley  in  1819  was  quite  as  new 
country  as  were  the  rural  parts  of  Niagara  and  Erie  coun¬ 
ties.  Sanford  Hunt  was  of  old  Connecticut  stock  and  his 
wife  was  a  niece  of  the  Revolutionary  hero,  Nathan  Hale. 
The  place  where  this  pioneer  family  built  its  home  still  is 
called  Hunt’s  Hollow,  though  the  village  which  grew  up 
around  the  first  settler  has  disappeared.  The  name  of  Hunt, 
however,  is  retained  by  the  newer  village  that  has  been  built 
around  the  neighboring  railroad  station. 

Young  Washington  Hunt  obtained  his  earliest  education 
in  the  district  school  near  his  father’s  farm  in  the  town  of 
Portage.  When  he  was  old  enough,  he  went  to  Geneseo  to 
attend  an  academy,  working  out  of  school  hours  in  a  store. 
When  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  his  employer  removed  to 
Lockport,  and  young  Hunt  went  along.  The  youth,  while 
earning  his  living  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Tucker  and  Bis- 
sell,  read  law  in  the  office  of  Lott  Clark,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  the  age  of  23.  Mr.  Clark  was  the  agent  for 
the  Albany  Company,  and  in  a  short  time  the  student  clerk 
was  handling  most  of  the  business  relating  to  land  sales. 
Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  married  Mary  Wal- 
bridge  (November  20,  1834). 

About  1835  Washington  Hunt  and  Henry  Walbridge 
bought  the  unsold  lands  of  the  Albany  Company,  and  there¬ 
after  settlement  was  under  their  auspices  “upon  terms  of 
liberality  and  indulgence  that  have  materially  aided  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  region,”  quoting  the  language  of  the  historian 
of  the  Holland  Purchase,  Orsamus  Turner. 

In  1836,  when  still  only  25  years  old,  Hunt  was  appointed 
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by  Gov.  Marcy  to  be  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
the  predecessor  of  the  county  court.  The  financial  policies 
of  the  Jackson  administration  conflicted  with  the  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  opinions  of  the  young  judge  and  he  turned  to  the  newly 
organized  Whig  party.  From  that  organization  he  received 
his  further  political  preferment.  In  1842  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  where  he  served  until  March,  1849.  Before  the 
expiration  of  his  final  term  in  Congress,  he  was  chosen  by 
the  Legislature  to  be  Comptroller  of  the  State  in  succession 
to  Mr.  Fillmore,  who  had  been  elected  Vice  President  in  the 
fall  of  1848.  The  popular  election  in  the  fall  of  1849  con¬ 
firmed  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  office  of  Comptroller. 

When  the  time  came  to  select  the  State  tickets  in  1850, 
Washington  Hunt  was  presented  by  the  Whigs  for  Governor. 
He  was  a  friend  and  a  political  associate  of  Mr.  Fillmore, 
who  recently  had  become  President,  but  it  was  not  merely 
Administration  influence  which  won  Mr.  Hunt  the  nomina¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  natural  choice  on  account  of  his  general 
popularity  and  because  he  was  satisfactory  to  both  of  the 
factions  into  which  the  growing  differences  between  Fillmore 
and  Seward  were  dividing  the  party.  This  Whig  convention 
of  1850  was  the  one  at  which  a  group  opposed  to  Seward’s 
position  on  slavery  spectacularly  left  the  hall  under  the 
leadership  of  Francis  Granger,  whose  conspicuous  silvery 
gray  hair  gave  to  the  faction  the  name  of  the  Silver  Grays. 
James  0.  Putnam  of  Buffalo,  who  was  a  close  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  Fillmore,  was  one  of  the  principal  orators  of  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Grays  when  they  held  their  separate  convention.  Despite 
its  hostility  to  Seward,  however,  this  faction  accepted  Hunt 
for  Governor.  He  already  had  been  nominated  by  the  regu¬ 
lars.  The  Democratic  nominee  with  whom  Mr.  Hunt  con¬ 
tested  the  State  was  Horatio  Seymour.  The  campaign  was 
particularly  exciting,  but  Mr.  Hunt  won  the  election  by  the 
narrow  plurality  of  262  votes.  Niagara  county  gave  him 
about  800  plurality — a  big  vote  for  the  time. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Gov.  Hunt  was  an  ardent  canal 
man.  In  his  plans  for  canal  enlargement,  he  encountered 
an  opposition  so  determined  that  eleven  Democratic  members 
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of  the  State  Senate  resigned  their  seats  in  order  to  break  a 
quorum  and  prevent  the  authorization  of  a  canal  loan. 
Nevertheless,  the  special  elections  to  fill  the  vacant  Senate 
seats  vindicated  the  Governor. 

Aside  from  this  incident,  Gov.  Hunt’s  administration  as 
a  whole  is  described  as  “quiet  and  satisfactory.”  In  his  first 
message  to  the  Legislature,  he  discussed  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  holding  that,  however  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  of 
many  people,  it  was  “of  paramount  authority,  and  like  every 
other  constitutional  obligation  should  be  observed  in  good 
faith.”  Admitting  the  right  of  the  owner  to  recapture  his 
slave,  the  Governor  also  insisted  that  “the  right  of  the  North¬ 
ern  freeman  to  prove  and  defend  his  freedom  is  equally 
sacred.”  One  passage  in  his  message,  which  illustrates  the 
thought  of  the  time  on  a  topic  outside  the  national  field,  re¬ 
lated  to  the  free  school  law,  then  recently  enacted  and  af¬ 
firmed.  The  Governor  argued  that  the  law  imposed  the 
entire  burden  of  the  schools  “upon  property,  in  the  form  of 
a  tax,  without  reference  to  the  direct  benefits  derived  by  the 
taxpayer.”  These  provisions,  he  thought,  had  produced 
“oppressive  inequalities  and  loud  complaints.” 

Gov.  Hunt  was  renominated  by  acclamation  in  1852.  The 
presidential  campaign,  also,  centered  that  year  particularly 
on  the  Niagara  Frontier.  Inasmuch  as  Gen.  Scott  was  the 
Whig  candidate,  it  appeared  appropriate  that  the  hero  of 
Lundy’s  Lane  should  open  his  canvass  on  the  anniversary  of 
that  battle.  A  great  mass  meeting  was  organized  for  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls.  Delegations  attended  from  nearly  all  the  North¬ 
ern  States.  There,  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  he  had 
won  his  great  reputation  as  a  soldier,  the  General  delivered 
the  speech  which  declared  his  principles  as  a  presidential 
nominee.  Again  in  September  he  made  a  tour  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  speaking  at  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Lockport 
and  in  most  of  the  cities  along  the  line  of  the  canal.  In  the 
election,  Niagara  county  gave  540  plurality  for  Scott  and 
642  for  its  local  citizen,  Washington  Hunt.  The  Whig  ticket, 
however,  failed  badly  in  the  State.  Gov.  Hunt  lost  to  Horatio 
Seymour  by  22,000  plurality. 
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From  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  judge  politics  by  normal 
conditions,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Gov.  Hunt,  as  of 
President  Fillmore,  that  he  figured  in  public  life  when  the 
questions  of  slavery  and  threatened  secession  were  stirring 
the  deepest  emotions  in  men’s  minds,  tearing  old  political 
associations  asunder  and  forming  new  parties  out  of  the 
fragments.  The  bitterness  of  the  times  continued  to  pursue 
the  Governor  and  perhaps  was  reflected  back  from  his  own 
mind  throughout  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  When  he  died, 
the  Albany  Journal  expressed  the  attitude  of  former  asso¬ 
ciates  in  an  obituary  article  which  included  the  following : 

The  slavery  issue,  and  the  questions  incidentally  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  became  more  aggressive,  distinctive  and 
sharply  defined  than  they  had  been,  and  Gov.  Hunt  grad¬ 
ually  failed  to  keep  even  step  with  his  party.  But  it  was 
not  until  after  the  accession  of  Millard  Fillmore  to  the 
Presidency  by  the  death  of  Gen.  Taylor  that  any  general 
suspicion  of  his  fidelity  was  excited.  So  soon  as  his  term 
of  office  expired,  Gov.  Hunt  made  his  bed  with  the  “Sil¬ 
ver  Grays”  as  against  the  “Woolly  Heads”  of  that  day, 
and  remained  in  that  association  so  long  as  it  retained 
sufficient  vitality  to  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  State.  Gov.  Hunt’s  subsequent  career  was 
entirely  outside  the  Whig  and  Republican  parties. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gov.  Hunt  did  not,  by  any  means, 
drop  into  obscurity  after  his  defeat  for  re-election  by  Horatio 
Seymour  in  1852.  The  recent  head  of  the  State  went  into 
the  Native  American  party  and,  after  trying  unsuccessfully 
to  effect  a  fusion  between  that  element  and  the  new  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  he  supported  Mr.  Fillmore’s  candidacy  for  Pres¬ 
ident  in  1856.  In  1860,  Mr.  Hunt  was  chairman  of  the 
national  convention  of  the  Constitutional  Union  party,  which 
met  at  Baltimore  and  nominated  the  Bell-Everett  ticket.  Mr. 
Hunt  himself  might  have  been  named  for  Vice  President  if 
he  had  consented.  He  became  the  New  York  leader  of  this 
party,  which  was  the  more  conservative  wing  of  the  old  Whig- 
group.  It  was  he  who  brought  about  the  fusion  by  which  the 
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anti-Republican  electors  from  this  State,  if  chosen,  were  to 
be  divided  between  Douglas,  Breckinridge  and  Bell — a  device 
which  appeared  seriously  to  threaten  the  success  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Hunt  still  was  clinging  to  the  relics  of  the 
Constitutional  Union  party  in  1863,  but  in  1864  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  convention  at  Chicago, 
where  he  introduced  a  resolution  proposing  an  armistice  and 
a  convention  of  States.  That  was  much  more  defensible  than 
the  declaration  pronouncing  the  war  a  failure,  which  actually 
was  adopted.  Mr.  Hunt  was  nominated  for  elector-at-large 
from  this  State  in  the  McClellan  interest. 

Three  years  later  (February  2,  1867)  Washington  Hunt 
died  in  New  York  City  at  the  age  of  56.  This  Niagara- 
county  Governor  well  may  be  permitted  to  share  the  benefits 
of  the  modern  study  which  has  developed  much  respect  for 
those  men  of  the  1850-60  period  who  visioned  so  clearly  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  and  the  calamity  of  disunion  that  they 
were  ready  to  subordinate  everything  else  in  their  efforts  to 
avert  these  disasters.  It  still  must  be  recognized,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  the  attitude  which  can  be  called  foresighted  in  the 
’50s  had  become  a  diehard  contradiction  of  the  logic  of  events 
that  in  1864  already  were  past.  Mr.  Hunt  certainly  main¬ 
tained  the  same  convictions  through  a  succession  of  party 
connections  with  a  consistency  of  thought  that  proved  his 
sincerity  better  than  his  adaptability  to  the  progress  of  the 
times. 

In  Lockport  he  was  known  as  a  man  of  excellent  business 
judgment  and  of  large  benevolence.  He  was  very  prominent 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  attending  most  of  its 
conventions.  He  had  a  farm  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
where  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  horticulture  which 
was  making  the  county  famous. 

His  younger  brother,  Maj.  Edward  Bissell  Hunt,  was  a 
West  Point  man,  a  distinguished  engineer  officer  in  the  Civil 
war  and  the  first  husband  of  the  famous  novelist  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson. 
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GERMAN  IMMIGRANTS 

An  interesting  new  element  reenforced  the  population  of 
the  county  in  the  1840s,  forming  communities  in  the  town  of 
Wheatfield,  which  then  was  sparsely  settled.  Its  advent  is 
described  as  follows  in  the  History  of  the  Holland  Purchase 
by  0.  Turner: 

The  location  of  German  emigrants  upon  the  Holland 
Purchase  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  recent  events 
(published  in  1849).  In  Buffalo  they  already  compose 
nearly  one  third  of  the  entire  population  and  are  mingled 
in  almost  all  of  its  branches  of  business.  They  have 
spread  out  from  there  into  the  towns  of  Cheektowaga, 
Lancaster,  Black  Rock,  Tonawanda,  Newstead,  Amherst, 
Clarence,  Eden,  Boston,  Wales,  Sheldon,  Bennington, 
Orangeville  and  Attica;  in  some  of  the  towns  named 
making  a  large  proportion  of  the  aggregate  population. 

In  Niagara  county  there  are  three  villages  or  colonies 
of  Prussians;  the  first  came  into  the  county  in  1843,  pur¬ 
chased  and  located  upon  4,000  acres  of  land  in  the  north¬ 
ern  and  central  parts  of  Wheatfield,  in  which  is  located 
the  village  of  Bergholtz.  During  the  same  year,  another 
village  was  founded  on  the  Tonawanda  creek  at  the 
mouth  of  Cayuga  creek,  called  Martinsville;  and  a  third 
has  been  added  on  the  Shawnee  road  leading  from  Lock- 
port  to  Niagara  Falls,  called  Walmore.  The  three  vil¬ 
lages  are  all  in  the  town  of  Wheatfield;  their  aggregate 
population  is  nearly  2,000.  They  are  refugees  from 
religious  persecution;  their  religious  faith  is  purely 
Lutheran,  with  the  Augsburg  confession  as  their  stand¬ 
ard.  They  are  not  communists  or  Fourierites,  their 
lands  being  held  in  severalty,  and  yet  there  is  among 
them  a  system  of  mutual  aid  and  common  interests,  that 
grows  out  of  their  position  and  religious  organization. 
The  poor  among  them  have  small  tracts  of  land  set  apart 
for  their  use  and  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  upon 
long  credits.  They  brought  with  them  their  ministers, 
school  masters  and  mechanics ;  meeting  and  school  houses 
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marked  their  advent;  industry  and  thrift  are  the  general 
aspects  of  their  settlements. 

THE  TONAWANDAS 

Of  the  three  cities  that  have  grown  up  in  Niagara  county, 
North  Tona wanda  had  the  advantage  of  accessibility  to  both 
lake  and  canal  transportation.  The  advantages  of  the  loca¬ 
tion,  however,  though  early  appreciated  by  such  men  as 
George  Goundry  and  James  and  John  Sweeney,  whose  names 
have  become  closely  associated  with  the  history  of  the  town, 
were  not  developed  immediately  to  the  extent  which  their 
possibilities  warranted.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  population  consisted  chiefly  of  canal  men.  For  some  40 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  canal,  the  one  name  of  Tona¬ 
wanda  was  applied  to  the  communities  on  both  sides  of  the 
creek. 

About  1849  a  group  of  capitalists  called  the  Cleveland 
Commercial  Company  gave  the  place  a  new  impetus  by  erect¬ 
ing  warehouses  and  a  grain  elevator.  This  company  did  not 
prosper,  but  the  business  of  Tonawanda  began  to  expand. 
The  first  cargo  of  grain  ever  brought  to  the  port  arrived  at 
this  time.  The  first  lumber  docks  were  built  in  1850  prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  stave  trade.  The  business  of  rafting  logs 
down  the  lake  and  across  the  river  from  Canada  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  soon  it  began  to  reach  large  proportions.  The 
first  planing  mill  was  erected  in  1856  by  William  Emerson. 
One  lumber  firm  followed  another  until  the  manufacture  of 
lumber,  shingles,  lath  and  other  building  material  became  the 
industry  in  which  the  energies  of  the  community  were  almost 
wholly  concentrated.  At  one  time  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
population  depended  on  some  phase  of  the  lumber  business 
for  a  living.  By  the  ’70s  the  Tonawandas  had  become  the 
second  largest  lumber  market  in  the  world,  surpassed  only 
by  Chicago. 

North  Tonawanda  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  village 
on  May  8,  1865.  Both  communities,  however,  were  served  by 
a  single  post  office  and  a  single  water  company,  and  they  co¬ 
operated  in  fire  and  other  services. 
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The  Tonawandas  have  continued  to  be  “Twin  Cities” 
separated  by  a  creek  and  a  county  line,  but  forming  virtually 
one  community  in  a  business  sense.  The  lumber  industry 
reached  its  peak  in  the  early  ’90s,  when  annual  receipts  by 
lake  and  river  passed  800,000,000  feet.  With  its  decline, 
manufacturing  developed.  Iron  and  steel,  wood  products 
and  various  specialties  proved  that  the  advantages  of  the 
location  were  of  a  permanent  character. 

In  1897  North  Tonawanda  annexed  the  adjoining  villages 
of  Gratwick  and  Martinsville  and  obtained  incorporation  as  a 
city.  In  1903  Tonawanda  also  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  as  a  city. 

Today  the  line  where  Tonawanda  ends  and  Kenmore 
begins  is  as  indistinguishable  as  is  the  line  between  Kenmore 
and  Buffalo,  and  similarly  the  industrial  growth  stretches 
from  North  Tonawanda  northward  till  it  meets  Niagara 
Falls. 

The  census  of  1930  gave  North  Tonawanda  a  population 
of  19,014  and  Tonawanda  12,682. 

CITY  OF  LOCKPORT 

Lockport  has  the  distinction  of  originating  the  Union 
School  system,  which  was  imitated  widely  throughout  the 
State  and  became  an  important  step  in  educational  evolution. 
The  author  of  the  plan  was  Sullivan  Caverno,  a  Dartmouth 
graduate  and  leading  lawyer,  who  had  been  principal  of  the 
Lewiston  academy.  He  obtained  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
on  March  31,  1847,  which  organized  the  seven  common 
schools  in  the  village  as  a  union  school  district.  The  districts 
were  continued  as  primary  schools,  with  provision  that  two 
or  more  might  be  combined  to  form  secondary  schools,  and 
a  central  union  school  was  established  to  teach  the  higher 
branches. 

A  preceptress  in  this  school  in  later  years  was  Mrs.  Belva 
A.  McNall,  afterward  Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  lawyer  and 
distinguished  woman  suffragist  in  the  days  when  some  force 
of  character  was  required  to  advocate  votes  for  women.  Be- 
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fore  her  first  marriage  she  was  Belva  A.  Bennett.  She  was 
born  in  Royalton. 

By  1865  Lockport  had  reached  a  size  and  importance 
which  justified  incorporation  as  a  city.  The  act  took  effect 
on  April  11, 1865.  Benjamin  Carpenter  was  the  first  Mayor. 

A  claim  to  distinction  which  at  the  time  passed  almost 
unnoticed,  but  which  has  become  very  interesting  in  view  of 
later  developments,  is  noted  as  follows : 

From  the  Lockport  Union-Sun  and  Journal,  Centennial  Edition, 
October  8,  1921. 

The  first  known  horseless  wagon  in  America  was 
built  in  Lockport  in  1876,  and,  although  primitive  in  its 
form  and  unwieldy,  it  was  a  success  in  so  far  as  the 
method  of  propulsion  was  concerned.  The  inventor  and 
designer  of  the  wagon  was  Jethro  Pencille,  father  of  G. 
W.  Pencille  of  449  South  street.  The  vehicle  was  steam- 
propelled,  with  a  small  boiler  placed  in  the  center  of  a 
wagon  of  the  democrat  type  with  a  low  body.  The  motive 
power  was  a  small  horizontal  engine  and  a  chain  drive 
ran  from  a  good-sized  fly  wheel  to  the  rear  axle.  The 
steering  gear  was  controlled  by  a  wheel,  much  after  the 
same  fashion  as  some  of  the  earlier  automobiles. 

The  automobile  was  built  by  Elisha  West.  .  .  .  The 
first  test  of  the  machine  was  made  on  Union  street  back 
of  the  old  union  school  in  1876.  Owing  to  the  high  wind 
that  was  blowing  that  day,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  up 
enough  steam.  Later  the  machine  was  tested  on  the 
Lockport  and  Olcott  road.  An  accident  befell  the  steer¬ 
ing  apparatus  at  that  time  and  it  went  into  the  ditch. 

While  the  Lockport  motor  car  undoubtedly  was  original, 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  says  that  the  first  steam-pro¬ 
pelled  road  wagon  was  built  by  Nicholas  Cugnot,  a  French¬ 
man,  about  1770,  and  that  Oliver  Evans  made  a  similar  car 
in  America  in  1787.  The  automobile  as  a  practical  means 
of  transportation,  however,  did  not  come  into  use  till  near 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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POLITICAL  LEADERS 

In  addition  to  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter  and  Gov.  Washington 
Hunt,  Niagara  county  has  contributed  a  number  of  men  to 
the  national  and  State  governments  whose  reputations  have 
reached  far  beyond  the  home  community. 

Bates  Cooke,  whose  courageous  fight  with  Indians  to  save 
his  wounded  brother  during  the  flight  from  Lewiston  in  1813 
made  him  almost  a  folklore  character,  served  a  term  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  1831-3,  was  Comptroller  of  the  State  in  1839  and 
bank  commissioner  in  1840-1. 

Thomas  T.  Flagler,  an  early  editor  of  the  Niagara 
Courier  at  Lockport  and  principal  founder  of  the  Holly 
Manufacturing  Company,  besides  service  in  the  Legislature 
and  in  the  Constitutional  convention  of  1868,  was  a  member 
of  Congress  in  1853-7.  He  was  one  of  the  famous  100  who 
voted  against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and 
otherwise  distinguished  himself  in  the  struggle  over  the 
slavery  question. 

Gen.  Benjamin  Flagler,  representing  another  branch  of 
the  family,  after  service  in  the  Civil  war,  became  conspicuous 
in  the  development  of  Suspension  Bridge.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  collector  of  customs  there. 

Burt  Van  Horn  of  Newfane,  whose  grandfather’s  mill 
was  burned  by  the  British  in  1813,  became  Niagara  county’s 
war  member  of  Congress.  He  was  elected  as  a  Republican 
in  1860  and  after  serving  till  1863  was  re-elected  in  1864  and 
served  till  1869.  He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  this  vital  period.  Niagara  county  had  him  to  thank 
also  for  obtaining  the  grants  which  virtually  built  the  port 
of  Olcott. 

Col.  Lewis  S.  Payne  of  North  Tonawanda  won  fame  as 
an  officer  in  the  100th  New  York  Volunteers  during  the  Civil 
war  and  afterward  served  in  the  Legislature.  Being  a 
Democrat,  he  was  more  often  a  candidate  than  an  official, 
but  he  maintained  high  standards  as  a  party  leader. 

Richard  Crowley  of  Lockport  was  a  State  Senator  in 
1866-9,  afterward  United  States  district  attorney  and  be- 
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came  a  conspicuous  leader  in  the  factional  battle  among 
Republicans  which  followed  the  Garfield  election. 

Col.  Timothy  E.  Ellsworth,  after  returning  from  the  Civil 
war,  became  for  a  time  collector  of  customs  at  Suspension 
Bridge  and  in  1880  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  serving- 
till  1885.  In  1896  he  was  again  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  he 
continued  to  be  identified  with  that  body  until  he  died  in 
1904.  He  became  president  pro  tempore,  making  him  one  of 
the  most  influential  leaders  of  his  party  in  the  State. 

Robert  Henry  Gittins  of  Niagara  Falls  earned  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  election  to  Congress  from  the  Niagara  district  as 
a  Democrat.  That  occurred  in  1912.  He  also  was  a  State 
Senator.  He  later  removed  to  New  York  City. 

Col.  Peter  A.  Porter,  son  of  Peter  B.  Porter,  was  given  a 
majority  vote  to  head  the  Republican  State  ticket  in  1863  as 
nominee  for  Secretary  of  State.  He  preferred,  however,  to 
remain  in  the  army,  and  the  nomination  was  given  to 
Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

Peter  A.  Porter,  son  of  Col.  Porter,  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1906  as  a  result  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  cam¬ 
paigns  that  ever  occurred  in  Western  New  York.  The  con¬ 
gressional  district  at  that  time  was  made  up  of  Niagara, 
Orleans,  Genesee,  Livingston  and  Wyoming  counties.  It  had 
been  represented  for  many  years  by  James  W.  Wadsworth 
of  Livingston  county,  father  of  Senator  Wadsworth.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Wadsworth  was  renominated  in  1906.  Mr.  Porter 
entered  the  field  as  an  independent,  receiving  Democratic 
indorsement.  The  very  lively  contest  resulted  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Porter  by  5,900  plurality.  Mr.  Porter  also  served 
in  the  Legislature  and  as  a  Niagara  Reservation  commis¬ 
sioner.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  interests  and  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  local  history. 

S.  Wallace  Dempsey  of  Lockport  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1914  and  served  till  1931.  He  became  chairman  of  the 
House  committee  on  rivers  and  harbors  and  a  man  of  national 
reputation  through  his  influence  on  internal  improvements. 
The  district  in  his  time  included  a  part  of  the  city  of  Buffalo 
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and  the  northern  towns  of  Erie  county  as  well  as  Niagara 
county. 

In  judicial  service,  Niagara  county’s  most  distinguished 
son  is  Cuthbert  W.  Pound  of  Lockport,  who  after  long  service 
as  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  became  an  Associate  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  appointment  in  1915,  was  elected 
in  1916  and  was  re-elected  as  the  nominee  of  both  parties  in 
1930. 

THE  STATE  RESERVATION 

The  idea  that  a  place  of  such  scenic  importance  as  Niag¬ 
ara  falls  should  be  public  property  under  governmental 
supervision  began  to  be  discussed  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  given  official  utterance  by  the  Marquess  of 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  who  was  Governor  General  of  Canada 
from  1872  to  1878.  In  the  latter  year  he  brought  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  an  address  to  the  Society  of  Artists  at  Toronto  and 
about  the  same  time  commended  it  to  the  Ontario  Parliament. 
He  also  discussed  the  idea  with  Gov.  Lucius  Robinson  of  New 
York,  who  included  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1879 
a  paragraph  recommending  that  a  commission  be  appointed 
to  confer  with  a  similar  Canadian  commission.  In  this  Gov. 
Robinson  was  prompted,  not  only  by  his  talk  with  Lord  Duf¬ 
ferin  but  by  Americans,  notably  Thomas  V.  Welch,  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  and  William  Dorsheimer,  former  Lieutenant 
Governor,  who  had  shown  great  interest  in  the  project.  Sam¬ 
uel  J.  Tilden,  former  Governor,  also  is  credited  with  influ¬ 
encing  Gov.  Robinson’s  decision. 

The  Legislature  adopted  a  resolution  directing  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  State  Survey  to  examine  the  ground.  James 
T.  Gardner,  director  of  the  survey,  and  Frederick  Law  Olm¬ 
sted,  landscape  architect,  made  the  investigation  and  sub¬ 
mitted  a  plan  to  the  Legislature  of  1880.  This  report  argued 
that  the  distinctive  character  of  the  falls  entitled  them  to 
preservation  and  recommended  that  the  State  acquire  as 
much  land  as  would  be  necessary  to  protect  the  characteristic 
scenery  of  the  cataract.  This  should  be  held  for  the  people 
of  the  State  forever.  Landscape  gardening  and  formal  orna- 
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mentation  should  be  avoided,  and  natural  conditions  should 
be  restored  and  maintained  so  far  as  possible. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  supported  by  a  pub¬ 
lic  memorial  signed  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  governments  and  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  educators,  clergymen,  writers,  artists,  and  philan¬ 
thropists  of  both  countries  and  of  Great  Britain.  Gov.  Cor¬ 
nell,  however,  was  opposed  to  the  proposition,  so  no  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  further  legislation  until  after  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  Gov.  Cleveland  in  1883.  A  meeting  in  New 
York  organized  the  Niagara  Falls  Association  in  the  interest 
of  preservation.  Howard  Potter  was  president.;  Daniel 
Huntington,  George  William  Curtis  and  Cornelius  Vander¬ 
bilt  were  vice  presidents.  A  vigorous  publicity  campaign 
was  begun.  On  March  14,  1883,  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of 
68  to  39,  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  “cer¬ 
tain  lands  in  the  village  of  Niagara  Falls  for  a  State  reserva¬ 
tion.”  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  21  to  10,  and  was 
signed  by  Gov.  Cleveland  on  April  30,  1883. 

The  Governor  appointed  as  the  first  Commissioners  of  the 
State  Reservation  William  Dorsheimer  of  New  York,  An¬ 
drew  H.  Green  of  New  York,  J.  Hampden  Robb  of  New  York, 
Sherman  S.  Rogers  of  Buffalo,  Martin  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D., 
of  Rochester. 

After  much  consideration  of  the  amount  and  location  of 
lands  that  should  be  taken,  the  commissioners  decided  that 
the  reservation  should  be  made  up  of  Goat  island,  Bath 
(Green)  island,  the  Three  Sisters,  Luna  island,  Chapin 
island,  the  bed  of  the  river  between  Goat  island  and  the 
Canadian  boundary  and  a  strip  on  the  mainland  extending 
from  Port  Day  to  and  including  Prospect  park  and  the  cliff 
and  debris  slope  under  the  park,  besides  all  land  at  the  foot 
of  the  falls.  The  area  described  measured  about  412  acres, 
of  which  300  were  under  water. 

When  the  appraisal  commissioners  set  to  work,  they  were 
confronted  by  a  claim  from  owners  for  compensation  for  the 
water  power  as  well  as  the  actual  land  value.  This  would 
have  reached  a  very  large  sum.  The  claim  was  rejected  on 
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the  ground  that  the  Niagara  was  a  public  stream  and  its  bed 
and  waters  belonged  to  the  State.  The  award  finally  was 
fixed  at  $1,433,429.50.  Some  40  parcels  held  by  25  different 
owners  were  taken. 

The  award  was  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  was 
reported  to  the  Legislature  of  1885  where  another  hard  fight 
was  necessary  to  obtain  authorization  for  the  needed  bonds. 
The  bill  was  passed,  however,  and  was  signed  by  Gov.  Hill 
on  April  30,  1885. 

One  of  those  who  were  among  the  first  to  propose  the 
State  reservation  and  who  worked  most  energetically  for  the 
project  was  Thomas  V.  Welch.  As  a  Member  of  Assembly 
from  the  second  district  of  Niagara  county,  he  introduced 
the  bill  of  1883.  The  act  of  1885  was  sponsored  by  Assem¬ 
blyman  Walter  P.  Horne  of  Niagara  Falls  and  by  Senator 
Timothy  E.  Ellsworth.  Mr.  Welch  went  to  Albany  to  argue 
eloquently  for  the  bill  before  committees.  When  the  com¬ 
mission  took  possession  of  the  property,  Mr.  Welch  was 
placed  in  charge — at  first  without  salary.  After  the  com¬ 
mission  had  been  organized,  Mr.  Welch  was  appointed  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  reservation  and  he  continued  to  serve  most 
acceptably  to  the  commissioners  and  the  public  until  his 
death  eighteen  years  later. 

The  date  set  for  the  official  opening  of  the  reservation 
was  July  15, 1885.  Preparations  were  made  for  an  elaborate 
celebration.  It  drew  distinguished  guests  from  all  parts  of 
the  continent  and  a  multitude  of  sightseers  estimated  as  high 
as  75,000.  It  probably  was  the  greatest  day  Niagara  Falls 
ever  had  known  up  to  that  time.  The  special  orator  for  the 
event  was  James  C.  Carter  of  New  York.  A  portion  of  his 
speech  expresses  so  well  the  higher  idealism  which  the  cata¬ 
ract  inspires  that  it  belongs  to  the  permanent  history  of 
Niagara.  He  said: 

A  great  commonwealth  is  here  by  her  official  repre¬ 
sentatives,  with  the  chief  magistrate  at  her  head,  to  per¬ 
form  a  solemnity,  not,  as  sometimes,  to  dedicate  a  struc¬ 
ture  to  some  great  purpose  of  public  utility  or  charity — 
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not  to  consecrate  a  monument  to  the  virtue  or  valor  of 
her  sons — not  to  celebrate  a  great  event  in  her  annals — 
but  to  make  a  solemn  public  acknowledgment — to  declare 
that  the  awful  symbol  of  Infinite  Power,  in  whose  dread 
presence  we  stand — these  visions  of  infinite  beauty  here 
unfolded  to  the  eye — are  not  a  property  but  a  shrine — a 
temple  erected  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  for  all  the 
children  of  men ;  that  it  cannot  be  desecrated  without  her 
permission,  nor,  therefore,  without  her  crime;  that  she 
confesses  the  duty  of  guardianship  imposed  by  her  em¬ 
pire  over  the  place ;  that  she  marks  out  the  boundaries  of 
the  sanctuary,  expels  from  the  interior  all  ordinary 
human  pursuits  and  claims,  so  that  visitors  and  pilgrims 
from  near  or  far  may  come  hither  and  be  permitted  to 
behold,  to  love,  to  worship,  to  adore. 

In  its  original  investigation  of  the  reservation  project  the 
New  York  State  Survey  conferred  with  members  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  provincial  officials 
thought  that  the  enterprise  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
Dominion  government,  but  after  waiting  five  years  for  it  to 
move,  the  Ontario  Parliament  in  March,  1885,  assumed  the 
responsibility.  Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  select  the  lands  needed.  The  amount  taken 
at  first  was  only  about  154  acres,  extending  from  a  mile  and 
a  half  above  to  a  mile  below  the  falls.  To  this  was  added  a 
water  area  of  317  acres,  and  about  50  acres  more  of  land 
were  reclaimed  by  filling. 

Thus  was  formed  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  park. 
The  formal  opening  was  on  May  24,  1888.  The  Canadians, 
however,  did  not  stop  with  that.  Additional  lands  were  ac¬ 
quired  from  time  to  time  until  the  Ontario  government  had 
secured  park  areas  covering  virtually  the  entire  distance 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  grounds  of  old  Fort 
Erie,  Niagara  Glen  and  Queenston  Heights  all  are  included 
in  the  system,  fine  boulevards  run  close  to  the  water  front 
from  lake  to  lake,  and  important  historic  points  have  been 
marked  by  suitable  monuments.  Much  of  this  work  has  been 
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financed  by  revenues  from  power  plants  within  the  park  area. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  World  war  the  New  York  reser¬ 
vation  commissioners  suggested  that  a  boulevard  along  the 
rim  of  the  gorge  connecting  the  State  reservation  with 
Youngstown  and  Fort  Niagara  would  be  a  superb  memorial 
to  the  fallen  and  would  parallel  the  boulevard  of  the  Cana¬ 
dians  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  commissioners 
thought  that  the  project  might  be  financed,  as  in  Canada,  by 
a  tax  on  power  development.  A  bill  for  that  purpose  was 
introduced  in  1919,  but  the  Legislature  felt  the  State  could 
not  afford  the  expenditure  at  that  time.  The  commission 
was  disturbed  in  the  following  years  by  plans  to  terminate 
its  independent  existence  and  put  it  under  the  Conservation 
department  of  the  State  government.  For  a  few  years  the 
move  for  departmental  unification  was  satisfied  by  bringing 
the  commission  into  the  State  Council  of  Parks,  but  in  1927 
that  organization  and  all  its  constituents,  including  the  Niag¬ 
ara  commission,  became  a  part  of  the  Division  of  Parks  in 
the  Conservation  department. 

In  1923-4  appropriations  aggregating  $225,000  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  park  extension.  The  first  property  acquired  under 
this  grant  was  about  30  acres  at  the  Devil’s  Hole,  which 
became  a  new  park  under  its  historic  name.  About  ten  acres 
on  the  Lewiston  escarpment,  including  the  site  of  Fort  Gray 
of  1812  fame,  also  were  purchased.  In  1928  a  further  pur¬ 
chase  gave  the  State  about  64  acres  to  form  Whirlpool  park. 
Its  location  is  indicated  by  its  name.  The  entire  slope  of 
land  and  highbank  between  Whirlpool  and  Devil’s  Hole  parks 
was  acquired  and  roads  were  built  to  connect  with  the  Niag¬ 
ara  Rapids  boulevard,  built  by  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls.  A 
tract  of  about  three  acres  at  College  Heights  also  was 
acquired. 

The  State  in  1924  began  a  comprehensive  program  of 
park  extension  with  a  bond  issue  of  $15,000,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Of  this  sum  $1,000,000  was  allowed  to  Niagara  and 
from  it  funds  were  transferred  for  the  purchase  of  State 
parks  at  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  Grand  island  and 
the  acquisition  of  Buckhorn  island.  These  lands  with  the 
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connecting  boulevards  will  become  a  part  of  the  general  sys¬ 
tem  of  improvements  reaching  from  Buffalo  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

THE  STORY  OF  NIAGARA  POWER 

The  creation  of  the  New  York  and  the  Canadian  reserva¬ 
tions  corrected  the  early  forms  of  commercial  exploitation, 
which  were  ruining  the  scenic  features  of  the  falls  by  un¬ 
sightly  surroundings,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  legitimate 
utilization  of  the  immense  energy  which  nature  tantalizingly 
held  out  as  a  challenge  to  human  ingenuity.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  course  taken  by  the  two  governments  tended  to 
promote  organized  and  intelligent  efforts  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  sufficient  capital  to  put  power  development  on  a  scale 
consistent  with  the  ideals  of  an  advanced  civilization.  With¬ 
out  depreciating  experiments  and  progress  that  were  made 
elsewhere,  the  assertion  may  be  maintained  that  the  electric 
age  in  modern  industry  had  its  birth  at  Niagara  Falls.  The 
successive  steps  by  which  the  development  was  accomplished 
are  related  here,  in  the  main,  through  the  pens  of  those  who, 
either  by  direct  participation  or  by  expert  study,  could  speak 
with  authoritative  knowledge. 

From  the  Niagara  River  and  Power  Plants  on  the  American  Side 
by  E.  Raymond  Riegel,  associate  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo  (November,  1923). 

The  first  practical  efforts  at  using  the  energy  of  the 
Niagara  waters  were  made  along  the  upper  rapids  on 
the  American  side.  The  land  has  become  State  land  by 
purchase  and  is  now  a  park.  One  enterprise  is  still 
plainly  indicated  by  the  remaining  forebay,  canal  and 
weir  with  the  cascade.  The  water  was  taken  from  the 
river  into  the  forebay,  carried  a  short  distance  farther 
by  a  canal  built  parallel  to  the  river,  sent  along  a  narrow 
passage  over  a  weir,  there  to  drop  on  an  overshot  water 
wheel.  At  that  point  the  river  has  a  level  some  20  feet 
lower  than  at  the  intake,  so  that  the  water  could  be 
readily  run  off. 

In  1825  there  were  six  such  enterprises,  all  taking 
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water  from  the  upper  rapids  and  returning  it  above  the 
falls — three  gristmills,  two  sawmills  and  a  paper  mill. 

The  Hydraulic  canal  was  a  more  ambitious  attempt, 
also  giving  mechanical  motion  directly  from  the  energy 
of  falling  water  without  the  intermediate  formation  of 
electrical  energy.  It  was  started  in  1852,  nearly  failed, 
was  finally  completed  during  the  Civil  war,  when  all 
enterprises  of  the  kind  were  at  a  standstill,  and  remained 
unused  for  about  ten  years. 

The  canal  brought  the  water  from  the  Grass  island 
pool  through  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  then  a  village, 
and  past  the  falls  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  along  the  gorge. 
The  available  head  was  the  same  as  today,  217  feet,  but 
no  man  could  conceive  of  using  all  of  it.  Mills  erected 
along  the  terminal  basin  of  the  canal  dug  pits  as  deep  as 
50  feet  and  placed  in  them  water  wheels  with  vertical 
shafts  carrying  pulleys,  from  which  machinery  could  be 
driven  by  belts  or  ropes.  The  tail  water  was  led  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  through  a  small  tunnel,  and  there  per¬ 
mitted  to  drop  free  to  the  river  beneath.  Pictures  of  the 
appearance  of  the  cliff  in  the  ’90s  show  these  numerous 
tail  waters,  all  close  together  just  below  the  upper  steel 
arch  bridge. 

Two  or  three  hydro-electric  installations  on  modest 
scales  preceded  the  first  large-scale  enterprise — that  of 
the  original  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company.  This  first 
plant  was  begun  in  1890,  and  it  delivered  current  com¬ 
mercially  from  one  unit  to  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction 
Company,  manufacturing  aluminum,  in  August,  1895. 
Units  were  installed,  one  by  one,  until  ten  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  May,  1900.  Since  then,  the  development  has  been 
extremely  rapid. 

From  the  Utilization  of  Water  Power  at  Niagara  Falls  by  A. 
Howell  Van  Cleve,  C.  E.,  delivered  before  the  Buffalo  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences,  March  13,  1903. 

Of  all  the  water  power  developments  that  marked  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  none  was  on  so  large  a  scale, 
none  has  attracted  such  world-wide  interest,  and  none  is 
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of  such  importance  to  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  and  its 
vicinity  as  the  utilization  of  the  power  of  Niagara  falls. 
It  is  true  that  the  power  of  this  river  was  used  as  early 
as  1725,  when  the  settlers  operated  a  sawmill  on  the 
rapids  above  the  falls,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1890 
that  power  development  at  Niagara  assumed  more  than 
a  local  interest.  With  the  success  of  electrical  genera¬ 
tion  and  transmission,  there  commenced  a  new  phase  in 
the  history  of  industrial  Niagara,  and  it  is  with  this 
later  form  of  power  utilization  that  we  are  concerned 
tonight.  .  .  . 

The  first  company  to  engage  in  the  development  and 
sale  of  power  on  a  large  scale  was  the  Niagara  Falls 
Hydraulic  Power  and  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
plan  under  which  this  company  is  working  was  outlined 
by  Augustus  Porter  of  Niagara  Falls  in  1847.  Previous  to 
that  time  a  few  water  wheels  had  been  operated  from  a 
canal  above  the  falls  and  a  paper  mill  had  been  built 
on  Bath  island,  but  Mr.  Porter  sought  for  some  method 
of  development  that  would  not  mar  the  scenic  features  of 
the  falls,  and,  therefore,  proposed  that  a  canal  should 
be  cut  from  the  upper  river,  just  above  the  rapids,  to  a 
point  on  the  top  of  the  high  bank  of  the  river  below  the 
falls,  the  water  from  such  canal  to  be  discharged  into 
the  lower  river  after  operating  wheels  set  below  the  level 
of  the  ground  surface.  The  almost  level  surface  of  the 
ground  between  the  points  of  entry  and  discharge  and 
the  substantial  character  of  the  rock  through  which  it 
would  pass  made  the  project  an  ideal  one.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Mr.  Porter  failed  to  interest  capital  in  this  project 
and  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  work  was  com¬ 
menced.  Even  then  the  excavation  of  the  canal  was  car¬ 
ried  on  intermittently  by  various  parties  until,  in  1861, 
Horace  H.  Day  completed  a  canal  4,400  feet  long,  36  feet 
wide  and  8  feet  deep.  At  the  power  end  of  this  canal 
was  constructed  a  basin  or  forebay,  parallel  with  the 
face  of  the  cliff  and  about  350  feet  from  it,  the  present 
size  of  this  basin  being  70  feet  by  600  feet  although  it 
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was,  of  course,  much  smaller  at  first.  Even  then  the 
opportunities  of  the  power  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
appreciated  and  it  was  not  until  1870  that  the  first  mill 
was  built  to  use  water  from  this  canal.  In  1877  the 
canal  and  the  property  and  rights  belonging  thereto  were 
purchased  by  Mr.  Jacob  F.  Schoellkopf  and  Mr.  A.  Ches- 
borough,  who  organized  the  present  company.  .  .  . 

In  1881  the  Niagara  Falls  Hydraulic  Power  and 
Manufacturing  Company  installed  their  first  plant  for 
supplying  power.  This  consisted  of  a  shaft,  20  feet  by 
40  feet,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  80  feet,  200  feet  back  from 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  a  discharge  tunnel  being  carried  from 
the  bottom  of  this  slot  to  the  face  of  the  high  bank. 

Water  from  the  canal,  at  a  head  of  75  feet,  was  led  to 
two  wheels  sunk  in  the  wheel  pit.  The  power  was  transmitted 
to  the  customer  by  rope  drives  and  belting.  A  third  wheel 
with  a  horizontal  shaft  was  added  later.  In  1892  the  com¬ 
pany  began  to  enlarge  the  canal  to  a  width  of  70  and  a  depth 
of  14  feet  and  an  improved  plan  of  development  was  inaugu¬ 
rated.  As  soon  as  the  company  was  satisfied  that  electrical 
generation  and  transmission  were  an  assured  success,  it  laid 
a  line  of  pipe  from  the  basin  to  the  edge  of  the  lower  river 
and,  using  water  under  a  head  of  210  feet  through  a  giant 
nozzle,  it  began  to  wash  away  the  rock  which  had  fallen  from 
the  bank,  clearing  a  level  spot  near  the  water’s  edge.  Here 
a  power  house  100  feet  wide  was  built  a  little  above  the 
present  Falls  View  bridge.  Water  at  a  head  of  210  feet  was 
led  from  the  basin  above  through  penstocks  to  turbine  wheels 
in  this  power  house.  Two  dynamos  were  coupled  to  each 
wheel  and  the  power  thus  generated  was  transmitted  to  the 
factory  district  in  Niagara  Falls.  *  Mr.  Van  Cleve  continues: 

In  the  year  1885  there  came  to  Niagara  Falls,  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  services  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  an  engineer  whose  name  should  be  ever  remem¬ 
bered  by  those  interested  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  Niagara  Frontier,  Thomas  Evershed,  the  man  with 
the  idea.  Engaged  in  plans  to  prevent  spoliation  of  one 
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of  the  most  sublime  of  nature’s  spectacles,  he  saw  that 
such  plans  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  utilization  of 
a  part  of  the  enormous  power  represented  by  Niagara’s 
falling  waters.  He  believed  that  by  driving  a  tunnel 
from  the  lower  river  to  a  point  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Hydraulic  Power  Company’s  canal  such  tunnel  could  be 
used  for  the  discharge  of  water  from  the  upper  river 
after  it  had  done  its  work  in  the  generation  of  power. 
This  idea  of  a  discharge  tunnel  was  not  entirely  a  new 
one,  as  it  previously  had  been  employed  at  St.  Anthony’s 
Falls  on  the  Mississippi,  but  the  application  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  to  Niagara  had  apparently  never  been  suggested 
until  it  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Evershed.  Having  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  he  soon  interested  local  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  his  scheme,  and  a  company  of  eight  was 
formed  which,  on  March  31,  1886,  obtained  from  the 
State  of  New  York  a  special  charter  which  permitted 
the  diversion  of  sufficient  water  from  the  upper  river  to 
generate  250,000  H.  P.  On  June  1,  1886,  Mr.  Evershed 
issued  his  first  formal  plan  and  estimate  to  which  the 
attention  of  capitalists  was  soon  attracted,  and  in  1889 
was  formed  a  strong  combination  of  men  whose  financial 
reputation  was  world-wide.  They  organized  the  Cata¬ 
ract  Construction  Company  to  build  the  plant  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  the  parent  company. 
The  Cataract  Construction  Company  has  now  gone  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  business,  the  investors  who  formerly  com¬ 
posed  it  having  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Niagara  Power  Company  and  continuing  operations  in 
its  name.  .  .  . 

In  the  first  place  consider  the  main  conception — a 
tunnel  1 miles  long,  200  feet  beneath  the  surface,  with 
an  area  of  335  square  feet,  designed  to  carry  water  at 
the  rate  of  29  feet  per  second — an  aqueduct  such  as  was 
never  before  built  in  the  history  of  man — a  conception 
such  as  could  come  only  to  a  man  with  an  imagination — 
an  imagination  touched  by  the  inspiration  of  the  great 
cataract  within  whose  sound  he  had  toiled  so  long.  Its 
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immensity  may  impress  us  more  when  we  think  that 
when  running  to  its  designed  capacity  such  a  tunnel  will 
carry  enough  water  in  one  minute  to  supply  a  city  of 
10,000  inhabitants  with  drinking  water  for  a  year  and 
a  quarter. 

Mr.  Evershed’s  plan  was  no  sooner  formulated  than 
it  received  severe  criticism,  and  eminent  men  condemned 
it  as  impracticable.  Fortunately  for  Buffalo  the  results 
have  amply  proven  the  incorrectness  of  such  criticism. 
The  faith  of  the  investors  was  not  shaken,  and  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  working  plans  was  immediately  begun.  In 
order  that  such  plans  might  be  as  perfect  as  possible  an 
International  Niagara  Falls  Commission  was  formed  in 
June,  1890,  composed  of  five  noted  engineers  from  Amer¬ 
ica,  England,  France  and  Switzerland.  Competitive 
designs  for  power  development  were  invited;  prizes 
amounting  to  $22,000  were  offered,  and  by  January  1, 
1891,  22  designs  were  received  from  engineers,  dwelling 
from  Budapest  to  San  Francisco.  From  these  designs, 
that  of  Faesch  &  Piccard  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  was 
considered  worthy  of  first  prize,  and  they  proceeded  with 
the  design  of  the  turbine  wheels.  .  .  . 

There  were  then  only  three  examples  of  commercial 
electrical  power  transmission  in  the  world,  all  of  them 
in  France,  where  power  was  transmitted  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance.  Mr.  George  Westinghouse  stated  as  his  opinion 
that  power  could  be  transmitted  from  Niagara  Falls  to 
Buffalo  by  compressed  air  only.  In  spite  of  the  meager 
knowledge  of  electrical  generation  and  transmission,  it 
was  decided  in  December,  1891,  to  ask  for  competitive 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  generation  of  electrical 
power  and  its  transmission,  both  locally  and  to  Buffalo. 
After  a  thorough  study  of  these  plans,  the  general  form 
of  dynamo  was  decided  upon,  and  a  contract  was  let  for 
the  construction  of  three  5,000  H.  P.  two  phase  alter¬ 
nating  current  2,200  volt  machines  at  25  cycles  per  sec¬ 
ond.  You  say  you  do  not  see  anything  very  remarkable 
about  that;  that  nearly  every  little  water-power  plant 
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in  the  country  produces  alternating  current.  Yes;  it 
seems  very  easy  after  it  has  been  done  and  proven  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  1891  nearly 
every  great  scientist  in  the  world  advised  against  the 
use  of  alternating  currents,  and  great  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  those  who  decided  that 
the  greatest  plant  in  the  land  should  use  this  form  of 
energy.  As  a  further  example  of  the  courage  required 
to  make  the  decision  to  generate  electric  power,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  in  1890  there  was  in  use  in  the  United 
States  only  15,569  E.  H.  P.,  nearly  all  direct  current. 
So  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  proposed  to  double 
by  their  first  installation  of  three  5,000  E.  H.  P.  wheels 
the  amount  of  electrical  power  employed  in  the  whole 
country.  The  size  of  the  units  employed  is  also  worthy 
of  notice,  for  while  they  have  since  been  exceeded  they 
were  a  great  step  in  advance  at  a  time  when  no  dynamo 
of  more  than  2,500  H.  P.  had  been  put  in  successful 
operation.  .  .  . 

Before  the  commencement  of  their  operations,  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  and  Cataract  Construc¬ 
tion  Company  had  purchased  tracts  of  land  on  which 
their  future  tenants  could  locate,  such  holdings  em¬ 
bracing  1,581  acres,  or  2%  square  miles,  most  of  which 
is  now  within  the  city  limits  of  Niagara  Falls.  .  .  . 
The  wheelpit  for  the  first  installation  was  a  slot  exca¬ 
vated  in  the  solid  rock  to  a  depth  of  178  feet,  the  width 
being  18  feet  and  length  140  feet.  This  was  completed 
in  1893,  and  in  1896  work  was  commenced  on  tne  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  pit  to  a  length  of  425  feet.  The  original  wheel- 
pit  was  excavated  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  in  the 
extension  the  sides  were  cut  from  top  to  bottom  with 
channeling  machines,  thus  preventing  the  shattering  of 
the  rock  beyond  the  desired  limits. 

The  demand  for  power  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1897,  a  contract  was  let  for  five  additional  units  of 
5,000  H.  P.  each  and  in  January,  1899,  two  more  units  were 
ordered,  making  a  total  of  50,000  H.  P.  To  accommodate  the 
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additional  wheels  a  new  wheelpit  was  excavated  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  canal,  468  feet  long,  20  feet  wide  and  178  feet 
deep.  This  was  connected  with  the  old  tunnel,  and  more 
units  were  installed,  bringing  the  total  capacity  of  the  plant 
by  the  fall  of  1903  up  to  110,000  horse  power. 

Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  first  vice  president  of  the  Cataract 
Construction  Company,  in  an  article  in  Cassier’s  Magazine 
for  July,  1895,  names  the  men  who  from  the  beginning  in 
1889  showed  a  “keen  and  appreciative  interest”  in  the  power- 
development  project  as  follows:  William  B.  Rankine, 
Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Hamilton  McK. 
Twombly,  Edward  A.  Wickes,  Morris  K.  Jessup,  Darius  Ogden 
Mills,  Charles  F.  Clark,  Edward  D.  Adams,  Charles  Lanier, 
A.  J.  Forbes-Leith,  Walter  Howe,  John  Crosby  Brown,  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Whitridge,  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  George  S.  Bow- 
doin,  Joseph  Larocque,  Charles  A.  Sweet  of  Buffalo  and  John 
Jacob  Astor. 

The  engineers  principally  employed  were :  Dr.  Coleman 
Sellers,  chief  engineer  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company; 
John  Bogart,  consulting  engineer;  George  B.  Burbank,  chief 
engineer  for  the  construction  company;  Clemens  Herschel, 
hydraulic  engineer;  Albert  H.  Porter,  resident  engineer; 
Theodore  Turrettini  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  foreign  consult¬ 
ing  engineer. 

The  Niagara  Junction  railroad  was  built  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  transportation  for  manufactories  that  might 
use  the  new  electric  power,  and  the  industrial  village  of 
Echota  was  laid  out  and  developed  to  provide  homes  for  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  plant  and  dependent  enterprises. 

The  power  plant  soon  drew  to  Niagara  Falls  specialized 
industries  which  reproduced  the  processes  of  nature  herself 
in  the  cataclysmic  ages  of  earth  formation,  notably  by  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum  and  carborundum,  or  artificial 
grindstone. 

From  Niagara  Power  by  Edward  Dean  Adams: 

The  project  of  a  short  hydraulic  canal  to  a  forebay 
on  the  bluff,  proposed  by  Stephen  M.  Allen  in  1847  to 
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Judge  Augustus  Porter,  passed  into  the  ownership  of 
various  companies  under  the  following  successive  titles: 

1853 — Niagara  Falls  Hydraulic  Company,  known  as 
the  “Woodhull  project.” 

1856 — Niagara  Falls  Water  Power  Company,  known 
as  the  “Day”  company. 

1860 — Niagara  Falls  Canal  Company,  known  as  the 
“Day”  company. 

1878 — The  Niagara  Falls  Hydraulic  Power  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  known  as  the  “hydraulic” 
canal,  or  “Schoellkopf”  company. 

1909-10 — Hydraulic  Power  Company  of  Niagara 
Falls;  Cliff  Electrical  Distributing  Company,  known  as 
the  “Schoellkopf”  companies. 

1918 — The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  1918, 
known  as  the  “consolidated”  company,  under  the  control 
and  management  of  the  Schoellkopf  family  and  their 
associates. 

One  of  the  first  experts  consulted  on  the  Niagara  project 
was  Thomas  A.  Edison.  While  he  was  abroad  in  September, 
1889,  a  cablegram  was  sent  him  asking  his  opinion  on  the 
practicability  of  transmitting  Niagara  power  to  Buffalo.  He 
replied  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  transmitting  un¬ 
limited  power  and  that  he  would  assist.  At  that  time  the 
alternating  current  was  new  and  was  used  principally  for 
incandescent  lighting.  An  excited  controversy  arose  between 
the  advocates  of  alternating  and  direct  current  for  power 
transmission.  Mr.  Edison  believed  that  Niagara-Buff alo 
transmission  was  feasible  by  the  continuous  current  system. 
It  was  proposed  to  lay  cables  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  but 
Mr.  Edison  recommended  a  shorter  cut  by  an  underground 
line  across  Grand  island.  Members  of  the  company  made  a 
tour  of  Europe  to  investigate  power  transmission  there.  They 
found  that  in  London  and  Paris  the  favorite  method  was 
by  compressed  air.  An  International  Niagara  Commission 
was  organized  headed  by  Sir  William  Thomson  of  Glasgow 
University  (afterward  Lord  Kelvin).  Prizes  were  offered 
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for  plans.  Of  those  submitted,  some  provided  for  electrical 
and  some  for  hydraulic  or  pneumatic  transmission.  No  first 
prize  was  awarded.  The  alternating  current  best  met  the 
demand.  A  small  current  at  high  voltage  could  be  carried  by 
a  small  wire  and  then  changed  by  a  “transformer  to  a  large 
current  at  low  voltage.”  The  first  alternating  current  cen¬ 
tral  station  in  this  country  began  operation  in  Buffalo  in 
November,  1886.  By  1890  a  station  in  Oregon  was  trans¬ 
mitting  current  by  this  process  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 
The  International  Niagara  Commission  continued  its  investi¬ 
gation  from  1889  to  1893,  and  as  a  result  of  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  the  company  on  May  6,  1893,  decided  to  adopt  the 
polyphase  alternating  current.  Contracts  were  not  let  till 
1896,  when  a  transmission  line  was  built,  26  miles  long,  of 
which  four  miles  were  underground  and  the  remainder  con¬ 
sisted  of  cables  strung  on  cedar  poles.  On  November  15,  1896, 
the  successful  transmission  of  Niagara  power  to  Buffalo  was 
begun. 

From  an  address  by  Francis  Lynde  Stetson  at  the  Power  Banquet 
at  the  Ellicott  Club,  Buffalo,  held  to  celebrate  the  first  transmission 
from  Niagara  Falls  to  Buffalo,  reported  in  the  Buffalo  Express, 
January  13,  1897. 

Shortly  after  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Buffalo  had 
proposed  to  give  $100,000  as  a  prize  for  the  device  of  a 
practical  method  of  using  Niagara  power  in  Buffalo, 
there  was  organized  in  1886,  exclusively  by  citizens  of 
Niagara  Falls,  the  company  which  since  1889  has  been 
known  as  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  or  the 
“Tunnel  Company,”  and  which  in  July,  1889,  entered 
info  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  its  works  at 
Niagara.  This  contract  was  made  with  the  Cataract 
Construction  Company,  composed  then  exclusively  and 
now  principally  of  citizens  of  New  York.  In  the  course 
of  the  six  years  since  this  original  contract,  the  Cataract 
Construction  Company,  without  thus  far  receiving  one 
penny  of  profit  or  dividends  or  interest,  has  provided  for 
expenditures  exceeding  $6,000,000  in  money,  exclusive 
of  interest,  thereby  acquiring  substantially  all  of  the 
stock  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company. 
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ON  THE  CANADIAN  SIDE 

From  the  Hydro-Electric  Development  and  Transmission  Lines  of 
the  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company  by  A.  H.  Van  Cleve,  Trans¬ 
actions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  October,  1908. 

As  soon  as  the  hydro-electric  development  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
was  fairly  under  construction,  the  attention  of  capital¬ 
ists  was  attracted  to  the  water-power  possibilities  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara  river.  The  conditions  for 
development  there  differed  materially  from  those  on  the 
American  side,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  land  ad¬ 
joining  the  Horseshoe,  or  Canadian,  falls  was  and  is 
owned  by  the  Province  of  Ontario,  being  reserved  as  a 
public  park  and  administered  by  a  park  commission.  The 
Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  park  embraced  all  the  most 
desirable  sites  for  power  plants,  and,  as  the  entire  lower 
bank  of  the  gorge  from  the  falls  to  a  point  near  Lake 
Ontario  was  included  in  the  park  reserve,  it  was  evident 
that  a  hydro-electric  development  could  take  place  only 
by  arrangement  with  the  park  commissioners.  Accord¬ 
ingly  on  April  7,  1892,  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  Messrs.  Albert  D.  Shaw,  Francis  Lynde  Stetson 
and  William  B.  Rankine,  representing  a  company  there¬ 
after  to  be  incorporated,  and  the  commissioners  for  the 
Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  park,  granting  exclusive 
rights  for  taking  and  using  the  waters  of  the  Niagara 
river  within  the  limits  of  the  park. 

Certain  minor  grants,  previously  made,  were  excepted. 
The  agreement  provided  for  the  payment  of  rentals,  which 
were  independent  of  the  amount  of  power  developed  and  were 
to  increase  from  year  to  year.  The  grant  included  the  right 
to  generate  and  transmit  pneumatic  as  well  as  electric  power, 
These  business  men  and  engineering  authorities  were  not 
yet  convinced  in  1892  that  the  compressed-air  system  would 
not  triumph.  The  Canadian  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company 
was  the  name  of  the  organization  formed  to  carry  out  this 
agreement.  Construction,  however,  was  not  begun  imme¬ 
diately,  for  it  was  wise  to  wait  till  various  problems  had  been 
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worked  out  on  the  American  side  in  order  that  the  Canadian 
plant  might  profit  by  the  solutions.  A  supplemental  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  on  July  15,  1899,  which  rescinded  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  formerly  granted,  made  the  rental  partially 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  power  generated  and  made  the 
design  of  the  works  and  manner  of  construction  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  commission.  The  company  might  take 
sufficient  water  to  develop  100,000  horse  power.  It  set  to 
work  so  energetically  that  it  had  50,000  horse  power  ready 
by  1904. 

From  the  Development  of  the  Ontario  Power  Company  by  P.  N 
Nunn,  22d  annual  convention  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  June,  1905. 

Standing  upon  the  upper  steel  arch  bridge  and  facing 
the  Canadian  falls,  one  may  observe  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  forming  the  right-hand  wall  of  the  gorge  a  long 
but  unobtrusive  building,  its  further  end  obscured  by 
the  spray  from  the  great  cataract.  It  is  of  modest, 
though  massive  design  and  its  colors  almost  blend  with 
those  of  the  overhanging  cliff.  This  is  the  power  house 
or  generating  station  of  the  Ontario  Power  Company. 
To  the  right,  high  above  and  behind  the  power  house, 
upon  the  bluff  overlooking  both  gorge  and  cataract,  may 
be  seen  another  great  structure,  less  massive  but  more 
ornate,  which  on  account  of  its  commanding  position  is 
by  far  the  most  prominent  landmark  of  the  Canadian 
side.  This  is  the  distributing  station  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany.  .  .  . 

From  the  head  gates  of  the  Ontario  company  three 
great  steel  and  concrete  tunnels  or  conduits  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  park  will  convey  nearly  12,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  above  the  power 
house.  Thence  it  will  pass  through  22  steel  penstocks 
in  shafts  and  tunnels  down  and  out  through  the  cliff  to  an 
equal  number  of  horizontal  turbines  in  the  power  house 
below.  From  the  generators  the  electrical  cables  turn 
back  through  tunnels  to  the  22  banks  of  switches,  trans- 
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formers  and  instruments  of  the  distributing  station 
above  and  to  the  transmission  lines  beyond,  completing 
an  equipment  for  more  than  200,000  horse  power. 

This  company  was  organized  and  was  granted  rights  by 
the  Canadian  park  commissioners  in  April,  1900.  It  was  made 
up  of  a  group  of  capitalists  headed  by  John  J.  Albright  of 
Buffalo.  Its  plant  was  completed  with  slight  deviation  from 
the  plan  described  by  Mr.  Nunn. 

The  directors  of  the  electric  light  and  street  railway 
companies  which  supplied  Toronto,  commonly  known  as  the 
McKenzie-Mann  interests,  recognized  the  advantage  of  ob¬ 
taining  power  from  Niagara  and,  with  that  purpose,  organ¬ 
ized  the  Toronto  and  Niagara  Power  Company.  In  1905  this 
organization  obtained  a  franchise  from  the  Victoria  park 
commissioners  to  generate  within  the  park  area  electric  and 
pneumatic  power  to  the  amount  of  125,000  horse  power.  By 
merger  the  corporation  became  the  Electrical  Development 
Company. 

About  twenty  other  enterprises  were  projected  for  de¬ 
veloping  power  on  one  side  of  the  river  or  the  other,  but  the 
five  named  were  the  only  ones  which  reached  the  construction 
stage. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  of  limiting  water  diversion  from 
the  falls  began  to  arouse  interest.  The  United  States  Con¬ 
gress  adopted  the  Burton  act,  approved  June  29,  1906,  which 
restricted  diversion  on  the  American  side  to  15,600  cubic  feet 
per  second  and  limited  importation  from  Canada  to  160,000 
horse  power.  The  subject  also  was  referred  by  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  governments  to  the  International 
Waterways  Commission.  The  result  was  a  treaty,  concluded 
January  11,  1909,  restricting  diversion  to  not  more  than 
36,000  cubic  feet  per  second  on  the  Canadian  side  and  not 
more  than  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second  on  the  American  side. 

Power  development  on  the  Canadian  side  hardly  had  be¬ 
gun  before  the  municipalities  in  Southern  Ontario  began  to 
organize  with  a  view  to  securing  the  largest  possible  benefits 
for  themselves.  On  July  5,  1905,  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
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Commission  of  Ontario  was  created,  with  seven  principal 
cities  as  the  nucleus.  Adam  Beck,  former  mayor  of  London, 
Ont.,  and  a  large  manufacturer,  became  the  moving  spirit  in 
this  enterprise.  He  afterward  was  knighted  as  Sir  Adam 
Beck.  A  supplemental  act  of  the  Ontario  Parliament  in  May, 
1906,  established  the  commission  on  a  permanent  basis.  The 
purpose  was  to  buy  power  from  the  generating  companies  and 
to  distribute  it  to  the  cities  of  Ontario  and  other  customers 
at  low  prices.  The  story  of  its  operations  is  best  told  by  the 
directing  genius  whose  mind  dominated  it. 

From  an  address  by  Sir  Adam  Beck  at  the  Public  Ownership 
Conference  at  Toronto,  September  10-13,  1923. 

After  much  study  of  various  schemes  for  securing 
the  necessary  power  for  distribution  to  the  municipal¬ 
ities,  it  was  concluded  best  to  initiate  this  municipal  en¬ 
terprise  by  purchasing  power  by  public  tender  from  ex¬ 
isting  companies  which  had  extensive  plants  already 
erected  at  Niagara  Falls.  Consequently  in  1908,  the 
commission,  on  behalf  of  the  municipalities,  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  Ontario  Power  Company  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  100,000  horse  power  of  electrical  energy  at  $9.40 
per  horse  power-year  until  a  load  of  25,000  horse  power 
would  be  reached,  after  which  the  price  would  be  $9  per 
horse  power-year.  The  commission  proceeded  to  build 
transformer  stations  and  transmission  lines  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  power  to  the  contracting  municipalities, 
and  by  the  end  of  1910  approximately  1,000  horse  power 
was  being  distributed  to  a  number  of  municipalities. 

This  small  load  increased  until  in  1914  it  was  77,000 
horse  power,  and  by  1915  the  commission  reached  the 
limit  of  its  contract  with  the  Ontario  Power  Company 
for  100,000  horse  power.  The  commission  arranged  for 
additional  power  supply  from  the  Canadian  Niagara 
Power  Company  of  50,000  horse  power  and  from  the 
Toronto  Power  Company  of  over  25,000  horse  power. 
Subsequently  in  August,  1917,  it  purchased  outright  the 
Ontario  Power  Company,  with  its  plant  capacity  of 
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160,000  horse  power,  which  was  increased  to  200,000 
horse  power  in  1919,  and  in  December,  1920,  acquired 
the  Toronto  Power  Company,  with  over  125,000  horse 
power  capacity.  In  1920  the  load  was  356,000  horse 
power. 

The  new  Queenston-Chippawa  development  provides 
for  an  ultimate  development  of  over  600,000  horse  power. 
Today,  including  exported  power,  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  is  distributing  about  650,000  horse 
power.  At  the  present  time  the  commission  operates  22 
water  powers  which,  when  fully  developed,  will  have  a 
potentiality  of  over  1,000,000  horse  power. 

Sir  Adam  said  of  the  Queenston-Chippawa  plant  that  it 
was  the  “largest  single  hydro-electrical  power  development  in 
the  world.” 

The  general  scheme  of  development  comprises  an  in¬ 
take  structure  in  the  Niagara  river  at  Chippawa;  the 
deepening  and  widening  of  the  Welland  river  between 
Chippawa  and  Montrose,  a  distance  of  4%  miles;  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  canal  8^2  miles  long  from  Montrose  to  the 
forebay  and  screen  house  at  a  point  on  the  cliff  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  village  of  Queenston ;  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment  of  a  power  house  in  the  gorge  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  forebay. 

The  survey  for  this  great  enterprise  in  public  ownership 
was  made  in  1914,  but  the  commencement  of  work  was  de¬ 
layed.  Its  first  50,000  horse-power  unit  was  installed  in 
May,  1922.  This  plant  utilizes  305  feet  head  of  the  total  fall 
of  327  feet  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  The  mean 
drop  of  the  falls  themselves  is  160  feet;  the  drop  between  the 
the  foot  of  the  falls  and  Lewiston  is  100  feet;  between  Chip¬ 
pawa  and  the  falls,  52  feet  (figures  of  S.  S.  Wyer  in  report 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution). 

The  total  capacity  of  the  various  power  plants  at  Niagara 
Falls,  as  reported  by  S.  S.  Wyer  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion  in  1925,  is: 
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Hydro-Electric  Commission 

Queenston-Chippawa  plant,  350,000  horse  power; 
Ontario  Power  plant,  185,000  horse  power; 

Toronto  Power  plant,  125,000  horse  power; 

Canadian  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  121,000  horse 
power ; 

Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  105,000  horse  power; 

Hydraulic  plant,  455,000  horse  power. 

On  April  5,  1918,  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  and 
Hydraulic  Power  Company  were  consolidated. 

CITY  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS 

The  power  development  at  the  falls  gave  a  natural  im¬ 
petus  to  the  use  of  electricity  for  manufacturing,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  lighting  throughout  the  Niagara  area.  Electric  rail¬ 
roads,  both  for  city  and  inter-city  service,  already  had  been 
introduced.  Their  improvement  and  expansion  proceeded 
rapidly.  Aside  from  the  connections  between  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls,  Lewiston,  Youngstown  and  Lockport,  a  new 
development  for  Niagara  county  resulted  from  the  extension 
of  electric  railroad  service  to  Olcott  Beach  on  Lake  Ontario. 

The  distribution  of  energy  expanded  rapidly.  Within 
a  few  years  nearly  half  the  state  of  New  York  was  receiving 
service  from  the  plants  on  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara, 
and  the  Canadian  plants  were  similarly  transmitting  power 
all  through  the  Ontario  peninsula. 

The  greatest  results,  however,  were  seen  in  the  growth 
of  manufacturing  at  Niagara  Falls  itself.  Important  indus¬ 
tries  were  revolutionized  by  the  application  of  Niagara 
power.  The  modern  electric  furnace,  the  modern  abrasives, 
storage  batteries  and  the  products  of  electro-chemistry  soon 
began  to  make  the  falls  power  the  basic  factor  in  the  new 
industrial  efficiency  of  the  twentieth  century.  Niagara  Falls 
became  the  greatest  electro-chemical  and  electro-metal¬ 
lurgical  center  in  the  world. 

Urban  growth  responded  vigorously  to  the  new  stimulus. 
The  villages  of  Niagara  Falls  and  Suspension  Bridge  united 
in  1892  and  secured  incorporation  as  the  city  of  Niagara 
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Falls.  The  population  at  that  time  was  about  10,000.  In 
1930,  with  the  annexation  of  La  Salle  and  intervening  terri¬ 
tory,  the  city  had  a  population  of  75,306. 

Similarly  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  has  grown  from  a  village 
of  about  4,000  people  in  1901  to  a  city  of  more  than  20,000  in 
1930.  Other  cities  throughout  this  part  of  Canada  have 
expanded  marvelously. 

The  World  war  brought  new  demands  upon  Niagara  in¬ 
dustry,  for  much  of  the  most  essential  material  used  in  metal¬ 
lurgy  and  chemistry  depended  on  the  abundant  power  which 
was  here  concentrated.  Development  increased  by  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  full  amount  of  water  diversion  permitted  by  the 
treaty,  and  industrial  Niagara  itself  was  so  revolutionized 
that  its  modern  era  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  World  war. 

In  municipal  government  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  began 
with  the  usual  Mayor  and  council.  The  first  Mayor  was 
George  W.  Wright.  In  1916  a  new  charter  was  adopted  of 
the  commission  type.  The  elected  Mayor  and  four  councilmen 
were  authorized  to  employ  a  city  manager  in  whom  all  execu¬ 
tive  and  administrative  powers  were  vested.  Niagara  Falls 
thus  became  one  of  the  first  cities  to  adopt  the  manager  plan. 

FORT  NIAGARA’S  LATER  GLORY 

The  World  war  also  brought  a  new  period  of  activity  to 
the  life  of  Fort  Niagara,  for  it  became  an  officers’  training 
camp.  Many  of  the  young  men  from  the  Western  New  York 
area  who  obtained  commissions  in  the  National  army  ob¬ 
tained  their  instruction  at  this  post. 

The  renewed  interest  in  a  spot  where  centered  so  much 
history  relating,  not  only  to  the  frontier  but  to  the  entire 
continent,  led  to  the  organization  and  incorporation  in  June, 
1927,  of  the  Old  Fort  Niagara  Association.  This  gave  greater 
effectiveness  to  efforts  which  had  been  under  way  for  some 
years  to  save  the  fort  from  approaching  ruin  and  to  preserve 
it  as  a  permanent  historical  object  lesson.  The  encroach¬ 
ments  of  lake  and  river  were  undermining  the  castle,  and 
the  structures  in  general  showed  neglect.  Appropriations 
were  secured  from  Congress  and  the  interest  of  the  war  de- 
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partment  was  enlisted.  The  grants  were  made  with  the 
condition  that  they  be  matched  by  funds  raised  by  public  sub¬ 
scription.  Nineteen  patriotic  societies,  clubs  and  commercial 
organizations  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  formed  the  associa¬ 
tion,  which  became  the  medium  of  this  expression  of  public 
spirit.  As  a  result  the  castle  has  been  restored  to  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  French;  other  fea¬ 
tures  have  been  rehabilitated,  and  the  modern  Fort  Niagara 
has  become  a  historical  museum,  worthily  illustrating  its  own 
fascinating  story. 

Authorities — Life  and  Writings  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  W.  W.  Camp¬ 
bell;  Buffalo  Patriot,  April  17,  1821,  (county  division)  ;  Niagara  an 
Aboriginal  Trade  Center,  Peter  A.  Porter;  Journal  of  Frances  Anne 
Butler  (Fanny  Kemble),  1883;  Sketch  of  Western  Travel,  Harriet 
Martineau ;  Travels  in  North  America  in  the  Years  1827  and  1828, 
Capt.  Basil  Hall;  Lewiston,  Past,  Present  and  Future,  Lucy  Williams 
Hawes;  Landmarks  of  Niagara,  Pool;  Souvenir  History  of  Niagara 
County,  Pioneer  Association;  Old  Fort  Niagara,  Peter  A.  Porter; 
Waterways  and  Canals,  Henry  W.  Hill;  Lockport  Union-Sun  and 
Journal,  Centennial  Edition,  October  8,  1921 ;  Old  Towpaths,  Alvin 
F.  Harlow;  New  York  Canal  Laws,  Vol.  II,  pp.  11,  64,  99;  Lives  and 
Works  of  Civil  and  Military  Engineers  of  America,  Charles  B.  Stuart; 
Pioneer  History  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  Orsamus  Turner;  His¬ 
torical  Sketch  of  Niagara,  Albert  H.  Porter;  History  of  the  Canal 
System  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Noble  E.  Whitford;  Documentary 
Sketch  of  New  York  Canals,  S.  H.  Sweet,  p.  439 ;  Gazetteer  of  New 
York,  J.  H.  French;  Memoir  of  New  York  Canals,  Cadwallader  D. 
Colden,  1825 ;  Journal  of  a  Tour  by  the  Erie  Canal  in  1826,  George 
W.  Clinton,  Vol.  XIV,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  From  New  York  to  Niagara,  Col. 
W.  L.  Stone,  Vol.  XIV,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Agricultural  Manual  of  New  York 
State,  Edith  Van  Wagner,  State  of  New  York,  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets,  1922;  The  Commercial  Apple  Industry  of  New  York, 
J.  C.  Folger  and  S.  M.  Thomson;  The  Peaches  of  New  York,  U.  P. 
Hedrick,  State  of  New  York,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1917 ;  The 
Grapes  of  New  York,  U.  P.  Hedrick,  1908;  The  Falls  of  Niagara,  S. 
De  Veaux;  History  of  Niagara  County,  Sanford  &  Co.,  1878;  The 
Falls  of  Niagara,  George  W.  Holley;  Anthology  and  Bibliography  of 
Niagara  Falls,  Charles  M.  Dow ;  Memoir  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Sus¬ 
pension  Bridge,  John  A.  Roebling;  History  of  Bridge  Engineering, 
Henry  Grattan  Tyrrell;  List  of  Bridges  over  Navigable  Water  of  the 
United  States,  War  Department;  American  Railroad  Bridges,  Theo¬ 
dore  Cooper;  The  County  of  Welland,  Ernest  Cruikshank;  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation,  1885-1919; 
Messages  from  the  Governors  of  New  York,  (Gov.  Hunt)  Vol.  IV; 
History  of  Livingston  County,  Lockwood  R.  Doty;  Political  History 
of  New  York,  Alexander;  Buffalo  Republic,  November  9,  1850;  Al¬ 
bany  Journal,  February  2,  1867 ;  History  of  Town  of  Tonawanda, 
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Charles  M.  Dow;  Report  of  the  State  Council  of  Parks,  1924-25; 
Reports  of  State  Conservation  Commission  (Niagara),  1927-28-29; 
Niagara  Power,  Edward  Dean  Adams;  Utilization  of  Water  Power 
at  Niagara  Falls,  A.  Howell  Van  Cleve,  Bulletin  of  Buffalo  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1 ;  Cassier’s  Magazine,  Niagara 
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1908 ;  Development  of  the  Ontario  Power  Company,  P.  H.  Nunn ; 
Buffalo  Express,  January  13,  1897 ;  Hydro-Electric  Development  in 
Ontario,  E.  B.  Biggar;  Niagara  in  Politics,  James  Mavor;  Niagara 
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September  10-13,  1923;  Charter  of  Niagara  Falls,  1916. 


MEMORIAL  TO  1812  SOLDIERS, 
Delaware  Park,  Buffalo 


CHAPTER  XVII 


A  CENTURY  OF  MEDICAL  PROGRESS 

The  nineteenth  century  was  an  era  when  science  began  to 
make  its  greatest  forward  strides  since  the  human  race  at¬ 
tained  civilization.  The  history  of  the  Niagara  Frontier, 
under  white  occupation,  is  that  of  a  typical  section  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  and  its  scientific  aspects 
may  be  traced  most  suitably  in  the  evolution  of  the  profession 
which  is  essentially  scientific  in  character  and  humanitarian 
in  results. 


COLONIAL  AND  PIONEER  DOCTORS 

During  the  entire  colonial  period  most  of  the  medical  men 
in  this  country  obtained  their  education  by  apprenticing 
themselves  to  practicing  physicians,  gaining  knowledge  prin¬ 
cipally  by  observation  and  contact.  A  few  who  could  afford 
the  expense  went  to  Europe  to  study,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  400,  out  of  the 
3,500  physicians  in  the  colonies,  had  regular  medical  degrees. 
The  first  medical  college  in  the  present  United  States  (now 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania) 
was  opened  only  in  1765,  and  only  51  medical  degrees  had 
been  conferred  within  the  colonies  prior  to  1776.  Up  to  that 
time  only  one  permanent  general  hospital  had  been  organized. 

Little  legislation  had  been  attempted  to  fix  qualifications 
which  should  entitle  a  man  to  practice.  A  provincial  law  of 
1760  required  candidates  wishing  to  practice  in  the  city  of 
New  York  to  pass  examinations,  but  this  did  not  apply  to  the 
rest  of  the  colony.  Moreover,  the  examining  body  was  made 
up  of  a  member  of  the  provincial  Council,  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Mayor  of  the 
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city — officials  who  represented  more  knowledge  of  law  and 
politics  than  of  science. 

Under  independence,  the  need  gradually  was  recognized 
for  fixing  some  legal  qualifications  for  medical  practitioners, 
and  a  natural  evolution  from  the  apprentice  system  gave  to 
the  physicians  themselves  authority  to  decide  when  new  can¬ 
didates  should  be  admitted  into  their  profession.  With  this 
purpose,  an  act  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  medical 
societies  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  on  April  4,  1806. 
The  original  intention  was  that  it  should  apply  only  to  the 
more  populous  counties  around  Albany,  but  its  scope  was 
expanded  to  permit  the  formation  of  societies  in  every  county 
in  the  State.  Under  this  law  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  organized,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  various  counties,  and  county  societies  soon  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  with  powers  coordinate  with  those  of  the  State  body. 

RIVALRY  IN  NIAGARA 

The  first  steps  to  organize  the  physicians  of  old  Niagara 
county,  then  centering  in  Buffalo,  were  taken  in  1809  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Daniel  Chapin.  This  proved  to  be  a 
case,  however,  when  doctors  disagreed.  Perhaps  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  general  political  divisions  of  the  time  brought  dis¬ 
cord  into  the  ranks  of  science.  The  power  to  admit  medical 
students  to  practice  could  have  been  made  an  important 
source  of  influence.  Whatever  the  reason,  Dr.  Daniel  Chapin 
was  left  with  a  following  which  fell  considerably  short  of 
including  the  entire  fraternity,  and  a  rival  group  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  Dr.  Cyrenius  Chapin.  The  two  Chapins,  by  the  way, 
were  not  related.  Both  societies  claimed  the  same  name  and 
the  authority  attaching  thereto  under  the  law.  A  controversy 
ensued,  of  which  the  later  records  have  been  preserved  in  the 
files  of  the  Gazette.  The  expert  manner  in  which  Dr.  Daniel 
Chapin  and  Dr.  Cyrenius  Chapin  flayed  each  other  in  bold 
type  may  be  reviewed  with  amused  and  unpartisan  interest 
today  in  view  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  both  these  pioneer 
physicians  are  held  by  the  community. 

A  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Niagara  County,  reg- 
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ularly  called  by  Dr.  Daniel  Chapin  as  president  and  Dr. 
William  Warriner  of  Willink  as  secretary,  was  held  at  Lan- 
don’s  hotel,  Buffalo,  on  February  14,  1812.  Dr.  Daniel 
Chapin,  in  his  address,  complained  of  the  opposition  to  the 
society  created  by  one  man  who,  “having  tampered  with  four 
insignificant  wights  and  made  them  his  tools”  was  at  that 
time,  “with  a  grave  face  performing  the  Mock  Society — a 
farce  composed  by  him.” 

On  May  25,  1812,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  Niagara  at  which  the  address  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Cyrenius  Chapin  as  president.  He  said  that 
the  Legislature  had  provided  for  the  establishment  of  one 
medical  society  and  only  one  in  every  county  of  the  State; 
that,  three  years  before,  six  physicians  in  Niagara  county  had 
met  secretly,  without  public  notice,  and  had  tried  to  form  a 
society,  when  there  were,  at  least,  sixteen  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  the  county  who  were  eligible;  that  it  then  became 
the  duty  of  the  majority  to  come  forward,  and  he  claimed 
that  the  right  of  his  society  was  indisputable.  As  for  the 
rival  which  had  ventured  to  dispute  it,  Dr.  Cyrenius  Chapin 
thought  that  “abuse  so  vile,  so  virulent  and  so  malicious  as 
was  there  displayed  ought  to  excite  our  compassion  for  the 
author.” 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  a  few  weeks  later  opened  a  new 
field  for  the  activities  of  these  sturdy  young  doctors  and  their 
associates,  but  apparently  the  Legislature  saw  in  such  dis¬ 
putes  as  had  arisen  in  Niagara  a  need  for  strengthening  the 
law,  for  an  act  of  April  10,  1813,  laid  the  foundation  which 
governed  admission  to  medical  practice  for  many  years  there¬ 
after.  This  law  continued  the  State  medical  society,  to  be 
composed  of  one  member  from  each  county  society,  and  it 
renewed  more  explicitly  the  provisions  for  county  societies. 
These  were  empowered  to  examine  students  and  to  grant 
diplomas  which  would  give  the  holders  a  right  to  practice 
“physic  or  surgery,  or  both,”  in  any  part  of  the  state.  The 
examinations  were  to  be  conducted  by  boards  of  three  to  five 
members.  The  student  must  pay  $10  to  the  society  and  $5 
for  his  diploma. 
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ERIE  COUNTY  SOCIETY 

With  the  separation  of  Erie  and  Niagara  counties,  each 
governmental  unit  was  entitled  to  organize  its  own  medical 
society.  The  old  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Niagara 
met  for  the  last  time  under  that  name  on  January  9,  1821, 
and  when  it  adjourned  it  was  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Erie.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  union  and 
harmony  by  this  time  had  banished  the  early  differences.  Dr. 
Cyrenius  Chapin  was  president  and  Dr.  Daniel  Chapin  was 
vice  president.  The  other  principal  officers  were:  Dr.  John 
E.  Marshall,  secretary;  Dr.  Lucius  H.  Allen,  treasurer. 

The  society  thus  began  an  existence  which,  if  not  always 
prosperous  in  its  earlier  stages,  never  ceased  to  be  influential 
and  progressive.  It  is  still  maintained. 

With  the  increasing  number  of  medical  men,  more  local¬ 
ized  organizations  began  to  be  formed.  The  Medical  Society 
of  the  Village  of  Buffalo  appeared  in  1831,  with  Dr.  Cyrenius 
Chapin  as  president.  In  1845  the  Buffalo  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association  was  organized  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Josiah  Trowbridge.  More  specialized  groups  which  de¬ 
veloped  in  later  years  were  the  Obstetrical  Society,  the  Path¬ 
ological  Society  and  the  Clinical  Society.  These  combined  in 
May,  1892,  to  form  the  Buffalo  Academy  of  Medicine. 

PRESCRIBING  TERM  OF  STUDY 

.  In  1827  another  revision  of  the  law  took  several  further 
steps  toward  requiring  adequate  preparation  for  medical 
practice.  Every  physician  or  surgeon  residing  in  a  county 
was  required,  within  60  days,  to  make  application  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  county  society  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  his 
license.  Students  must  complete  four  years  of  study  with 
some  physician  or  surgeon  duly  authorized  to  practice.  One 
year  could  be  deducted  for  attending  a  complete  course  of 
lectures  in  an  incorporated  medical  college  and  a  year  for 
“studies  usual  in  the  colleges  of  this  State.”  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  law  was  that  it  placed  much  greater  stress  on 
study  with  a  practicing  physician  than  on  instruction  in 
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schools.  No  person  could  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  unless  he  had  studied  for  at  least  three  years,  after 
the  age  of  sixteen,  with  a  practicing  physician  and  surgeon 
and  had  attended  two  complete  courses  in  an  authorized  med¬ 
ical  college.  A  degree  from  college  alone  did  not  constitute  a 
license  to  practice. 

It  was  the  Medical  Society  of  Erie  County,  under  the 
initiative  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  University  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  which  originated  the  legislation  transferring  again  to 
the  State  the  power  to  examine  and  license  physicians.  This 
action  was  taken  in  1883  by  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  of  which  Dr.  H.  R.  Hopkins  was  chairman.  An 
act  was  drawn  up  which  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
through  the  State  medical  society.  Several  years  of  discus¬ 
sion  and  amendment  were  required  before  it  could  be  adopted, 
but  it  became  a  law  on  June  5,  1890.  This  law  provided  that 
no  person  might  practice  medicine  without  graduation  from 
a  legalized  medical  college  and  examination  by  the  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  While  some  further  amend¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  the  principle  of  this  law  has  been 
preserved  ever  since. 

PRACTICE  A  CENTURY  AGO 

The  medical  man  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  in  so 
sparsely  settled  a  country  as  the  Niagara  Frontier  had  to  be 
prepared  to  treat  every  ill  from  toothache  to  smallpox.  He 
must  be  his  own  specialist  and  must  be  guided  chiefly  by  his 
own  experience,  for  there  was  no  telegraph  and  the  inter¬ 
change  of  knowledge  by  the  slow  posts  of  the  time  could  be 
useful  only  to  the  patient  who  had  a  lingering  disease.  In¬ 
struments  were  crude,  by  the  standards  of  today,  and  anes¬ 
thetics  were  unknown.  Consequently  doctors,  great-hearted 
and  sympathetic  though  they  usually  were,  had  to  cultivate  a 
gruff  and  callous  exterior,  for  the  agony  of  the  patient  must 
not  be  allowed  to  unsettle  the  nerves  of  the  surgeon.  Samuel 
M.  Welch,  in  his  Recollections,  relates  humorously  a  personal 
experience  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  times  as  well  as 
would  many  more  painful  examples.  When  a  boy  of  ten  or 
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eleven  he  was  taken  with  a  violent  toothache  while  attending 
church.  Immediately  he  was  sent  to  Dr.  Cyrenius  Chapin  to 
have  the  tooth  extracted. 

The  doctor  produced  his  goads  of  torture;  the  keen 
lancet  and  the  turnkey  wrench.  He  placed  me  on  the 
floor,  between  his  long  legs,  not  minding  my  protests  of 
soiling  my  white  trousers.  Gashing  and  lacerating  my 
gums  with  the  lancet,  he  applied  the  cold  steel  of  that 
horrible  instrument  of  barbarity,  the  wrench,  and  ground 
out  a  four-pronged  double  tooth,  bespotting  my  immacu¬ 
late  white  jacket  and  trousers  with  jacquemot  rose  color. 
I  never  forgot  Dr.  Chapin  after  that. 

The  proof  of  the  high  quality  of  the  medical  men  of  that 
day  is  the  marvelous  advance  in  knowledge  and  methods 
which  had  its  beginning  in  their  time  and  under  their  direc¬ 
tion. 


FOUNDING  A  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

The  legislation  which  made  the  right  to  practice  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  organized,  rather  than  the  individual,  judgment  of 
the  members  of  the  profession  doubtless  was  an  important 
influence  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  medical  colleges,  where 
instruction  could  be  standardized.  The  manner  in  which  this 
movement  developed  in  Buffalo  was  related  by  Millard  Fill¬ 
more  in  an  address  delivered  on  November  7,  1849,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  first  building  erected  for  the  University  of 
Buffalo.  Mr.  Fillmore  said : 

If  a  few  who  are  here  will  look  back  about  four  years, 
they  will  remember  that  on  a  dark  November  evening  a 
small  number  of  medical  gentlemen  and  lawyers  and  a 
few  other  citizens  assembled  in  an  office  on  Main  street 
for  consultation.  That  consultation  was  not  long,  but  it 
was  doubtful  as  to  results.  They  discussed  the  question 
whether  Buffalo  had  arrived  at  a  position  when  it  was 
practicable  to  establish  a  college,  a  university  or  a  med¬ 
ical  school;  and  it  was  finally  concluded  to  petition  the 
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Legislature  for  a  university  charter.  A  memorial  was 
prepared  and  a  charter  was  granted  under  which  this 
medical  college  is  organized,  authorizing  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  It  required  that  the  college  should  be  organ¬ 
ized  within  three  years;  that  $20,000  should  be  sub¬ 
scribed  and  10  per  cent — $2,000 — paid  in  before  the 
organization  should  be  perfected  and  officers  elected. 

In  the  summer  of  1846  the  medical  faculty,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  some  of  the  enterprising  citizens,  took  the 
required  amount  of  stock  and  paid  in  the  10  per  cent.  In 
the  fall  of  the  same  year,  the  medical  department  was 
organized  by  the  election  and  appointment  of  officers  and 
professors.  The  $2,000  was  appropriated  to  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  building  to  be  occupied  temporarily.  The 
first  attempt  was  more  successful  than  the  most  sanguine 
friends  of  the  institution  had  anticipated.  The  college 
was  opened  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of  1847 — it 
having  been  determined  to  commence  at  this  season  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  other  institutions.  The  number 
of  students  was  63.  The  next  term,  in  the  spring  follow¬ 
ing,  opened  with  96,  showing  an  increase  highly  flatter¬ 
ing  to  the  faculty. 

The  comprehensive  act  of  the  Legislature  by  which  this 
institution  was  authorized  was  adopted  on  May  11,  1846, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Nathan  K.  Hall,  then  a  member 
of  the  Assembly.  Though  the  charter  granted  the  powers  of 
a  complete  university,  the  school  which  was  organized  under 
it  at  that  time  was  for  medical  instruction  only.  It  was 
promoted  chiefly  by  leading  physicians,  several  of  whom  made 
up  the  faculty.  Practicing  physicians  of  the  city  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  time  from  the  active  pursuit  of  their  profes¬ 
sion  to  carry  on  this  important  work  of  instruction.  The 
growth  of  the  institution,  however,  has  developed  an  increas¬ 
ing  need  for  professors  who  can  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  teaching.  In  1930  the  faculty  numbered  176,  of  whom  18 
were  giving  their  entire  time  to  the  college.  Most  of  these 
had  degrees  as  Doctors  of  Philosophy. 
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While  the  official  name  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  was 
used  from  the  beginning,  for  41  years  the  school  consisted  of 
a  medical  department  only.  That  first  faculty,  appointed  in 
1846,  was  made  up  of  Dr.  James  P.  White,  obstetrics;  Dr. 
George  Hadley,  chemistry  and  pharmacy;  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Coventry,  physiology;  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  Materia  Medica; 
Dr.  James  Webster,  anatomy;  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  sur¬ 
gery;  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  principles  and  practice  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Flint  about  this  time  made  some  noteworthy  studies 
of  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  at  North  Boston,  N.  Y.  In  1851, 
Dr.  James  P.  White,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  intro¬ 
duced  clinical  midwifery  into  the  curriculum.  The  prudish- 
minded  attacked  him  bitterly,  and  the  matter  became  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  heated  newspaper  discussion.  One  libel  suit  resulted. 
A  little  later,  Dr.  John  C.  Dalton,  professor  of  physiology, 
became  the  first  physiologist  in  America  to  employ  experi¬ 
mentation  on  living  animals  in  his  teaching. 

To  assist  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  23  curators  were  appointed,  who  in¬ 
cluded,  besides  Buffalo  men,  distinguished  physicians  from 
most  of  the  counties  of  Western  New  York.  Millard  Fillmore 
was  made  Chancellor  and  George  W.  Clinton  became  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  which  was  the  governing  body  made  up 
of  nineteen  leading  citizens.  The  institution  was  organized 
as  a  joint  stock  corporation,  and  it  retained  that  character 
till  1909.  The  rooms  first  leased  for  use  of  the  school  were 
at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Seneca  streets.  These  were 
used  for  three  years.  Meanwhile,  a  fund  of  about  $12,000 
was  raised  by  subscription.  A  site  was  bought  at  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Virginia  streets,  and  a  building  was  erected, 
which  the  school  continued  to  occupy  until  1890. 

From  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  September  18,  1849. 

Buffalo  Medical  College — The  building  which  has 
been  in  course  of  erection  for  this  institution  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
It  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Virginia  streets, 
and  is  110  feet  in  length  by  50  feet  wide,  and  built  of 
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Lockport  sandstone,  quarry  finished.  The  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  is  the  Romanesque,  which  is  rather  unique  in  this 
latitude.  The  building  is  four  stories  high,  with  turrets 
on  each  corner.  It  is  divided  into  three  apartments  by 
two  brick  walls — two  of  20  feet  each,  one  of  50,  and  a 
hall  of  10.  The  lower  story  in  front  is  to  be  occupied  by 
the  janitor.  Above  this,  into  which  leads  the  main  en¬ 
trance,  there  is  to  be  a  room  for  a  library,  and  two  offices 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  20  feet  square.  Occupying 
the  third  and  fourth  stories  is  a  room,  20  feet  by  50,  de¬ 
signed,  when  completed,  for  the  museum  of  the  college. 
...  In  the  rear  of  this  is  a  hall  10  feet  in  width.  Next 
comes,  occupying  the  first  and  second  stories,  the  general 
lecture  room,  50  feet  square.  ...  It  will,  when  fully 
completed,  comfortably  seat  400  persons.  We  noticed  one 
improvement  which  is  proposed  and  which  struck  us 
quite  favorably.  It  is  the  substitution  of  iron-armed 
chairs,  with  cushions,  for  the  seats  of  plain  boards  in  use 
in  other  institutions.  These  will  not  only  contribute 
much  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  student,  by 
affording  more  ease  of  sitting,  and  a  place  upon  the  broad 
arm  for  taking  notes,  but  will  prevent  the  usual  dis¬ 
figuration  by  whittling — that  universal  Yankee  propen¬ 
sity,  which  spares  not  even  the  sacredness  of  the  church, 
much  less  the  fixtures  of  institutions  of  learning. 

Antedating  slightly  the  medical  college,  there  appeared 
(June  1,  1845)  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  which  became 
closely  associated  with  the  fortunes  of  the  institution.  It  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint  and  was  the  first  periodical  de¬ 
voted  to  the  profession  between  New  York  and  St.  Louis.  Dr. 
Flint  and  his  successor  in  the  editorship,  Dr.  Sanford  B. 
Hunt,  gave  it  from  the  outset  a  very  high  reputation.  With 
some  variations  of  title,  it  continued  publication  until  1918. 

DR.  CARY’S  REMINISCENCES 

No  one  has  had  a  longer  or  more  intimate  connection  with 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  than 
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has  Dr.  Charles  Cary.  He  was  himself  a  graduate  from 
the  college  in  1875.  During  his  student  days,  he  was  asked 
by  Dr.  James  P.  White  to  prepare  for  a  professorship  in  the 
school.  He  entered  the  faculty  in  1878  as  professor  of 
anatomy,  succeeding  Dr.  Milton  G.  Potter  after  the  death 
of  that  valued  teacher.  From  that  date  until  1911  Dr.  Cary 
saw  and  was  a  part  of  all  the  fortunes  of  the  school.  He  was 
dean  and  secretary  for  many  years.  After  his  retirement 
from  active  work  he  continued  to  be  a  professor  emeritus 
and  he  remained  a  member  of  the  Council.  This  term  of 
university  service,  which  had  reached  51  years  in  1930,  prob¬ 
ably  is  the  longest  in  the  history  of  American  education. 

The  faculty  of  the  early  days  of  Dr.  Cary’s  professorship 
was  made  up  of  Dr.  George  Hadley,  chemistry ;  Dr.  Thomas  F. 
Rochester,  practice  of  medicine;  Dr.  James  P.  White,  obstet¬ 
rics  and  gynecology;  Dr.  William  H.  Mason,  physiology;  Dr. 
E.  Y.  Stoddard,  Materia  Medica;  Dr.  Edward  M.  Moore  and 
Dr.  Julius  F.  Miner,  surgery;  Dr.  Charles  Cary,  anatomy. 
Drs.  Moore  and  Stoddard  lived  in  Rochester,  coming  to  Buf¬ 
falo  to  deliver  lectures.  Dr.  Mason  maintained  a  residence 
in  Norwich,  Ct.,  but  lived  in  Buffalo  during  the  college  year. 

In  1883  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Moore  and  the  disability  of 
his  colleague,  Dr.  Miner,  created  a  vacancy  in  the  chair  of 
surgery.  The  position  was  offered  to  Dr.  Roswell  Park,  then 
a  lecturer  on  surgery  in  the  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Park  at  that  time  was  31  years  old  and  had  received  a 
thorough  medical  education  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
He  proved  to  be  an  acquisition  to  the  Buffalo  school  whose 
value  was  increasingly  appreciated  as  the  years  of  his  service 
multiplied. 

Dr.  Cary  told  me  the  story  of  the  removal  of  the  medical 
college  from  its  old  and  inadequate  quarters  at  Main  and 
Virginia  streets  to  the  site  on  High  street  where  its  later 
expansion  has  occurred.  Dr.  Park  in  1891  received  an  offer 
of  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  described  at  the  time  as  “the  biggest  place  in  America 
today.”  The  position  involved  the  prospect  that  Dr.  Park 
would  succeed  to  the  practice  and  professorship  of  Dr.  Nicho- 
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las  Senn,  who  probably  was  the  most  famous  surgeon  of  the 
day.  Dr.  Park  went  to  Chicago  to  consider  this  tempting 
opening.  Dr.  Cary  accompanied  him.  The  two  men  felt 
that,  at  least,  they  should  have  more  support  in  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Buffalo  school,  and  whether  the  Chicago  offer 
were  accepted  or  not,  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  impress  upon 
Buffalo  people  the  idea  that,  if  they  took  no  interest  in  their 
college,  they  could  not  expect  good  teachers  to  remain  there. 
It  was  a  small  institution  and  unless  provision  could  be  made 
at  once  for  its  expansion  the  field  of  usefulness  in  Chicago 
would  be  greater.  Dr.  Cary  assured  his  friend  that  he  would 
see  that  funds  were  raised  for  a  new  and  adequate  building, 
and  Dr.  Park  accordingly  agreed  to  remain  in  Buffalo.  Dr. 
Cary  then  had  to  make  good  his  promise.  He  attempted  no 
general  public  campaign,  but  he  personally  went  out  and 
secured  subscriptions  for  a  sufficient  amount  to  carry  out  the 
enterprise.  All  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  subscribed, 
and  pledges  were  given  by  leading  citizens,  usually  in 
amounts  of  $2,500  each. 

“It  meant  as  much  to  raise  $2,500  then  as  $10,000  now,” 
said  the  doctor. 

The  location  of  the  new  building  on  High  street  made  it 
conveniently  accessible  to  the  General  Hospital,  with  which  it 
already  had  and  always  has  continued  to  maintain  very  close 
relations. 

The  main  medical  building  was  enlarged  in  1920.  In 
addition,  the  relations  now  existing  with  the  Buffalo  City 
Hospital  require  every  member  of  the  hospital  staff  to  be  a 
member  of  the  college  faculty  and  to  accept  teaching  duties 
as  prescribed  by  the  superintendent  and  the  dean.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  greater  part  of  the  teaching  now  is  done  at  that 
hospital. 

Dr.  Cary  had  vivid  recollections  of  the  fire  which  de¬ 
stroyed  St.  Louis  church  and  the  old  Music  Hall  on  the  night 
of  March  25,  1885.  The  wind  blew  from  the  south  and  the 
building  of  the  medical  college  at  Main  and  Virginia  streets 
was  in  great  danger.  Dr.  Cary  himself  went  upon  the  roof. 
Its  slope  was  so  steep  that  a  slight  misstep  or  loss  of  balance 
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must  have  sent  him  tumbling  to  the  ground.  Hot  cinders, 
even  large  fragments  of  burning  wood,  borne  by  the  wind, 
were  flying  all  around  him. 

Students  formed  a  line  and  passed  up  water  to  him  in 
buckets.  Dr.  Pohl,  then  a  student,  was  the  assistant  from 
whose  hands  the  buckets  were  passed  to  Dr.  Cary.  As  many 
as  ten  or  fifteen  fires  started  on  that  roof  and  all  were  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  the  efforts  of  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  his 
helpers.  Athletics,  observed  the  doctor,  then  entered  into 
the  activities  of  the  college  only  in  time  of  fires. 

At  a  critical  moment  the  water  supply  failed.  Fresh 
cinders  were  falling  on  the  roof  and  a  new  fire  started.  Un¬ 
able  to  obtain  water  from  hydrant  or  taps,  a  rush  was  made 
for  the  dissecting  room,  where  somebody  remembered  to  have 
seen  some  buckets  of  water.  These  were  seized  and  rushed 
up  to  the  roof  without  stopping  to  see  what  else  any  of  them 
contained.  The  doctor  dashed  the  water  upon  a  smouldering 
cinder  and  extinguished  the  threatening  blaze.  But  some¬ 
thing  more  than  water  left  one  of  the  buckets.  A  large  object 
struck  the  roof,  rolled  down  the  steep  slope  and  bounded  into 
the  crowd  that  was  standing  on  Virginia  street. 

Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann  went  out  to  see  what  it  was  and 
recovered  a  macerated  head  which  the  janitor  had  been  pre¬ 
paring  for  conversion  into  a  museum  skull. 

The  people  in  the  crowd  never  knew  what  the  missile  was 
with  which  they  had  been  bombarded. 

The  founding  of  the  medical  college  in  1846  as  a  stock 
company  brought  to  its  support  many  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  town.  There  never  was  any  intention  or  attempt,  how¬ 
ever,  to  pay  dividends,  and  eventually  the  stock  was  conveyed 
from  the  private  owners  to  the  University  of  Buffalo.  The 
institution  from  the  beginning  aspired  to  expand  into  a  com¬ 
plete  university,  but  it  was  left  for  Vice  Chancellor  Charles 
P.  Norton  to  initiate  the  practical  steps  to  realize  that 
ambition. 

Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann  gave  25  years  of  service  (1887  to 
1912)  as  dean  of  the  college.  Later  deans  have  been:  Dr. 
Herbert  U.  Williams,  1912  to  1915;  Dr.  Thomas  H.  McKee, 
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1915  to  1918,  resigning  to  accept  a  commission  in  the  army; 
Dr.  Charles  Sumner  Jones,  1918  to  1927;  Dr.  Edward  Koch, 
1927  to - . 


PHARMACY  AND  DENTISTRY 

In  March,  1886,  the  Council  of  the  university  authorized 
the  organization  of  a  College  of  Pharmacy.  The  need  for 
one  in  the  community  was  obvious,  since  there  was  no  such 
institution  nearer  than  Cincinnati.  Dr.  Willis  G.  Gregory 
was  an  original  member  of  the  faculty  as  professor  of  phar¬ 
macy  and  in  1890  he  began  a  career  as  dean  which  at  the  end 
of  40  years  had  not  terminated.  Other  members  of  the  first 
faculty  were  Dr.  R.  A.  Witthaus,  Dr.  E.  V.  Stoddard,  Dr.  D. 
S.  Kellicott,  Dr.  F.  P.  Vandenbergh.  The  college  was  opened 
on  September  20,  1886,  with  38  students.  It  was  accommo¬ 
dated  at  first  in  the  old  building  at  Main  and  Virginia  streets, 
moving  with  the  medical  college  to  the  new  building  on  High 
street  in  1892. 

It  was  removed  to  Foster  Hall  on  the  North  Main  street 
grounds  in  1922. 

The  completion  of  the  High-street  building  also  permitted 
the  opening  of  a  College  of  Dentistry  (1892).  Dr.  William 
C.  Barrett  was  the  first  dean,  serving  from  the  organization 
until  his  death  in  1903.  The  second  dean  was  Dr.  George  B. 
Snow,  serving  until  1912,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Daniel  H.  Squire,  the  present  dean  (1930).  Dr.  Squire  be¬ 
tween  1925  and  1929  effected  an  epoch-making  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  scheme  of  dental  education,  so  important 
that  it  has  become  the  pattern  for  schools  throughout  the 
country,  beginning  with  Columbia  University.  Dentistry  is 
now  recognized  to  be  a  specialty  of  medicine,  as  it  was  seven 
or  eight  decades  ago,  rather  than  a  separate  study.  Dental 
students  now  receive  the  same  instruction  as  medical  students 
for  their  first  two  years. 

The  dental  school  originally  was  given  an  entire  wing  of 
the  medical  college,  but  its  growth  soon  required  more  room. 
Accordingly  a  new  three-story  building  was  erected  for  the 
dental  department  in  1896,  occupying  a  site  on  Goodrich 
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street  adjoining  the  High-street  property.  It  was  enlarged 
in  1902.  * 


THE  FIRST  HOSPITAL 

The  location  of  the  medical  college  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Virginia  streets  gave  the  faculty  and  students  convenient 
access  to  the  only  hospital  that  then  existed  in  Buffalo,  though 
a  temporary  hospital  had  been  established  during  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1832. 

The  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  was  opened 
in  June,  1848.  At  that  time  its  grounds  included  the  entire 
block  from  Virginia  street  south  to  St.  Louis  church.  It  was 
a  corner  of  this  lot  that  was  acquired  for  the  University  of 
Buffalo.  The  property  formerly  had  been  the  parade  and 
playground  of  the  Buffalo  Scientific  and  Literary  Academy,  a 
military  school.  Its  principal  building  stood  well  back  from 
Main  street,  though  later  generations  of  Buffalonians  have 
known  it  as  fronting  Pearl  place,  which  was  cut  through 
about  1876.  This  building  was  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
new  hospital. 

Bishop  John  Timon  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  secured 
title  to  the  land  and  became  the  founder  of  the  hospital,  which 
he  placed  in  charge  of  three  Sisters  of  Charity — Sister 
Ursula,  Sister  Hieronimo  and  Sister  Ann  Sebastian.  Dr. 
Frank  H.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  both  conspicuous 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  new  college,  made  up  the  at¬ 
tending  medical  staff  and  Dr.  Josiah  Trowbridge  was  a  con¬ 
sulting  physician.  The  institution  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State,  and  provision  was  made  that  it  should 
be  open  to  indigent  persons  regardless  of  religious  belief. 
The  city’s  second  cholera  epidemic,  soon  afterward,  made 
severe  demands  upon  the  new  hospital,  and  it  rose  nobly  to 
the  emergency. 

From  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  September  18,  1849. 

During  the  past  year  the  opportunities  for  clinical  in¬ 
struction  have  been  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a 
hospital  situated  contiguous  to  the  new  college  edifice, 
which  is  now  in  successful  operation.  A  large  number  of 
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patients  are  treated  at  this  institution.  The  hospital 
building  is  70  feet  front  by  50  in  width  and  is  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  new  building,  which 
is  now  nearly  completed,  the  sum  of  $9,000  having  been 
appropriated  to  the  institution  by  the  State  Legislature 
at  its  last  session.  This  enlargement  will  double  its 
capacity,  providing  accommodations  for  from  150  to  200 
patients.  The  institution  is  placed  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  is  open  to  students  of 
medicine  at  stated  periods,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
managers  shall  deem  proper. 

Contributed  by  L.  G.  Hanley,  M.  D.,  senior  surgeon  of  the  Sisters’ 
Hospital. 

The  capacity  of  the  hospital  had  been  increased  from 
time  to  time  until  it  would  accommodate  200  patients, 
but  after  25  years  the  original  location  and  structures 
became  inadequate,  and  a  new  site,  situated  on  Main 
street,  corner  of  Delavan  avenue,  consisting  of  25  acres 
of  land,  was  purchased  in  1872.  The  new  building  was 
dedicated  in  November,  1876.  After  20  years,  this,  too, 
became  inadequate  for  the  increasing  demands.  A  new 
wing  was  added  in  1896,  giving  a  total  frontage  of  275 
feet.  The  hospital  grounds  now  embrace  ten  acres.  In 
1912  a  new  building  was  erected,  which  contains  the 
clinic  proper.  It  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  in  case  of 
emergency  would  permit  fifteen  doctors  to  operate  at  the 
same  time. 

In  1876,  when  the  hospital  was  moved  from  Pearl 
place  to  its  present  location,  the  Sisters  saw  the  need  for 
a  hospital  in  the  down-town  district,  and  to  meet  this  the 
Emergency  Hospital  was  opened  in  1884  at  South  Divi¬ 
sion  and  Michigan  streets.  Dr.  Clayton  M.  Daniels  and 
Dr.  Byron  H.  Daggett  were  the  first  surgeons.  Patients 
were  admitted  to  the  Emergency,  and  after  receiving 
care  there  were  transferred  to  the  main  hospital.  Later 
this  outgrew  the  demands  placed  upon  it  and  a  new  site 
at  the  corner  of  Eagle  and  Pine  streets  was  purchased, 
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where  the  present  Emergency  Hospital  stands,  a  credit 
to  the  community. 

The  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  was 
not  only  the  first  established  in  the  city,  but  the  first 
to  institute  an  emergency  hospital,  the  first  to  admit 
internes  (in  1855),  the  first  to  organize  a  training  school 
for  nurses,  the  first  to  have  a  maternity  hospital  and  a 
children’s  hospital  and  was  the  first  where  antiseptic 
surgery  was  done.  This  was  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Tremaine,  father  of  the  present  State  Comp¬ 
troller,  Morris  Tremaine.  Dr.  Tremaine  possessed  the 
knowledge  of  many  sciences  as  well  as  surgery  and  was 
ever  in  advance  in  scientific  research.  He  was  chief  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  Sisters  and  the  Emergency.  I  served  with 
him  for  three  years  as  his  assistant  and  managed  the 
first  ambulance  service  for  the  Emergency  and  the  Sis¬ 
ters.  I  was  the  first  ambulance  surgeon  in  Buffalo. 

There  is  no  assured  income  for  the  Sisters’  Hospital, 
no  fund  to  finance  further  development,  nothing  except 
what  has  been  given  by  noble  men  and  women  who  realize 
the  need  for  continuing  the  work  so  well  commenced.  It 
has  no  endowments  and  the  legacies  received  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  defray  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  running 
expenses. 

A  new  building  in  the  near  future  is  planned  to  meet 
present  over-crowded  conditions. 

BUFFALO  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
Supervised  by  Fraser  D.  Mooney,  M.  D.,  C.  M.,  Superintendent. 

A  project  to  establish  a  general  hospital  in  Buffalo  was 
considered  at  the  same  time  that  the  medical  college  was 
founded.  It  encountered  difficulties,  however,  and  did  not 
develop  for  nearly  ten  years.  A  meeting  of  citizens  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  on  November  21,  1855, 
formed  an  organization.  A  board  of  trustees  was  elected  and 
incorporation  papers  were  filed  on  December  13,  1855.  The 
declared  purpose  was  to  create  a  hospital  to  furnish  gra¬ 
tuitous  medical  and  surgical  aid  to  indigent  persons.  An- 
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nual  members  were  to  pay  $25  a  year;  life  members,  $250: 
life  beneficiaries,  $500.  Membership  cost  was  later  increased. 
The  first  officers  were:  Charles  E.  Clark,  president;  Andrew 
J.  Rich,  vice  president;  R.  L.  Burrows,  secretary;  George  S. 
Hazard,  treasurer.  Lots  on  High  street  running  through  to 
Goodrich  and  Oak  streets  were  bought  in  April,  1857.  The 
first  building  was  dedicated  on  June  24,  1858. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  brought  the  new  hospital 
into  the  service  of  the  country.  Under  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  government  it  became  a  military  hospital  from 
1862  until  the  close  of  hostilities.  Tents  set  up  on  the  hos¬ 
pital  grounds  supplemented  the  too  meager  accommodations 
which  the  building  could  afford.  Nursing  was  done  chiefly 
by  citizen  volunteers. 

In  1869  the  first  rooms  and  wards  for  women  were  pro¬ 
vided.  Funds  to  finance  this  and  other  expansions  were 
raised  by  fairs  and  popular  entertainments  as  well  as  sub¬ 
scriptions.  The  present  executive  building  was  completed  on 
October  1,  1880.  A  training  school  for  nurses  was  organized 
in  1877.  The  first  children’s  ward  was  opened  in  1884  as  a 
result  of  a  gift  of  $2,000  from  Mayor  Jonathan  Scoville. 
Even  at  this  time  tents  were  used  during  the  summer  months 
to  accommodate  patients.  Gradually  gifts  began  to  come  more 
rapidly.  Among  the  most  generous  benefactors  were  Mrs. 
George  B.  Gates  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Kimberly.  In  1895  plans 
were  begun  for  building  an  entirely  new  plant.  The  Har¬ 
rington  hospital  for  children  was  added  in  1909  from  funds 
provided  by  the  will  of  Dr.  Devillo  W.  Harrington. 

During  the  year  1917  that  part  of  the  hospital  now  spoken 
of  as  the  Old  West  Building  was  torn  down  and  replaced  by 
the  present  building,  known  as  the  Clifton  Memorial.  It  was 
built  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Charles  Clifton,  and 
was  completed  in  September,  1919.  At  this  same  time  the 
Nurses’  Home  was  erected  on  Goodrich  street,  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  building  situated  to  the  rear  of  the  hospital, 
and  now  used  for  help’s  quarters.  In  1923  the  upper  two 
floors  of  the  Clifton  Memorial  connecting  corridor  were  com¬ 
pleted.  The  first  floor  was  built  at  the  same  time  as  the 
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Clifton  Memorial.  The  winter  of  1928-29  showed  completion 
of  a  50-bed  addition  to  the  Nurses’  Home. 

Plans  are  now  (1930)  nearing  completion  for  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  present  administration  building,  built  in  1880, 
by  a  modern  ten-story  structure  to  allow  for  greatly  needed 
additional  space  for  the  care  of  the  patients  and  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  activities. 

MILLARD  FILLMORE  HOSPITAL 

The  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  was  organ¬ 
ized  as  early  as  1834.  Physicians  of  that  school  soon  began 
to  locate  in  Buffalo.  By  1859  the  number  had  increased  to 
fifteen.  These  organized  on  December  14,  1859,  the  Erie 
County  Homeopathic  Medical  Society.  A  free  dispensary 
was  opened  in  1867  and  a  hospital  in  1872.  This  was  located 
in  a  building  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  South  Division 
streets.  It  began  with  only  three  beds.  Within  two  years 
it  was  removed  to  a  more  commodious  building  at  the  corner 
of  Cottage  and  Maryland  streets,  where  it  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  into  an  institution  of  large  proportions. 

The  legal  status  of  Homeopathic  practitioners  was  under 
dispute  for  a  time  in  the  early  years.  One  of  the  important 
decisions  by  a  local  court,  rendered  by  Justice  Charles  Daniels 
on  August  6,  1879,  sustained  the  Buffalo  society. 

A  gift  of  land  on  Linwood  and  West  Delavan  avenues  by 
Andrew  Langdon  permitted  the  erection  of  a  new  group  of 
buildings  for  hospital  purposes  on  that  site.  Construction 
followed  a  successful  campaign  for  subscriptions  in  1910.  At 
this  time  the  institution  took  the  name  of  the  Hahnemann 
Hospital,  commemorating  the  German  physician,  Dr.  S.  C. 
F.  Hahnemann,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  homeopathic 
school.  The  old  name  of  Homeopathic  Hospital  later  was  re¬ 
sumed,  but  in  1923  the  hospital  became  the  Millard  Fillmore. 

THE  BUFFALO  CITY  HOSPITAL 
Contributed  by  Walter  S.  Goodale,  M.  D.,  Superintendent. 

Of  the  hospitals  maintained  wholly  as  governmental 
institutions  the  largest  is  the  Buffalo  City  Hospital.  It 
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was  established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Municipal  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  of  1910,  as 
amended  in  1922.  The  site  for  the  hospital  is  located  at 
No.  462  Grider  street.  It  contains  approximately  75 
acres  and  was  bought  in  1915. 

The  enterprise  is  a  development  of  the  Ernest  Wende 
Hospital,  Broadway  and  Spring  street,  for  acute  com¬ 
municable  diseases,  and  the  Municipal  Hospital,  No.  770 
East  Ferry  street,  originally  intended  for  smallpox.  The 
former  institution  was  opened  in  1909  as  a  temporary 
means  of  meeting  a  scarlet  fever  epidemic,  which  then 
was  raging  throughout  the  state.  The  hospital  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  40-year-old  schoolhouse,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  school  department  as  unfit  for  use. 
After  the  epidemic  subsided,  repeated  attempts  were 
made  to  close  the  hospital,  but  they  failed.  Physicians 
insisted  on  committing  their  routine  cases  to  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Soon  diphtheria  was  put  on  the  list  of  eligible  dis¬ 
eases,  and  other  maladies  followed.  Eventually  the  city 
spent  over  $100,000  in  improving  the  building. 

The  Buffalo  Municipal  Hospital,  erected  in  1913,  was 
located  on  a  site  that  had  been  used  for  many  years  as  a 
so-called  pesthouse.  In  1914,  in  response  to  popular  de¬ 
mand,  the  erection  of  new  buildings  was  begun  on  this 
site,  which  contained  five  acres.  Eventually  tuberculosis 
(adults  and  children),  venereal  diseases  and  mental 
cases  were  added  to  those  accepted. 

Both  of  these  institutions  had  been  operated  by  the 
Buffalo  Department  of  Health,  but  in  1912  they  were 
taken  over  by  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Buffalo  City 
Hospital — a  large  municipal  institution  designed  for  the 
reception  and  treatment  of  all  diseases.  It  is  a  free  hos¬ 
pital  for  the  indigent,  though  its  policy  calls  for  payment 
by  those  with  sufficient  means.  The  service  and  treat¬ 
ment  for  full-pay,  part-pay  and  free  classes  are  the  same. 
There  are  no  private  rooms,  but  a  few  single  rooms  for 
patients  who  are  delirious  or  moribund.  Physicians  may 
treat  their  full-pay  patients  and  collect  fees  therefor 
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from  the  individuals  concerned.  They  may  also  treat 
part-pay  and  free  patients,  provided  their  visits  are 
friendly  or  scientific.  No  fees  may  be  charged  in  such 
instances. 

Up  to  1930,  $4,181,276.94  had  been  expended  on  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment  of  the  institution.  The  average 
census  at  this  writing  (1930)  is  1,000  patients.  The 
outpatient  department  records  350  to  400  cases  daily. 
The  set-up  of  the  latter  activity  closely  resembles  the 
Mayo  Clinic  in  that  all  applicants  are  first  admitted  to 
the  diagnostic  division,  where  physical  examination  is 
provided  regardless  of  the  original  malady  for  which  the 
applicant  requested  treatment.  No  one  is  admitted  to 
the  treatment  clinics  without  first  having  passed  through 
the  diagnostic  stage.  Rules  regarding  the  financial 
status  of  dispensary  applicants  are  similar  to  those  for 
hospital  patients. 

The  attending  and  house  staffs  are  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  medical  and  dental  schools  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo.  The  Nurse  Training  School,  with  a 
registration  of  300  pupils,  is  conducted  in  co-operation 
with  the  University  of  Buffalo.  Each  graduate  receives, 
in  addition  to  the  R.  N.,  three  years  credit  toward  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing,  conferred  by 
the  university. 

The  annual  operating  budget  of  the  Buffalo  City  Hos¬ 
pital  is  approximately  $1,300,000,  of  which  about  $250,- 
000  is  collected  back  from  full-pay  and  part-pay  patients. 

The  development  of  the  Buffalo  City  Hospital,  from 
the  inception  of  the  project,  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  a  board  of  managers  of  five  members,  headed  by  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Meyer,  M.  D.,  president,  and  Walter  S.  Goodale, 
M.  D.,  superintendent. 

The  history  of  the  local  medical  profession  well  might 
include  an  enumeration  of  all  the  hospitals  that  have  been 
developed,  not  only  in  Buffalo,  but  in  other  cities  of  the  fron¬ 
tier.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  importance  of  these 
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institutions  or  of  the  service  which  they  perform  that  names 
and  essential  data  of  all  of  them  are  not  here  given,  but  those 
mentioned  suffice  to  illustrate  the  beginnings  of  this  system 
of  combatting  disease,  and  a  narrative  intended  for  general 
readers  may  not  extend  itself  too  far  into  specialized  details. 

NIAGARA  UNIVERSITY 

A  new  medical  college  was  added  to  the  educational  facil¬ 
ities  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  in  1883.  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  organization  of  a  medical  department  for  Niagara 
University  in  what  was  then  the  village  of  Suspension  Bridge. 
The  medical  department  of  this  institution  was  located  in 
Buffalo.  Dr.  John  Cronyn  of  Buffalo  and  Bishop  Stephen 
Vincent  Ryan  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  most  active 
among  the  founders.  A  faculty  was  chosen  from  local  prac¬ 
titioners.  The  first  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  hospital  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  to  which  the  school  continued  to  be 
attached.  Later  lecture  rooms  were  obtained  in  the  building 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  A  building  on 
Ellicott  street,  near  Broadway,  was  completed  ready  for 
occupancy  on  January  1,  1885.  This  was  enlarged  in  1891. 

At  the  outset  the  new  school  established  the  requirement 
of  a  three  years’  course  of  study  and  recommended  four  years, 
though  the  law  at  that  time  and  the  general  practice  of  med¬ 
ical  colleges  stipulated  only  two  years.  An  amendment  to  the 
law  in  1891  made  three  years  the  minimum  course,  which 
was  increased  to  four  years  in  1898.  Niagara  University 
anticipated  the  law  by  one  year,  establishing  the  four-year 
course  in  1897. 

At  this  time  a  plan  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Niagara 
with  the  Buffalo  college  was  worked  out  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Floyd  S.  Crego  of  the  Niagara  faculty  and 
Dr.  Charles  G.  Stockton  of  the  University  of  Buffalo.  The 
union  was  carried  into  effect  in  1898. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  results  that  have  been  attained  for  the  community 
as  a  whole  in  overcoming  maladies,  which  once  were  epidemic, 
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and  in  establishing  sanitation  present  one  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  chapters  in  the  achievement  of  modern  science.  The 
Buffalo  Health  department  originated  in  the  cholera  invasion 
of  1832.  The  first  adequate  steps  toward  establishing  a 
sewer  system  were  taken  under  its  auspices  in  1847.  Health 
officers,  both  in  the  earlier  and  later  days,  have  included  some 
of  the  most  noted  names  in  the  local  medical  profession.  The 
expansion  of  this  governmental  activity  in  later  years  may 
be  best  told  by  its  own  historian,  Dr.  Edmund  A.  Mackey, 
who  has  described  it  in  the  Sanitary  Bulletin  for  October- 
November,  1929,  as  follows: 

The  year  1892  was  an  epochal  year  in  Buffalo.  The 
charter  was  revised  and  Dr.  Ernest  Wende  was  ap¬ 
pointed  health  commissioner.  He  was  given  more  power 
than  previous  health  physicians,  and  he  used  this  power 
in  a  courageous,  intelligent  way.  The  bureaus  of  food 
inspection,  laboratory  and  sanitation  were  inaugurated 
in  1893.  Impure  water  and  milk  could  then  receive  closer 
scrutiny,  and  Dr.  Wende  deserves  credit  for  discovering 
the  source  of  the  typhoid  epidemic  of  1894.  He  insisted 
that  an  old  water  intake  near  the  Bird  Island  pier  was 
receiving  polluted  water.  When  this  was  closed,  the 
epidemic  subsided.  Dr.  Walter  Greene  served  from  1902 
to  1906,  and  Dr.  Ernest  Wende  again  served  for  three 
more  years. 

Since  February,  1910,  to  the  present  time,  Dr.  Fran¬ 
cis  E.  Fronczak  has  been  health  commissioner,  and  it  can 
be  said  that  the  modern  improvements  instituted  during 
his  regime  and  that  of  his  two  predecessors  have  placed 
the  health  department  up  to  the  high  standard  which  it 
now  enjoys.  Every  weapon  known  to  science  has  been 
utilized  by  the  department  to  make  our  city  a  better 
place  to  live.  The  child  hygiene  bureau  was  organized 
in  1910,  and  since  its  inauguration  the  infant  mortality 
rate,  which  was  then  163.96,  had  dropped  to  the  very  low 
figure  of  74.01  in  1928. 

During  1914  the  chlorination  of  water  was  started, 
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and  in  1918  pasteurization  of  milk  was  begun.  These 
acts  have  done  more  to  sound  the  death  knell  of  typhoid 
fever  than  all  other  efforts  combined.  The  high  typhoid 
death  rate  of  20  in  1910  had  been  reduced  to  2.3  in  1928. 

Inoculations  against  diphtheria  have  been  given  to 
75,000  children  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  about  15,000 
children  annually  are  protected  against  smallpox. 

Some  diseases  of  yesterday  have  practically  disap¬ 
peared  and  others  are  assuming  minor  importance. 
Malaria,  smallpox  and  cholera  have  decreased  under  im¬ 
proved  living  conditions,  and  diphtheria  promises  to  be 
only  a  minor  threat  to  our  future  citizens  with  the 
greater  use  of  toxin  anti-toxin.  It  is,  indeed,  a  far  cry 
from  the  infant  health  department  of  1832  to  the  large, 
scientific  organization  of  today. 

Aside  from  the  city  health  department,  governmental 
activity  in  matters  related  to  the  medical  profession  centered 
for  many  years  in  the  old  office  of  coroner.  In  1902,  this 
office  was  abolished  and  those  of  its  functions  which  required 
the  knowledge  of  a  medical  man  were  given  to  the  more  mod¬ 
ern  position  of  county  medical  examiner. 

The  first  public  morgue  was  opened  in  Buffalo  in  1886. 

A  project  for  building  in  Buffalo  a  state  hospital  for  the 
insane  was  begun  in  1869  by  the  appointment  of  commis¬ 
sioners,  but  it  was  not  until  1880  that  the  first  patients  were 
received.  Building  continued  until  1897,  when  the  hospital 
reached  a  capacity  of  about  2,200  patients.  In  1927  legisla¬ 
tion  was  enacted  transferring  a  portion  of  the  hospital 
grounds  as  a  site  for  the  normal  college  and  for  city  purposes. 

An  act  of  Congress  in  1902  authorized  the  building  of  a 
United  States  Marine  hospital  in  Buffalo  for  the  care  of  men 
in  the  military  and  naval  service  and  for  merchant  seamen. 
This  hospital,  located  at  No.  2183  Main  street,  was  opened  in 
1910. 

KEEPING  PACE  WITH  SCIENCE 

The  progress  in  sanitation  and  health  preservation 
through  governmental  agencies  has  merely  reflected  the 
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gigantic  strides  of  the  medical  profession  in  general  since  the 
first  medical  college  and  the  first  hospital  were  opened  in 
Buffalo.  In  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  their  times 
the  local  practitioners  have  made  a  chapter  in  community 
history  which,  though  similar  work  has  been  going  on 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  is  much  too  brilliant  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Dr.  Roswell  Park  of  Buffalo,  in  his  History  of 
Medicine,  gives  to  two  of  the  achievements  of  the  age  the 
valuation  of  one  who  saw  and  was  a  part  of  them.  He  wrote : 

The  writer  makes  no  apology  here  for  having  intro¬ 
duced  two  distinct  chapters — one  upon  the  history  of 
antiseptic  surgery,  the  other  upon  the  history  of  anes¬ 
thesia.  First  of  all,  they  are  the  two  grandest  medical 
discoveries  of  all  time ;  and,  secondly,  they  are  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin — the  one  British,  the  other  American.  To 
the  introduction  of  anesthetics  and  antiseptics  is  due  a 
complete  reversal  of  mortuary  statistics  and  the  complete 
relief  of  pain  during  surgical  operations;  in  other  words, 
to  these  two  discoveries  the  human  race  owes  more  of 
the  prolongation  of  life  and  relief  of  suffering  than  can 
ever  be  estimated  or  formulated  in  words. 

The  date  (October  16,  1846)  when  Dr.  William  T.  G. 
Morton  made  his  first  public  demonstration  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Hospital  of  the  use  of  sulphuric  ether  in  a 
surgical  operation  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  first 
opening  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Buf¬ 
falo.  Chloroform  came  into  use  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the 
following  year.  Medical  education  and  hospital  work  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  therefore,  have  coincided  with  the  era  which  has  been 
marked  by  the  release  of  patients  from  the  suffering  formerly 
endured  at  the  hands  of  those  who  were  trying  to  aid  them. 

Regarding  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  system  by 
Lord  Lister  in  1876,  Dr.  Park  was  able  to  write  from  a  per¬ 
sonal  experience. 

The  surgical  infections  which,  30  years  ago,  were  the 
dread  of  all  operating  surgeons  have  practically  disap- 
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peared  from  civil  and  military  hospitals.  I  esteem  my¬ 
self  fortunate  in  this — that  I  have  been  a  living  witness 
of  the  benefit  of  change  from  the  old  to  the  new,  since 
when  I  began  my  work,  in  1876  (over  twenty  years  ago) , 
as  a  hospital  interne  in  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in 
this  country,  it  happened  that  during  my  first  winter’s 
experience,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  patient 
operated  upon  in  that  hospital — and  that  by  men  who 
were  esteemed  the  peers  of  any  one  in  their  day — died 
of  blood  poisoning,  while  I  myself  nearly  perished  from 
the  same  disease.  This  was  in  an  absolutely  new  build¬ 
ing,  where  expenditures  had  been  lavish — one  whose 
walls  were  not  reeking  with  germs,  as  is  the  case  yet  in 
many  of  the  old  and  well-established  institutions.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  method  during  the  two 
years  following,  this  frightful  mortality  was  reduced  to 
the  average  of  the  day. 

The  antiseptic  system  was  itself  a  development  from  the 
new  science  of  bacteriology  and  the  germ  theory  of  disease. 
This  has  afforded  the  basic  knowledge  by  which  many  of  the 
diseases,  once  common,  have  been  nearly  eliminated. 

In  recent  years  Buffalo,  through  its  medical  men,  hos¬ 
pitals  and  health  department,  has  entered  with  exceptional 
energy  into  the  campaign  against  diphtheria.  The  city  was 
one  of  the  first  to  provide  for  a  free  distribution  of  anti-toxin, 
and  its  profession  has  co-operated  determinedly  in  the  effort 
to  realize  the  State  slogan,  “No  diphtheria  by  1930.” 

The  first  woman  physician  was  graduated  from  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  in  1876 — Dr. 
Mary  B.  Moody,  later  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Since  then  it  has 
ceased  to  be  appropriate  to  regard  the  experiences  of  women 
physicians  as  essentially  different  from  those  of  men,  and  a 
review  of  some  40  years  of  medical  practice  by  a  woman 
rather  emphasizes  the  progress  of  science  than  reflects  im¬ 
pressions  peculiar  to  the  sex. 

Contributed  by  Maud  J.  Frye,  M.  D. 

The  past  40  years  have  seen  marvelous  developments 
in  all  the  sciences,  in  none  more  than  in  medicine.  Just 
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at  the  commencement  of  this  time  the  wide  applications 
of  the  discoveries  of  Pasteur,  himself  not  a  physician, 
were  beginning  to  be  realized.  These  discoveries  had 
their  application,  not  only  in  the  great  groups  of  con¬ 
tagious  and  infectious  diseases,  such  as  are  spread  di¬ 
rectly  from  person  to  person,  but  in  solving  the  cause  of 
such  diseases  as  appendicitis.  In  my  time  the  professor 
of  medicine  lectured  at  length  on  two  diseases  known  as 
typhlitis  and  perityphlitis,  signifying  inflammation  in 
and  around  that  portion  of  the  large  bowel  known  as  the 
caecum,  into  which  opens  the  appendix.  Today  I  look 
in  the  index  of  Modern  Medicine  and  do  not  even  find 
their  names.  A  knowledge  of  infection  of  the  vermiform 
appendix  has  done  away,  not  only  with  the  diseases, 
which  were  the  unhappy  sequels  of  appendicitis,  but, 
what  happens  a  little  more  slowly,  with  their  place  in 
medical  literature.  Today  the  man  in  the  street  knows 
that  appendicitis  is  a  surgical  disease,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  he  diagnoses  it. 

During  my  interneship  in  Detroit,  I  suffered  with 
a  form  of  typhoid  fever,  apparently  somewhat  difficult 
of  diagnosis,  or  else  the  Detroit  physicians,  in  whose  care 
I  was,  chose  the  easiest  label  to  attach  to  my  illness,  for 
I  was  told  that  I  had  malaria.  At  that  time  the  work 
of  Laveran,  the  scientist  who  discovered  the  malarial 
organism — an  ameba-like  creature  and  not  a  bacterium 
— was  known  but  not  accepted.  Only  a  little  later  a 
definite  diagnosis  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
blood  would  have  settled  the  question  as  to  malaria,  and 
a  little  later  still  the  blood  agglutination  test,  known  as 
the  Widal  test,  would  have  determined  the  matter  as  to 
typhoid.  Today  no  interne  or  nurse  in  any  well-regu¬ 
lated  hospital  would  be  liable  to  contract  typhoid  because 
preventive  inoculations  would  be  given.  Typhoid  was 
epidemic  in  Buffalo  at  that  time  every  late  summer  and 
autumn.  In  the  old  General  Hospital,  now  the  central 
building,  two  typhoid  wards  were  regularly  maintained. 
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Dr.  Mooney  tells  me  that  during  the  past  year  but  six 
cases  were  received. 

I  have  been  told  by  older  physicians  that  malaria  for¬ 
merly  was  seen  in  certain  parts  of  Buffalo,  notably  about 
Rhode  Island  street.  I  dimly  recollect  one  case  in  my 
own  practice.  My  personal  experience  with  typhoid 
treated  as  malaria  left  me  with  a  deep  prejudice  against 
a  most  useful  remedy — namely,  quinine. 

During  my  interneship  I  saw  one  case  of  diphtheria 
— a  young  woman  who  was  hurriedly  taken  to  the  quar¬ 
antine  hospital.  I  did  not  see  a  case  in  my  own  practice 
till  the  great  discoveries  of  Klebs,  Loeffler  and  von  Behr¬ 
ing  had  made  possible  the  treatment  by  antitoxin. 

Among  the  very  great  developments  of  recent  times 
I  would  place  our  present  understanding  of  the  causa¬ 
tion  and  treatment  of  mental  disease  and  most  particu¬ 
larly  of  its  prevention.  Largely  through  my  association 
with  one  or  two  able  psychiatrists,  I  have  come  to  have 
a  fair  understanding  of  some  of  the  problems  involved — 
a  knowledge  for  which  I  find  daily  use  in  my  consulting 
room.  Here,  I  believe,  is  a  field  which  the  family  physi¬ 
cian,  and  the  young  physician  who  wishes  to  become  one 
would  do  well  to  cultivate. 

The  association  of  social  service  with  medicine  is  one 
of  the  very  great  advances  of  our  times.  So  far  as  I 
know,  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  of  Boston  was  mainly  instru¬ 
mental  in  its  introduction  into  hospitals.  Now  no  well- 
organized  general  hospital  is  without  its  group  of  social 
workers. 

I  believe  that  I  have  seen  in  my  40  years  in  medicine, 
as  student  and  physician,  a  marked  trend  away  from  a 
materialistic  point  of  view,  a  greater  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  life  is  more  than  meat  and  body  than  raiment. 

WAR  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 

It  was  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  a  Buffalo  physician, 
Dr.  John  H.  Pryor,  seconded  by  a  Buffalo  member  of  the 
Legislature,  Senator  Henry  W.  Hill,  that  the  State  Tubercu- 
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losis  Hospital  at  Ray  Brook,  in  the  Adirondacks,  was 
established. 

The  same  humane  energy,  directed  to  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Pryor,  led  to  the  founding  in  1912 
of  the  J.  N.  Adam  Memorial  Hospital  for  the  care  of  the  city’s 
own  tubercular  patients.  A  farm  of  about  500  acres  was 
given  to  the  city  by  James  N.  Adam,  former  Mayor.  This 
site  for  the  institution  is  located  at  Perrysburg,  about  40 
miles  from  the  city.  Its  development  has  given  it  wide  fame, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  children. 

STUDY  OF  CANCER 

In  the  marvelous  advance  of  medical  science  during  the 
last  half  century,  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  Buffalo  to  attain 
a  position  of  leadership  in  a  field  that  has  called  especially 
for  the  methods  of  research.  In  1898  the  first  appropriation 
of  public  funds  ever  made  in  this  or  any  other  country  for 
combating  cancer  was  granted  by  the  New  York  Legislature 
to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
principally  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Roswell  Park  and  E. 
H.  Butler.  The  first  work  with  the  facilities  which  this  fund 
provided  was  carried  on  in  the  college  building  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Park.  In  1901,  generous  gifts  by  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Gratwick  and  others  permitted  the  building  of  the  first 
laboratory  ever  provided  and  equipped  anywhere  in  the 
world  especially  for  the  study  of  cancer.  It  was  appropri¬ 
ately  named  the  Gratwick  Laboratory.  Dr.  Harvey  R.  Gay¬ 
lord  was  appointed  director,  retaining  the  position  until  his 
death  in  1923. 

The  work  for  which  the  institution  was  designed  brought 
such  encouraging  results  that  in  1911  it  was  further  ex¬ 
panded.  Property  was  purchased,  through  contributions  by 
citizens,  and  the  State  granted  funds  for  building  a  hospital, 
when  it  assumed  the  name  of  the  New  York  State  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Malignant  Diseases.  This  new  hospital, 
adjoining  the  Gratwick  Laboratory,  was  erected  in  1912-13. 
Dr.  Burton  T.  Simpson  became  director  in  1923. 
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Authorities — By-laws  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Erie  County  and 
Laws  of  New  York,  1834;  History  of  Medicine  in  New  York,  James 
J.  Walsh,  M.  D. ;  Articles  on  Medical  Education  by  James  J.  Walsh, 
M.  D.,  and  Smith  Ely  Jellyce,  M.  D.,  in  Encyclopedia  Americana; 
Buffalo  Gazette,  February  19  and  June  2,  1812;  Niagara  Patriot, 
February  6,  1821;  Recollections  of  Buffalo,  Samuel  M.  Welch;  Buf¬ 
falo  Commercial  Advertiser,  September  18  and  November  8,  1849; 
Millard  Fillmore  Papers,  Vol.  XI,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  History  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo,  Julian  Park,  Vol.  XXII,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Professional 
Education  in  the  United  States,  Henry  L.  Taylor,  under  direction  of 
James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  Bulletin  8,  January,  1900,  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York ;  Our  County  and  Its  People,  Truman  C. 
White;  Bulletin  of  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital,  June,  1929;  Bul¬ 
letins  of  Buffalo  City  Hospital,  December  and  January,  1929;  Articles 
of  Association  and  By-laws  of  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital,  1876; 
History  of  Medicine,  Roswell  Park,  M.  D. ;  State  Laws  on  Erie 
County;  Julian  Park,  Ph.  D.,  dean  of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 


STATUE  OF  COMMODORE 
OLIVER  H.  PERRY, 
THE  FRONT,  BUFFALO 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


LOG  SCHOOL  TO  UNIVERSITY 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the  public  spirit  of  a  com¬ 
munity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  development  of  its  educational 
facilities. 

THE  FIRST  SCHOOLHOUSE 

Records  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  conduct  small  private 
schools  for  the  children  of  Lake  Erie  and  New  Amsterdam 
are  too  indefinite  to  permit  very  positive  dates.  A  school  of 
this  character  was  kept  for  a  time  by  Hiram  Hanchett  in 
Martin  Middaugh’s  house  at  Exchange  and  Washington 
streets,  but  the  date  ascribed  to  it  (1806-7)  would  not  justify 
the  claim  that  it  was  the  first.  Benjamin  Hodge  remembered 
attending  a  school  about  1807  in  a  building  on  Main  street 
which  had  one  small  window,  but  was  amply  lighted  through 
the  cracks  between  the  logs.  This  school  was  kept  by  a  man 
named  Sturgeon.  An  earlier  beginning  of  an  educational 
movement,  which  was  much  more  of  a  community  enterprise, 
is  shown  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ellicott  from  Joseph  R.  Palmer 
dated  August  11,  1801.  Mr.  Palmer,  who  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  inn-keeper,  John  Palmer,  said  that  the  New 
York  Missionary  Society  had  offered  to  provide  “a  school¬ 
master,  clear  of  any  expense,”  and  asked  if  Mr.  Ellicott 
would  grant  a  lot  on  which  the  inhabitants  might  build  a 
schoolhouse.  Mr.  Ellicott’s  journal  shows  that  he  complied 
on  August  14,  1801.  The  report  of  the  Rev.  Elkanah  Holmes 
to  the  missionary  society  in  1802  says  that  he  received  about 
$190  toward  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  Buffalo  Creek; 
that  most  of  the  timber  was  hewn  and  the  inhabitants  raised 
$300,  but  had  not  been  able  to  finish  the  building.  Never- 
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theless,  Mr.  Holmes  says  that  the  school  supported  by  the 
missionary  society  was  taught  during  the  winter  of  1801-2 
by  Mr.  Palmer  himself,  who  had  been  a  school-teacher  in 
Fort  Erie. 

This  is  all  clear  and  apparently  authentic,  but  it  is  not 
easily  reconcilable  with  other  existing  data  unless  on  the 
supposition  that  Mr.  Palmer  used  other  quarters  and  that 
the  building  project  really  was  neglected  for  some  six  years. 
One  of  the  few  documentary  records  which  survived  the 
burning  of  Buffalo  in  1813  is  a  memorandum  book,  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  containing 
the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting  which  resulted  in  the 
building  of  the  first  schoolhouse  in  1807  and  1808.  The  first 
page,  with  all  its  economy  in  punctuation  and  liberality  in 
spelling,  reads  as  follows: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Inhabitance  of  the  Vilage  of  Buf- 
faloe  meet  in  the  twenty  ninth  Day  of  March  Eighteen 
hundred  &  Seven  at  Joseph  Landons  inn  By  a  Vote  of 
Sd  meeting  Zenas  Barker  in  the  Chair  for  the  purpos 
to  arect  a  School  Hous  in  Sd  Village  by  a  Subscription 
of  the  Inhabitance. 

also  Voted  that  Samuel  Pratt  Joseph  Landon  & 
Joshua  Gillet  be  a  Committee  to  Receive  Sd  Moneys  so 
Rais-d  &  to  See  that  they  are  Appropriated  on  the  School 
House  above  mentioned  which  Subscriptions  are  to  be 
paid  in  by  the  first  Day  of  June  next  or  Such  part  of  it 
as  Shall  be  wanted  by  that  time 

Nineteen  persons  subscribed  the  sum  of  $157.371o.  Of 
that  amount  the  total  eventually  credited  as  paid  up  was 
$101,  partly  in  labor  and  material.  The  building  apparently 
was  not  finished  till  the  fall  of  1808  or  early  in  1809.  ft 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  Pearl  street,  a  little  south  of  Swan 
street.  It  became  a  place  for  religious  worship,  when  an 
occasional  clergyman  appeared.  The  school  attracted  pupils 
from  the  surrounding  towns  on  account  of  the  superiority 
of  instruction.  Its  most  noteworthy  teacher  before  the  War 
of  1812  was  Amos  Callender,  who  came  here  from  Vermont 
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in  1807  or  1808  and  filled  an  important  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity  for  half  a  century.  One  of  Deacon  Callender’s  daugh¬ 
ters  became  Mrs.  William  Ketchum,  wife  of  Buffalo’s  early 
historian. 

The  further  history  of  Buffalo’s  first  school  building  is 
related  by  Oliver  G.  Steele  in  Buffalo  Common  Schools  (Vol. 
I,  B.  H.  S.  P.) : 

It  was  burned  when  the  village  was  destroyed  by  the 
British  in  1813-14.  .  .  .  After  the  law  for  the  relief  of 
the  Niagara  sufferers  was  passed  by  Congress,  all  who 
had  suffered  losses,  or  could  create  a  claim,  filed  the  same 
with  the  commissioners.  Gen.  H.  B.  Potter  was  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  district  and  filed  a  claim  in  its  behalf.  The 
claim  was  allowed  at  $500,  which  was  paid  to  Gen.  Pot¬ 
ter.  In  the  meantime  the  district  had  been  divided, 
another  district  having  been  organized  north  of  Court 
street,  called  No.  2.  The  trustees  of  this  district  claimed 
a  share  of  this  money  and  commenced  a  suit  for  its 
recovery.  Dr.  Chapin,  hearing  of  it,  also  claimed  that 
he  was  entitled  to  a  share,  as  he  was  a  large  contributor 
to  the  original  building.  In  this  dilemma,  which  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  celebrated  triangular  duel  of  Midship¬ 
man  Easy,  Gen.  Potter  could  only  extricate  himself  by 
applying  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  relief.  This  was 
finally  obtained  by  an  order  to  pay  the  money  into  the 
court;  which  was  done,  less  the  costs,  and  Gen.  Potter 
was  relieved.  The  suits  in  the  meantime  went  on,  and 
were  not  finally  decided  until  about  1838. 

In  that  year,  Mr.  Joseph  Clary,  as  the  representative 
of  the  upper  district',  paid  to  me,  as  superintendent  of 
schools,  a  bill  of  costs  obtained  against  his  district  in  the 
settlement  of  the  suit.  This  was  all  that  old  district 
No.  1  (now  No.  8)  received  of  the  $500  windfall,  the 
whole  of  the  original  amount  having  been  absorbed  in 
costs.  District  No.  2  had  a  heavy  bill  of  costs  to  pay,  as 
did  also  the  estate  of  Dr.  Chapin. 
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THE  OLD  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  aid  for  the  Niagara  suf¬ 
ferers  to  which  Mr.  Steele  refers  did  not  come  promptly 
enough  to  make  the  use  of  the  word  “relief”  very  appropri¬ 
ate.  The  second  district  within  the  village  was  not  created 
till  1821,  more  than  six  years  after  the  war  ended.  Mean¬ 
while,  a  district  No.  2  had  been  organized  outside  the  village 
limits  to  serve  the  people  of  the  Cold  Spring  neighborhood. 
Here  the  people  took  steps  to  establish  a  school  in  1815, 
within  a  few  months  after  peace  was  declared,  though  it  was 
not  organized  till  May,  1816.  Within  the  village  a  school 
tax,  probably  the  first,  was  levied  in  September,  1818,  to  the 
amount  of  $554.25.  For  some  time,  however,  the  school  ses¬ 
sions  were  held  in  hired  rooms.  Apparently  the  division  of 
the  village  into  two  districts  resulted  in  a  new  designation 
for  the  Cold  Spring  school,  which  became  No.  3,  while  the 
village  district  north  of  Court  street  was  No.  2. 

The  organization  of  schools  by  independent  districts  was 
continued,  not  only  throughout  the  village  period  but  until 
after  Buffalo  had  been  a  city  for  six  years.  There  were  six 
such  districts  in  the  city,  not  including  those  in  areas  an¬ 
nexed  later,  when  the  schools  were  brought  under  general 
city  supervision  in  1838.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  system 
there  were  three  trustees  in  each  district,  three  commission¬ 
ers  and  three  school  inspectors  for  each  town.  The  inspectors 
examined  and  licensed  the  teachers.  Mr.  Steele  has  drawn 
an  illuminating  picture  of  these  early  schools.  He  says : 

Few  people  took  any  interest  in  the  district  schools, 
and  few  children,  except  those  of  the  poorer  classes, 
attended  them.  The  trustees,  under  the  law,  were  busi¬ 
ness  men,  who  had  no  time  to  spare  and  no  means  to 
improve  their  several  schools.  They,  therefore,  got  along 
as  easily  as  possible  and  as  well,  perhaps,  as  could  be 
expected.  It  soon  became  the  custom  of  the  trustees  to 
find  some  person  who  would  take  the  school  for  the  small¬ 
est  rate  of  tuition  during  the  time  required  by  law  to 
enable  them  to  draw  public  money,  giving  them  (the 
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trustees)  the  public  money  and  taking  their  (the  teach¬ 
ers’)  own  risk  of  collection  from  the  pupils.  This  easy 
and  slipshod  way  of  doing  business  produced  such  results 
as  might  be  expected.  In  some  populous  districts  the 
teacher  could  do  very  well  and  would  sustain  a  very  fair 
school.  In  others,  it  would  be  kept  a  few  months  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  then  closed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  whole  system  was 
without  supervision  or  accountability,  except  such  as  was 
barely  sufficient  to  comply  with  the  law. 

In  1837  a  law  was  adopted  authorizing  the  appointment 
by  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  a  city  superintendent  of  com¬ 
mon  schools,  who  was  to  succeed  to  the  powers  of  the  trus¬ 
tees.  Buffalo  claims  to  have  been  the  first  city  in  the  United 
States  to  establish  that  office.  Roswell  W.  Haskins,  a  self- 
educated  man  who  had  found  in  printing,  bookbinding  and 
newspaper  work  a  road  to  intellectual  development,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent,  but  the  law  was  so  imperfect  that 
he  resigned  within  a  year.  N.  P.  Sprague  was  appointed, 
but  he  declined  for  the  same  reasons  that  Mr.  Haskins  had 
found  compelling.  Then  the  city  Council,  without  previously 
telling  him  its  intention,  appointed  Oliver  G.  Steele,  another 
man  who  had  educated  himself  through  the  bookbinding  and 
allied  trades.  On  the  earnest  persuasion  of  Nathan  K.  Hall, 
chairman  of  the  Council’s  school  committee,  Mr.  Steele  ac¬ 
cepted.  Through  his  urging,  laws  were  obtained  in  1838 
and  1839  placing  the  schools  under  the  management  of  the 
Common  Council,  and  all  tuition  fees,  which  previously  had 
been  the  main  support  of  the  teacher,  were  abolished.  Thus 
Buffalo  became  the  first  city  in  the  State  to  establish  a  free 
school  system. 


THE  FIRST  FREE  SCHOOLS 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  superintendent,  covering 
the  year  1839,  contained  so  much  important  information  on 
the  origin  and  operation  of  the  new  school  system  that  the 
Council  decided  “to  present  it  to  the  public  in  pamphlet 
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form.”  Consequently  it  has  been  preserved  to  become  a  docu¬ 
ment,  not  alone  of  local  interest,  but  of  value  in  tracing  the 
general  history  of  education  in  America,  since  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  Buffalo  represent  a  stage  through  which  most  com¬ 
munities  have  passed — many  at  a  much  later  date. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 

Buffalo: 

In  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  the  City  Charter, 
I  herewith  submit  the  following  report : 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  operation  at  the  date 
of  the  last  report  (about  January  1,  1839),  was  nine,  as 


follows 

No. 

3, 

house  on  Perry  street, 

No. 

4, 

tt 

“  Louisiana  street, 

No. 

5, 

ft 

“  Hydraulicks  (correct  for  the  time) , 

No. 

6, 

it 

“  North  Division  street, 

No. 

7, 

tt 

“  South  Division  street, 

No. 

8, 

tt 

“  Church  street, 

No. 

10, 

it 

“  Franklin  street, 

No. 

13, 

tt 

“  Genesee  street, 

No. 

15, 

tt 

“  Goodell  street. 

(There 

were 

only  six  schools  when  the  city  took 

charge 

in  1838. 

The  North  Division,  Church  and  Gene- 

see  street  schools  were  added  in  that  year. — Editor) . 

The  present  organization  of  the  city  into  school  dis¬ 
tricts  was  adopted  by  the  Common  Council  on  the  24th 
May,  1838.  The  number  of  districts  under  that  organ¬ 
ization  are  fifteen,  the  boundaries  of  which  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  map  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  city 
clerk. 

On  the  first  of  April  last  (1839),  all  the  schools  com¬ 
menced  operations  under  the  Free  School  system,  as 
authorized  by  the  amendments  to  the  charter,  passed 
February  14,  1839. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  following  new 
schools  have  been  established : 

Dist.  No.  2. — School  on  Water  street,  Sept.,  1839. 
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Dist.  No.  3. — Primary  school,  Perry  street,  July, 

1839. 

No.  8. — Female  department,  Church  street, 
April,  1839. 

No.  11. — Basement  of  Park  Church,  Sept., 
1839. 

No.  12. — School  on  Hickory  street,  Sept.,  1839. 

African  School,  Washington  street, 
July,  1839. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  now  in  operation,  under 
the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Common  Council,  are 
as  follows : 


tt 


tt 


tt 


District 

No. 

2, 

Room  on  Water  street;  A.  Mathie- 
son,  Teacher. 

u 

No. 

3, 

House  on  Perry  street;  P.  G.  Cooke, 
Teacher. 

a 

No. 

tt 

t 

Primary  Department;  Miss  S.  L. 
Brayman,  Teacher. 

tt 

No. 

4, 

House  on  Louisiana  street;  J. 

Drew,  Teacher. 

tt 

No. 

5, 

“  “  Seneca  street;  F.  W. 

Parmelee,  Teacher. 

u 

No. 

6, 

“  “  South  Division  street; 

D.  P.  Lee,  Teacher. 

tt 

No. 

7, 

“  “  South  Division  st.,  0. 

R.  Potter,  Teacher. 

tt 

No. 

8, 

“  “  Church  street;  J.  S. 

Brown,  Teacher. 

tt 

it 

j 

Female  Department;  Miss  P.  B. 
Dow,  Teacher. 

tt 

No. 

10, 

House  on  Franklin  street;  A.  Bean, 

Teacher. 

Miss  H.  Ayres,  Assistant 
No.  11,  Park  street;  Miss  J.  Nash,  Teacher. 
No.  12,  Hickory  street;  J.  M.  Zahm, 
Teacher. 

No.  13,  Genesee  street,  H.  R.  Parsons, 
Teacher. 

No.  15,  Goodell  street;  D.  Galusha, Teacher. 
African  School,  Washington  street;  J.C. Wilson,  Teacher. 


tt 

tt 
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Taxes  have  been  levied  and  schoolhouses  are  under 
contract  in  Districts  No.  5,  6,  11,  12  and  13.  All  the 
buildings  are  of  brick,  35  by  50  feet,  and,  except  that  in 
District  No.  12,  of  two  stories,  each  story  twelve  feet 
high.  District  No.  12  is  of  one  story,  but  in  other  re¬ 
spects  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  others.  In  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  5  (the  Hydraulick  District),  the  lower  part  of 
the  house  is  finished  and  furnished,  and  has  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  school  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
term.  All  the  other  schoolhouses  are  nearly  finished,  and 
will  all  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  term.  The  buildings  are  built  in  the  most  plain 
but  substantial  manner  and,  when  all  finished,  will  for 
a  long  period  meet  the  wants  of  the  several  districts  in 
which  they  are  located.  In  District  No.  2,  the  school  now 
in  operation  has  been  temporarily  established  in  a  room 
hired  for  the  purpose,  and  will  not  accommodate  one 
fourth  of  the  children  in  the  district.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  district  is  in  a  quarter  of  the  city 
where  there  are  no  other  schools,  and  where  the  evils 
necessarily  attendant  upon  ignorance  and  bad  example 
are  more  to  be  feared  than  in  any  other  district  in  the 
city. 

The  schoolhouse  in  District  No.  7  (on  South  Division, 
near  Ellicott  street)  is  also  found  to  be  entirely  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  wants  of  the  district.  The  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  school  is  453,  and  the 
present  schoolhouse  will  not  contain  over  120. 

Details  of  attendance  at  the  various  schools  follow,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  children  taught  in  all 
the  public  schools  increased  from  679  in  1837  to  1,149  in 
1838  and  to  2,450  in  1839.  The  superintendent  next  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  subject  of  finances  and  the  then-debated  question 
of  the  soundness  of  the  free  school  system. 

The  total  amount  of  money  paid,  and  to  be  paid,  for 
salaries  of  teachers  for  the  first  year  of  the  free  school 
system  is  $7,839.83,  of  which  $1,585.18  was  received  from 
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the  State  treasury  and  the  balance,  $6,254.65,  is  charge¬ 
able  to  the  city  treasury. 

This  amount  being  much  larger  than  has  ever  before 
been  paid  by  the  city  for  salaries  of  teachers  of  common 
schools,  it  is  proper  and  necessary  to  examine  into  its 
merits  and  compare  its  results  with  the  experience  of 
former  years,  thus  ascertaining  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  whether  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it 
are  an  adequate  return  for  the  expenditure. 

In  the  summer  of  1838,  several  public  meetings  were 
held  in  this  city  on  the  subject  of  education,  which  were 
well  attended.  At  these  meetings  the  project  of  making 
the  public  schools  free  was  first  suggested.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  arriving  at  accurate  data  in  preparing  a  report, 
a  committee  of  four  from  each  ward  was  appointed  to 
ascertain  the  exact  number  of  schools  of  all  descriptions 
in  the  city,  the  number  attending  them  and  the  annual 
expense  of  their  instruction.  This  committee,  which 
was  composed  of  some  of  our  most  respectable  citizens, 
faithfully  performed  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  and  the 
result  was  found  to  be  that  the  number  of  children  in  all 
the  schools  in  the  city,  public  and  private,  was  1,424,  and 
the  amount  expended  for  their  tuition  was  $19,094,  be¬ 
ing  $13.41  per  year,  or  $3.35  per  scholar,  for  each  quar¬ 
ter.  The  total  number  of  scholars  who  have  been  taught 
at  the  public  schools  during  the  past  year  is  2,450,  of 
which  we  will  take  for  the  average  daily  attendance  the 
same  number  as  those  taught  in  the  old  mode  in  1838, 
viz.,  1,424,  which  is  a  low  estimate,  and  the  result  shows 
an  annual  balance  in  favor  of  the  present  system  of 
$11,254,  being  a  saving  of  nearly  two  thirds. 

A  still  greater  saving  will  be  made  when  the  houses 
now  building  are  finished;  they  being  intended  for  two 
departments,  one  of  which  will  be  conducted  by  female 
teachers,  who  can  be  employed  in  the  primary  or  female 
departments  with  equal  efficiency  and  at  much  less  sal¬ 
aries  than  the  male  teachers.  Another  important  item 
of  economy  has  been  gained  by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
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series  of  books  in  all  the  schools.  One  of  the  greatest 
evils  attendant  upon  private  schools  was  that  every  new 
teacher  has  his  peculiar  series  of  books,  and  any  change 
of  schools  involved  an  expenditure  of  the  price  of  an 
entire  set  of  books,  which  occasioned  a  large  additional 
expense  to  parents.  The  amount  saved  by  this  uni¬ 
formity  of  books  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  but 
will  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  An  important 
saving  is  also  made  by  the  introduction  of  monitorial 
cards  for  the  primary  scholars,  in  the  place  of  spelling 
books,  making  it  unnecessary  to  purchase  spelling  books 
until  the  scholar  is  able  to  read  sentences  of  considerable 
length. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  advantages  here 
adverted  to  can  only  be  obtained  by  public  schools,  all 
amenable  to  the  same  laws,  and  no  bond  of  union  could 
be  effected  among  private  schools,  each  having  separate 
interests,  which  would  accomplish  the  same  objects. 

It  is  frequently  urged  by  the  objectors  to  the  present 
system  that,  although  there  are  a  greater  number  edu¬ 
cated,  and  at  a  less  expense,  yet  the  scholars  are  not  as 
thoroughly  educated  as  they  were  under  the  old  mode  of 
instruction.  This  objection  will,  I  think,  be  scarcely 
urged  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  present  condition  of  our  public  schools  as  compared 
with  the  condition  of  schools  generally  in  1837  or  1838. 
The  fact  also  that  several  of  the  same  teachers  who  were 
at  the  head  of  our  most  respectable  and  popular  private 
schools,  at  the  period  above  mentioned,  are  now  employed 
in  our  public  schools  must  naturally  obviate  objections 
of  that  nature.  I  think  there  is  no  hazard  in  saying  that 
there  has  never  before  been  a  set  of  schools  in  the  city 
as  uniformly  good,  either  in  an  intellectual  or  moral 
view,  as  the  public  schools  are,  as  at  present  organized. 
Indeed,  in  a  moral  view,  the  public  schools  have  a  de¬ 
cided  and  manifest  advantage,  as  the  ordinances  for  the 
regulation  of  the  public  schools  require  a  certain  degree 
of  moral  rectitude  and  correct  deportment,  on  the  part 
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of  the  scholar,  as  a  condition  of  membership,  which  can¬ 
not  be  enforced  or  attained  with  any  certainty  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  private  schools.  The  duties  of  the  several  public 
school  teachers  are  fully  and  explicitly  defined  in  the 
school  ordinances,  and,  receiving  their  salaries  and  being 
amenable  to  the  city  authorities  only,  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  their  duty,  they  are  of  course  independ¬ 
ent  of  extraneous  influence  and  can  dispense  even-handed 
justice  and  devote  their  undivided  attention  to  the  high 
and  responsible  duties  of  their  office. 

The  report  gives  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  and  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  several  districts.  In  explaining  the  size  of 
the  levies  the  superintendent  notes  that  in  all  the  boom  period 
between  1832  and  1838  the  subject  of  providing  suitable 
buildings  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  was 
almost  totally  neglected.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
were  spent  on  public  and  private  edifices  and  a  great  univer¬ 
sity  was  projected,  but  only  one  schoolhouse,  “of  the  most 
ordinary  description,  was  erected,  and  that  only  by  the 
strenuous  and  persevering  exertions  of  a  few  public-spirited 
individuals.” 

The  amount  of  money  expended  for  the  building  of 
theaters  alone  in  1835  would  have  been  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  to  have  built  and  furnished  a  schoolhouse,  of  the 
largest  class,  in  every  school  district  in  the  city  and  thus 
have  provided  places  of  instruction  for  the  multitude  of 
children  who  have  heretofore  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
means  of  acquiring  even  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education. 

NEW  IDEAS  OF  1840 

After  some  further  development  of  the  point  that  the 
city  was  then  making  up  for  an  earlier  neglect,  the  report 
continues : 

Under  our  republican  institutions,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  is  unquestioned,  and  the  doctrine  of  universal 
suffrage  is  too  firmly  established  to  fear  any  curtailment 
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of  its  privileges.  The  great  importance  of  having  uni¬ 
versal  education  at  all  times  co-equal  with  universal  suf¬ 
frage  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind,  and  the 
doctrine  that  the  property  of  the  country  should  pay  for 
the  education  of  the  people  thereof  may  justly  be  adopted 
as  the  only  safe  and  true  policy  for  the  country  to  adopt. 
The  property  holder,  in  paying  the  percentage  upon  his 
property  required  to  disseminate  universal  education 
among  the  people,  pays  but  a  trifling  premium  for  the 
insurance  of  the  increased  stability  and  protection  of  his 
property  and  the  permanence  of  the  institutions  under 
which  it  was  accumulated. 

The  system  now  in  operation  has  thus  far  succeeded 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  projectors  and 
friends — its  good  effects  are  already  apparent,  from  the 
anxiety  to  obtain  admission  into  the  schools,  the  prompt 
and  constant  attendance  of  the  children  and  their  cor¬ 
rect  and  orderly  deportment  while  under  the  authority 
of  the  teachers.  Its  general  good  effects  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  active  population  cannot  but  be  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficial,  and  the  benefits  to  be  here¬ 
after  derived  from  it  will  be  in  exact  proportion  with 
the  support  and  countenance  which  it  may  receive  from 
the  city  authorities  and  an  enlightened  community.  The 
system  adopted  is  the  only  one  which  can  successfully 
bring  home  the  benefits  of  education  equally  to  all;  and 
the  only  question  is  whether  the  thousands  of  children 
in  this  city  shall  be  educated  by  means  of  the  free  schools 
or  whether  a  large  majority  shall  grow  up  in  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  thus  become  a  source  of  expense  under  our 
criminal  statutes. 

The  report  gives  some  further  detail  regarding  books  and 
methods  of  instruction.  Singing  in  schools  was  then  a 
sufficiently  new  practice  to  require  some  defense.  The  super¬ 
intendent  said  it  was  taught  “not  as  science,  but  as  a 
recreation that  it  tended  “greatly  to  promote  kindness  and 
community  of  feeling”  between  teachers  and  children  and 
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that  the  exercise  of  the  lungs  by  singing  was  healthful.  For 
this  assertion,  medical  authority  was  quoted,  apparently  to 
demolish  the  last  shred  of  skepticism  among  critics  of  such 
frivolity  as  singing  in  school. 

The  titles  of  the  books  adopted  and  in  constant  use  will 
interest  those  who  are  curious  about  the  sources  of  American 
education  a  century  ago. 

Monitorial  cards,  for  primary  scholars; 

Cobb’s  Spelling-Book,  and  Juvenile  Readers; 

Worcester’s  2d,  3d  and  4th  Books; 

American  First  Class  Book; 

Parley’s  1st  and  2d  Books  of  History; 

Hale’s  United  States;  Parley’s  Geography; 

Emerson’s  1st,  2d  and  3d  Parts  of  Arithmetic; 

Brown’s  and  Kirkham’s  Grammars; 

Malte  Brun,  Geography  and  Atlas; 

Phelps  and  Comstock’s  Philosophy; 

Preston’s  Book-Keeping. 

Mr.  Steele’s  arguments  for  the  economy  of  the  free-school 
system  and  his  enthusiasm  for  its  advantages  appear  not  to 
have  infected  the  citizens  to  the  extent  that  they  should  have 
been  impressed.  He  was  not  continued  in  office  after  1840, 
though  he  was  appointed  twice  more  for  terms  of  one  year 
each — in  1845  and  1851. 

There  was  a  sad  lapse  in  school  construction  for  six  years 
after  1839,  and  there  were  similar  periods  of  relaxation,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  intense  activity,  in  the  years  that  followed.  The 
charter  of  1853  made  the  school  superintendent,  like  most 
other  city  officials,  elective,  and  a  board  of  school  examiners 
succeeded  the  inspectors.  The  first  elected  superintendent, 
taking  office  in  1854,  was  Ephraim  F.  Cook.  During  his  four 
years  fourteen  new  schoolhouses  were  built.  For  the  first 
28  years  under  the  elective  system,  changes  in  the  superin¬ 
tendency  were  frequent,  though  the  list  includes  some  noted 
names,  such  as  Joseph  Warren,  Sanford  B.  Hunt  and  J.  N. 
Larned.  The  board  of  school  examiners  was  discontinued  in 
1872,  not  to  be  re-established  till  1892. 
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THE  FIRST  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  annual  report  for  1846,  Daniel  Bowen  superintend¬ 
ent,  contains  a  passage  which  is  worth  preserving  as  a  mile¬ 
stone  of  educational  progress  in  Buffalo.  After  describing 
School  No.  7,  on  South  Division  street,  west  of  Oak,  and  its 
division  into  three  departments,  the  report  continues : 

The  Third  Department,  which  has  been  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  during  the  year,  under  the  contract  made  by  the 
Council  of  1845,  being  somewhat  general  in  its  design 
and  new  in  its  plan  of  operation,  deserves  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  notice.  The  school  commenced  February  16, 
1846.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  a  principal  and  a  female 
assistant  teacher,  and  contained,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
term,  150  scholars,  75  of  whom  were  from  this  district, 
and  the  remainder  from  other  districts  of  the  city.  The 
prominent  branches  of  study  taught  are :  Higher  Arith¬ 
metic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chem¬ 
istry,  Astronomy,  Botany,  English  Grammar,  Book- 
Keeping  and  English  Composition.  Admission  to  this 
department  has  been  open  to  all  scholars  who  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  advanced  in  their  studies  to  pursue  successfully 
the  branches  here  taught — first  from  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  district,  and  then  from  the  other  district 
schools  of  the  city,  as  far  as  they  can  be  accommodated. 
Notwithstanding  the  admission  to  this  department  of 
scholars  from  other  districts  of  the  city,  only  about  75 
were  found,  at  its  commencement,  prepared  to  enter  and 
continue  in  the  school,  since  which  it  has  increased  to  its 
present  number.  This  school  has  been  conducted  with 
great  ability  through  the  year,  and  its  success  as  a 
branch  of  our  common  school  system,  in  elevating  the 
standard  of  instruction,  has  fully  answered  the  reason¬ 
able  expectations  of  the  community. 

It  was  not  then  called  a  high  school,  but  that  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  public  high-school  instruction  in  Buffalo — 75 
pupils,  two  teachers,  ten  subjects,  forming  a  department  in 
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the  third  story  of  old  No.  7  on  South  Division  street,  Feb¬ 
ruary  16,  1846. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

Within  two  years  the  Third  Department  of  No.  7  had  so 
grown  that  insistent  demands  were  made  for  larger  quar¬ 
ters.  In  1849  the  department  was  transferred  to  No.  10, 
which  was  then  in  its  new  house  on  Delaware  avenue,  near 
Mohawk.  Children,  however,  continued  to  qualify  and  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  for  this  advanced  instruction  in  numbers 
that  defied  building  economy.  By  1851,  when  Oliver  G.  Steele 
again  was  superintendent,  No.  10  was  beginning  to  need  all 
its  space  for  the  lower  grades  and  Mr.  Steele  was  addressing 
the  Council  in  this  manner : 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  argument  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  the  immediate  construction  of  a  Central 
School  building,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Central  High 
School.  It  has  received  the  uniform  recommendation  of 
every  gentleman  who  has  held  the  office  of  city  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  has  been  pressed  upon  public  attention  in 
every  annual  report.  To  those  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  the  operations  of  our  school  system,  no  argument  is 
necessary  to  insure  their  co-operation,  and  to  those  who 
are  not,  or  who  are  unfriendly  to  the  system,  all  argu¬ 
ment  in  its  favor  would  be  equally  useless. 

Mr.  Steele  had  his  way.  The  report  for  1853,  V.  M.  Rice 
superintendent,  contains  a  section  under  the  heading  Central 
School,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

This  school,  which  has  heretofore  borne  the  name  of 
Third  Department,  is  about  to  become  one  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  to  our  city,  and  a  substantial  aid  and  stimulus  to 
the  schools  of  lower  grade.  The  beautiful  and  healthful 
location  which  has  been  provided  for  it,  and  the  fact  that 
its  advantages  will  be  proffered  to  all,  without  other  dis¬ 
tinction  than  good  character  and  qualification,  will  do 
very  much  to  give  it  prominence  among  our  people.  It 
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is,  indeed,  but  carrying  out  the  noble  principle  for  which 
our  prosperous  city  is  already  so  celebrated — All  needful 
education  free  alike  to  all.  .  .  . 

The  uncertainty  of  a  location  being  obtained  for  it 
has  kept  its  existence  in  peril  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
consequently  the  school  has  not  been  graded  and  classified 
in  reference  to  qualification  and  graduation. 

The  report  for  1854  records  further  progress.  Under  the 
heading  Central  School,  it  says : 

This  department  of  the  public  schools  was  removed 
about  the  middle  of  last  term  from  its  former  location  in 
schoolhouse  No.  10  to  the  building  purchased  for  its  use 
at  the  corner  of  Court  and  Genesee  streets,  being  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  “Burt  property.”  (Site  of 
the  State  Office  building  in  1930 — Ed.). 

Though  laboring  under  many  inconveniences  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  building,  it  is  in  a  very  prosper¬ 
ous  condition  and  bids  fair,  when  the  contemplated  im¬ 
provements  are  completed,  to  meet  the  highest  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  friends  of  our  system  of  free  schools. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  our  magnificent  system  of 
public  instruction,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  keystone  of 
the  arch,  it  should  be  at  once  placed  in  a  position  to  ful¬ 
fill,  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  object  of  its  organization. 
For  this  purpose,  I  recommend  the  immediate  adoption 
of  a  thorough  course  of  study,  at  the  completion  of  which 
the  student  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma. 

E.  F.  Cook  was  the  superintendent  who  proposed  this 
daring  innovation  of  diplomas  for  graduates  from  Central 
School.  He  also  passed  along  approvingly  a  still  more  ex¬ 
treme  recommendation  from  the  principal  of  the  school,  Mar¬ 
tin  B.  Atkins — nothing  less  than  the  introduction  of  Greek 
and  Latin  and  permission  to  teach  French  and  German. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS 

In  the  last  of  his  three  periods  of  service,  the  forward- 
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pushing  Mr.  Steele  adopted  the  idea  that  public  schools  should 
make  some  provision  for  adults  as  well  as  children.  His 
report  for  1851  says: 

Evening  schools  were  established  by  order  of  the 
Common  Council  in  November  last  (1851)  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  free  schools.  The  advantages 
to  our  peculiar  population,  to  be  derived  from  this  insti¬ 
tution,  must  be  of  the  most  valuable  and  enduring  char¬ 
acter.  Schools  of  this  kind  have  been  established  for 
some  years  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  results 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory. 

The  report  for  1852,  V.  M.  Rice  superintendent,  initiated 
the  agitation  for  playgrounds  to  avoid  the  danger  that  chil¬ 
dren,  playing  in  the  streets,  might  be  “run  over  by  ungovern¬ 
able  horses  or  by  vehicles.”  That  subject  has  not  been  re¬ 
moved  from  public  interest  by  the  substitution  of  automobiles 
for  horses. 

Mr.  Rice  in  that  report  for  1852  also  gives  some  figures 
on  the  operation  of  the  evening  school  plan.  The  schools  were 
held  in  five  districts  in  that  first  winter  of  1851-2. 

There  were  then  registered  1,020  pupils.  The  aver¬ 
age  attendance  was  423;  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  on 
registration,  41.  In  the  autumn  following,  one  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  each  district;  and  the  registration  was  1,526; 
average  attendance,  746. 

INTEREST  OF  JESSE  KETCHUM 

A  man  who  took  great  interest  in  the  public  schools  in 
those  early  years  and  who  had  a  marked  influence  in  their 
development  was  Jesse  Ketchum.  He  was  63  years  old  when 
he  came  to  Buffalo  from  Toronto,  where  he  had  built  up  a 
large  business  and  had  become  a  leading  citizen  and  member 
of  the  provincial  Parliament.  He  was  a  reformer  and  an 
associate  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  in  the  protests  which 
preceded  the  rebellion  of  1837.  Mr.  Ketchum  was  a  part 
of  the  movement  up  to  the  signing  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
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pendence.  His  abhorrence  of  war  would  not  permit  him  to 
join  an  insurrection,  but  his  son  William  signed  the  declara¬ 
tion  and  later  found  refuge  in  Buffalo,  where  two  brothers 
of  Jesse  Ketchum  had  been  located  for  many  years.  As  a 
consequence,  Jesse  Ketchum  came  here  and  within  a  few 
years  had  built  up  first  a  tanning  and  then  a  real  estate 
business  of  large  proportions.  He  made  it  a  practice  to  visit 
every  room  in  every  school  in  the  city  once  a  year,  at  least. 
He  gave  books  to  teachers  and  prizes  to  pupils,  subscribed 
to  educational  funds,  gave  lots  for  school  buildings  and  be¬ 
came  known  as  a  man  of  wide  philanthropies  and  marked 
public  spirit.  Upon  his  death  in  1867,  his  son-in-law,  B.  H. 
Brennan,  carried  out  his  known  wishes  by  conveying  to  the 
city  from  his  estate  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  establish  the  Jesse 
Ketchum  Memorial  Fund,  making  permanent  provision  for 
the  award  of  books  and  medals  as  prizes  for  school  work. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DEVELOPMENT 

There  was  a  time  during  the  early  years  of  its  existence 
when  the  life  of  Central  School  was  precarious.  The  policy 
of  free  public  schools  still  was  so  new  that  all  objectors  had 
not  been  eliminated,  and  to  these  the  idea  of  free  high  schools 
appeared  to  be  an  unwarranted  extension  of  municipal  activi¬ 
ties.  An  appendix  to  the  report  of  Superintendent  J.  N. 
Larned  for  1873  contains  a  spirited  review  of  the  entire  high- 
school  movement  from  the  organization  of  the  Third  Depart¬ 
ment  up  to  the  date  of  publication.  It  was  prepared  by  Ray 
T.  Spencer,  who  was  then  principal  of  Central,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  documents  of  first  importance  in  the  educational  his¬ 
tory  of  Buffalo.  The  struggle  over  the  maintenance  of  Cen¬ 
tral  reached  its  climax  in  1858-59,  when  Joseph  Warren  was 
superintendent.  The  principal  of  the  school  was  Ivory  Cham¬ 
berlain,  who  is  described  as  a  man  of  superior  mind  but 
somewhat  deficient  in  executive  ability  and  the  maintenance 
of  discipline.  Some  portions  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  report  which 
explain  the  principles  at  issue  are  here  given : 

There  was  then  in  the  community  a  large  class  of 
citizens — and  there  are  some  now — who  honestly  ob- 
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jected  to  the  carrying  of  free  instruction  beyond  common 
school  limits.  The  question  at  issue,  therefore,  was 
whether  there  should  be,  in  the  department  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  at  Buffalo,  an  institution  for  advanced  English 
and  classical  instruction.  This  question  had  never  been 
squarely  met,  for  it  had  never  been  squarely  presented. 
It  was  the  real  origin  of  all  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  attempt  at  higher  instruction  from  the  first,  and  our 
estimate  of  men  and  measures  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  school  should  be  made  in  the  light  of  this 
important  fact.  The  school  could  not  be  itself  for  fear 
of  its  enemies,  and  so  it  was  compelled  to  disguise  and 
conceal  its  real  character  by  pretending  to  be  only  a  bet¬ 
ter  sort  of  district  school,  or  a  place  where  common 
branches  could  be  more  advantageously  and  economically 
taught.  Mr.  Warren  carried  the  war  into  Africa.  He 
provided  for  the  teaching  of  all  the  subjects  of  study, 
including  the  ancient  classics,  which  are  embraced  in  a 
thorough  academic  course.  His  purpose  was  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  its  opponents  could  hardly  do  other¬ 
wise  than  show  themselves.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the 
school  that,  when  the  crisis  came,  it  was  not  in  condition 
to  repel  the  attack  with  that  force  of  personal  character, 
so  to  speak,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  power  in  such 
institutions.  Hence,  the  struggle  was  protracted,  often 
almost  hopeless,  and  always  humiliating.  But  the  school 
was  saved.  It  had  been  established  through  hard  labor, 
its  existence  had  been  continued  through  various  forms 
of  trial,  and  its  work  was  not  finished.  If  its  enemies 
were  strong  and  daring,  its  friends  were  not  less  so;  and, 
with  truth  and  progress  on  their  side,  they  conquered. 
This  was  the  final  battle.  No  opposition  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion  has  since  been  encountered. 

One  more  act  of  Superintendent  Warren  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  Before  retiring  from  office,  he  drafted  a 
bill  placing  the  school  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  and  sent  it  to  the 
Legislature.  This  became  a  law  on  April  16,  1861,  since 
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which  time  the  school  has  participated  in  the  literature 
fund  and  enjoyed  other  advantages  resulting  from  the 
connection. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  resigned  in  May,  1860,  and  Oliver 
Arey  was  transferred  from  No.  7  to  Central.  Mr.  Spencer 
proceeds: 

The  youth  of  every  large  community  must  have  the 
advantages  of  learning  which  are  afforded,  among 
others,  only  by  the  high  schools.  It  is  idle  to  legislate 
against  a  necessity.  As  well  make  a  decree  that  chil¬ 
dren  shall  not  grow  in  physical  stature  after  they  are 
twelve  years  old  as  that  none  of  them  shall  receive  free 
instruction  beyond  the  common  school  curriculum. 
American  youth  are  not  the  offspring  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  reared  and  trained  in  the 
light  and  freedom  of  a  golden  day.  The  soil  which  nour¬ 
ishes  their  manhood  has  in  it  the  fruitful  elements  of 
large  and  vigorous  growths,  and  it  must  spend  its 
strength  naturally,  or  work  mischief  to  the  State.  .  .  . 

When  Mr.  Arey  became  principal  of  the  Central,  the 
elements  were  favorable  for  the  good  work  which  he  had 
the  courage  and  power  to  perform.  ...  He  began  by 
putting  a  stop  to  irregularities  in  the  selection  of  studies 
and  confining  the  pupil’s  progress  to  the  prescribed 
course  with  a  view  to  ultimate  graduation.  This  step 
was  an  innovation,  and  Mr.  Arey  was  warned  not  to 
press  his  purpose  too  far,  lest  he  should  build  upon  sand 
the  foundation  of  what  he  meant  to  be  an  enduring  good. 
The  school  never  had  been  compelled  to  follow  a  course 
of  systematic  study,  he  was  told,  and  patrons  would  not 
submit  to  its  enforcement  now.  It  was  strongly  urged 
that  in  such  a  school  pupils  should  be  free  to  make  their 
own  selection  of  subjects  and  that  it  was  folly  to  expect 
students,  in  any  numbers,  to  remain  three  years  with  no 
greater  inducement  than  a  diploma  as  the  goal  of  study. 
But  Mr.  Arey  was  committed  to  the  experiment,  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  and  other  changes,  the  school  was  at 
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first  reduced  to  proportions  discouragingly  small.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  reduction  in  attendance,  the  faculty 
was  increased,  higher  salaries  were  paid  and  special 
departments  of  labor  assigned  to  the  teachers. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  in  July,  1861.  It  consisted 
of  four  girls — Martha  J.  Butler,  Margaret  A.  Collins,  Mary 
C.  Lovejoy  and  Julia  E.  Paddock.  In  1862  the  graduating 
class  numbered  ten  and  in  1863  it  reached  32.  In  December, 
1864,  Mr.  Arey  resigned  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the 
Albany  State  Normal  School.  The  excellent  condition  of 
Central  at  that  time  and  its  increased  favor  with  the  people 
proved  that  the  institution  had  entered  into  its  legitimate 
work. 

Ray  T.  Spencer  was  the  next  principal.  The  first  Regents’ 
examination  in  Central  was  in  1868.  The  increase  in  at¬ 
tendance  and  popularity  were  so  pronounced  that  when  in 
1867  proposals  were  made  to  enlarge  the  building  they  met 
hearty  support  even  from  persons  who  had  been  leaders  in 
the  fight  against  the  high  school  idea.  The  reconstruction 
of  the  building  was  carried  out  in  1869-70. 

LATER  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

For  43  years  Central  fulfilled  alone  the  high  school  func¬ 
tion  in  the  public  education  system.  It  became  in  name  the 
Buffalo  High  School  in  1874,  resuming  the  old  designation 
of  Central  when  at  last  the  city  decided  to  expand  further 
the  facilities  for  academic  education. 

The  new  school  which  signalized  this  forward  step  was 
Masten  Park  High  School.  It  was  first  opened  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1897.  The  first  principal,  Frank  S.  Fosdick,  remained 
in  charge  of  the  school  for  nearly  30  years,  and  after  his 
death  in  February,  1927,  his  name  was  added  to  that  of  the 
institution,  making  it  the  Fosdick-Masten  High  School.  The 
original  building  was  wrecked  by  fire  on  March  27,  1912.  It 
was  replaced  by  the  present  building,  which  was  completed 
in  1914. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  original  Masten  was  completed, 
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an  annex  to  Central  was  opened  in  School  No.  18,  to  be  known 
for  a  time  as  West  High  School.  Soon  afterward  a  lot  was 
acquired  and  construction  was  begun  of  the  building  which 
was  opened  in  1903  as  Lafayette  High  School. 

The  next  year  another  great  forward  step  was  taken  by 
opening  a  technical  high  school — an  experiment  which  was 
at  the  time  a  decided  innovation  in  public  education.  It 
began  inconspicuously  in  an  old  building  on  Elm  street,  near 
Clinton,  but  its  success  proved  convincing.  Within  a  few 
years  a  site  previously  known  as  Bennett  park  was  acquired, 
and  the  present  Technical  High  School  was  completed  ready 
for  occupancy  in  1914. 

Meanwhile,  the  demand  for  increased  high  school  facili¬ 
ties  forced  the  city  authorities  to  the  conclusion  that  Central 
must  have  a  new  and  larger  building.  A  formal  advertise¬ 
ment  invited  propositions  from  those  who  had  sites  to  sell. 
When  the  bids  were  opened  on  January  16,  1909,  there  was 
found  an  offer  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Hutchinson 
to  give  to  the  city,  free  of  charge,  their  homestead  on  Elm¬ 
wood  avenue  and  Chippewa  street  as  a  site  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing  for  Central.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  were  grad¬ 
uates  from  Central,  and  this  gift  was  not  only  an  example 
of  fine  public  spirit  but  bore  evidence  to  the  lasting  affection 
which  the  school  had  established  in  the  hearts  of  its  students. 
The  offer  was  promptly  accepted,  and  the  new  school  was 
completed  and  opened  in  1914.  It  was  appropriately  named 
Hutchinson  High  School. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  city  called  for  a  new  high  school  in  that  section,  and 
South  Park  High  School  was  completed  in  1915. 

In  1921  Lewis  J.  Bennett  offered  the  city  a  site  on  North 
Main  street  for  a  high  school  to  accommodate  the  large  popu¬ 
lation  in  that  quarter  of  the  city.  In  gratitude  for  this  gen¬ 
erous  gift  the  new  school  was  named  Bennett  High  School. 

The  East  High  School  on  Northampton  street  soon  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  was  opened  in  1927. 

In  the  fall  of  1930  the  new  Riverside  High  School  was 
opened  for  the  accommodation  of  Black  Rock  and  a  move- 
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ment  was  under  way  to  build  a  high  school  for  the  Kensing¬ 
ton  district. 

This  high-school  development  was  typical  of  the  great 
expansion  of  school  facilities  during  the  opening  years  of 
the  twentieth  century.  It  included  four  fine  vocational 
schools  and  a  great  increase  and  replacement  of  grade  schools 
to  adapt  them  to  the  broadened  conceptions  of  an  age  which 
has  come  to  look  upon  education  as  in  truth  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  popular  government  rests. 

MR.  EMERSON’S  25  YEARS 

After  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Education  became 
elective,  the  incumbent. changed  every  two  years  until  1882. 
James  F.  Crooker  was  superintendent  from  1882  to  1892. 
When  he  resigned  to  become  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  William  H.  Love  filled  out  his  term.  The  choice 
of  the  electors  in  1892  was  Henry  P.  Emerson,  who  previ¬ 
ously  had  been  for  ten  years  principal  of  Central  High 
School.  From  January  1,  1893,  until  his  retirement  at  the 
end  of  1917,  Mr.  Emerson  gave  25  years  of  efficient  and 
devoted  service  to  the  advancement  of  education  in  Buffalo. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  great  modern  development 
of  the  school  system  was  carried  out.  He  died  at  Middleton, 
Mass.,  on  June  1,  1930.  His  successor  as  superintendent  of 
education  was  Ernest  C.  Hartwell  (1918 — ). 

Under  date  of  December  13,  1915,  when  the  new  system 
of  school  administration  under  a  Board  of  Education  was 
about  to  go  into  effect,  Superintendent  Henry  P.  Emerson 
embodied  in  his  annual  report  a  review  of  the  progress  under 
the  system  that  was  to  be  displaced.  It  is  a  document  which 
bears  much  the  same  relation  to  the  later  educational  history 
of  Buffalo  that  the  reports  of  Mr.  Steele  have  to  the  early 
period.  Speaking  of  conditions  under  the  elective  system 
between  1854  and  1892,  he  said: 

The  idea  of  rotation  in  office  seems  to  have  prevailed, 
as  it  was  rare,  until  within  the  last  30  years,  for  a  super¬ 
intendent  to  be  re-elected.  This  officer  had  the  power  to 
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appoint  and  dismiss  teachers.  There  were  no  State  laws 
or  local  ordinances  defining  their  qualification.  The 
evils  of  such  a  system,  and  I  worked  under  it  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  before  I  became  superintendent,  were 
these : 

1.  School  legislation  was  entrusted  to  the  Common 
Council,  whose  members  were  not  elected  with  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  that  duty,  whereas  school  problems  required 
the  consideration,  the  best  judgment  and  wisdom  of  a 
carefully  selected  board  of  education. 

2.  With  the  absolute  power  of  appointment  in  the 
hands  of  a  superintendent  elected  by  popular  vote,  the 
temptation  to  make  appointments  with  reference  to 
gaining  political  strength  was  greater  than  most  men 
could  resist. 

3.  The  superintendent  was  loaded  down  with  re¬ 
sponsibilities  growing  out  of  the  material  needs  of  the 
schools.  It  was  not  possible  to  repair  a  boiler  or  mend 
a  lock  without  an  order  from  the  superintendent.  This 
demand  upon  his  time  made  any  real  supervision  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  city  impossible. 

Mr.  Emerson  referred  to  an  article  on  the  Buffalo  school 
system  which  was  published  in  the  Forum  of  November, 
1892,  for  the  benefit  of  any  curious  persons  who  might  wish 
to  go  more  deeply  into  the  experiences  of  the  older  times.  He 
describes  as  follows  the  changes  that  were  brought  about  by 
the  adoption  of  the  charter  of  1892 : 

When  the  school  department  was  reached  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  became  manifest.  Some  advocated  a 
competent  board  of  education  with  power  to  appoint  the 
superintendent  and  administer  the  schools,  while  others 
favored  no  change  at  all.  The  friends  of  reform,  be¬ 
lieving  the  opposition  to  a  board  was  strong  enough  to 
defeat  the  whole  charter  and  feeling  that  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread,  consented  to  the  following  compro¬ 
mise:  The  superintendency,  with  a  term  of  three  years 
which  was  soon  made  four,  was  continued  as  an  elective 
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office.  Many  purely  business  matters  were  transferred 
to  the  newly  created  Board  of  Public  Works.  As  the 
feature  of  an  elective  superintendent  was  deemed  to  be 
mischievous  chiefly  because  coupled  with  the  unlimited 
power  of  appointments,  a  board  of  school  examiners  was 
created,  consisting  of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Their  chief  duty 
was  to  examine  candidates  for  teachers’  positions  and 
furnish  eligible  lists  of  those  they  deemed  qualified.  The 
superintendent  in  appointing  teachers  was  restricted  to 
those  whose  names  were  found  on  these  lists. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  the  first  superintendent  who  took  office 
under  this  system,  and  it  was  maintained  for  all  but  the  last 
two  of  his  25  years  of  school  direction.  There  is  real  human 
interest  in  his  description  of  physical  conditions  as  he  found 
them. 

The  standard  set  by  the  department  of  education  was 
plainly  indicated  by  the  placing  of  60  to  80  children, 
often  more,  in  grade  rooms  with  insufficient  air  space; 
and  in  assembly  rooms,  several  times  that  number.  Such 
a  collecting  of  little  folks,  unaccustomed  to  the  necessary 
inactivity  and  restraint  of  the  school-room,  meant  the 
inevitable  loss  of  the  individual  among  the  mass.  Single 
seats  and  desks  were  practically  unknown;  adjustable 
seats  and  desks  unheard  of;  three  and  even  four  children 
were  crowded  into  a  space  designed  for  two.  When  these 
sittings  were  full  to  overflowing,  the  teachers’  platform, 
a  feature  then  in  universal  use  but  now  discarded,  and 
even  the  coal  box,  served  to  help  out.  Classes  of  80 
pupils  were  the  rule  in  the  lowest  grade;  many  rooms 
had  over  100  on  the  register  to  be  cared  for  by  one 
teacher. 


Papered  walls  were  the  rule,  and  expressed  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  taste  of  the  contractor  who  had  the  job  of  cover¬ 
ing  them.  There  was  nothing  to  help  the  teacher  or 
pupil  in  demonstration  and  illustration  of  the  various 
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subjects  of  the  daily  session  except  a  pointer  and  an 
eraser. 


There  were  no  kindergarten  or  sub-primary  classes. 


Methods  of  teaching,  in  too  many  cases,  consisted  of 
the  excessive,  indeed  almost  exclusive,  use  of  concert 
recitation,  with  all  the  evils  inherent  in  the  practice;  or 
the  other  extreme  of  the  formal  and  often  meaningless 
pointing  out  and  saying  words. 

The  measures  adopted  to  effect  the  needed  revolution  in 
the  Buffalo  schools  may  be  summarized:  A  new  course  of 
study  in  conformity  with  the  best  educational  thought  of  the 
time  was  framed  under  the  influence  of  Col.  Francis  Parker, 
acknowledged  expert,  aided  by  the  educational  exhibits  at 
the  World’s  Columbian  exposition  in  Chicago.  A  supervisor 
of  primary  grades  was  appointed,  with  consequent  changes 
in  methods.  Improved  textbooks  were  introduced.  This 
change  was  facilitated  by  persuading  the  city  in  1893  to  add 
free  books  to  the  other  features  of  the  free  school  system. 
Special  departments  of  music,  drawing  and  manual  and 
physical  training  were  extended.  A  city  training  school  was 
established.  Kindergartens  were  introduced  (1892).  Voca¬ 
tional  training  was  developed  and  extended  to  the  evening 
schools.  The  first  vocational  school  in  Buffalo  was  opened 
in  September,  1909.  It  was  allowed  two  rooms  and  two 
teachers,  and  it  began  with  25  boys,  who  were  taught  wood¬ 
working  only.  In  1915  there  were  four  schools  providing- 
instruction  in  seven  trades  to  over  700  boys.  The  teaching 
of  sewing  was  begun  in  1896  with  two  teachers.  The  rapid 
development  of  instruction  in  the  household  arts  followed. 
Typewriting  went  into  the  curriculum  in  1911.  The  first 
survey  for  the  discovery  of  defective  children  was  made  in 
1906,  and  the  system  of  segregating  the  sub-normal  into  spe¬ 
cial  classes  was  developed.  Open-air  summer  schools  were 
added.  Regular  medical  inspection  of  school  children  under 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Health  was  begun  in  1908.  Add  to 
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all  this  a  great  development  in  modern  school  building  and 
the  creation  of  high  schools. 

This  summary  gives  only  a  few  fragmentary  glimpses  at 
the  most  important  features  of  the  work  carried  out  during 
those  25  years,  but  it  will  indicate  the  place  which  the  period 
holds  in  the  city’s  educational  history,  and  it  complements 
fittingly  the  story  which  Mr.  Steele  told  of  the  beginning  of 
the  free  school  system. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Under  the  new  commission  charter,  adopted  in  1914  and 
effective  on  January  1,  1916,  provision  was  made,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Buffalo,  for  a  Board  of  Education. 
The  charter  directed  that  the  members  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Council.  The  same 
authority  appointed  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  who 
since  1854  had  been  an  independent  elective  official.  The 
schools  were  placed  under  the  Department  of  Public  Affairs, 
which  was  one  of  the  five  major  divisions  of  the  city  govern¬ 
ment.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education  were  required 
to  serve  without  pay,  and  one  of  them  must  be  a  woman. 
Under  control  of  the  Council,  the  board  had  general  charge 
of  school  expenditures,  and  the  superintendent  had  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  schools.  The  system  had  been  in  effect  only  about 
a  year  when  a  bill,  favored  by  the  board,  was  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  giving  the  board  the  appointment  of  the 
superintendent  and  making  it  virtually  independent  of  the 
Council  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  granted  it. 
The  measure  was  subjected  to  strong  attack  as  a  violation  of 
the  principle  of  home  rule.  An  alternative  bill  attempted  to 
keep  the  board  under  the  control  of  the  Council.  As  a  further 
complication  the  State  educational  authorities  sought  a  gen¬ 
eral  increase  of  their  powers  over  schools  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  State.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle  the  members  of  the 
Buffalo  Board  of  Education  were  removed  from  office  by  the 
Council.  A  new  board  was  appointed  a  little  later. 

The  outcome  was  a  general  revision  of  the  school  law  of 
the  State.  The  entire  body  of  enactments  relating  to  cities 
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between  1829  and  1916  was  displaced  by  a  comprehensive  act 
which  had  the  effect  of  putting  the  schools  much  more  under 
the  authority  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
than  they  formerly  were.  This  new  law  (Chap.  786,  Laws 
of  1917)  provided  that  a  board  of  education  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  every  city  of  the  State,  and  that  the  educational 
affairs  in  each  city  should  be  under  the  general  management 
and  control  of  such  board.  As  it  applied  to  Buffalo,  appoint¬ 
ments  must  be  made  by  the  Mayor  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Council.  The  board  was  given  power  to  appoint  the 
superintendent  and  appointments  of  teachers  must  be  made 
from  the  first  three  persons  on  the  eligible  lists  prepared  by 
the  board  of  school  examiners.  The  paragraph  relating  to 
finances  directed  the  Board  of  Education  to  prepare  annually 
an  itemized  estimate  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  of  such  sum 
of  money  as  it  deemed  necessary  for  the  purposes  authorized 
by  law.  As  applied  to  Buffalo,  the  estimate  must  be  filed  with 
the  officer  authorized  to  receive  other  department  estimates 
and  must  be  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  effect  as  other  department  estimates.  The  Council’s 
authority  in  school  administration,  after  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  had  been  confirmed,  was  limited  in  prac¬ 
tice  to  granting  or  reducing  the  gross  amount  of  the  estimates 
submitted  by  the  board. 

This  general  State  law  took  the  place  of  the  local  laws 
and  charter  provisions  which  formerly  governed  the  city 
schools.  The  difficulty  of  adapting  it  to  a  multitude  of  cities 
of  different  population  and  systems  made  the  statute  ex¬ 
tremely  complicated.  On  the  score  of  simplicity  of  language 
it  is  far  from  being  a  good  educational  exhibit,  but  it  has 
given  the  school  system  a  degree  of  stability  for  which  there 
could  be  no  assurance  while  it  was  subject  to  the  variations 
of  public  opinion  and  political  influences  at  frequent  munici¬ 
pal  elections. 


RECORD  OF  RECENT  YEARS 

The  progress  of  Buffalo  schools  since  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  was  established  is  exhibited,  in  brief  summary,  by  an 
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article  prepared  by  the  superintendent,  Ernest  C.  Hartwell, 
in  December,  1930,  from  which  the  following  is  reproduced: 

Buffalo,  through  its  public  school  system,  offers  an 
unusual  diversification  of  educational  opportunities. 

Seventy  thousand  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  and  housed  in  95  buildings,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  modern  structures,  provided  with  gymnasium, 
auditorium,  kindergarten,  manual  training  and  home¬ 
making  departments. 

Fifteen  thousand  children  are  enrolled  in  eight  high 
schools,  all  of  which  are  thoroughly  modern  and  beauti¬ 
ful  buildings.  Fifty  per  cent  of  our  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  continue  their  education  in  some  institution  of 
college  grade. 

Buffalo  provides  a  technical  high  school  and,  also, 
four  vocational  high  schools,  offering  opportunity  to 
boys  who  desire  to  enter  the  skilled  trades. 

The  Continuation  School,  which  cares  for  boys  and 
girls  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years  who  are  at  work, 
enrolled  last  year  7,500  pupils. 

The  Buffalo  night  schools  for  many  years  have  an¬ 
nually  enrolled  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  commer¬ 
cial,  elementary,  high  school  and  vocational  subjects,  as 
well  as  in  special  classes  for  the  foreign-born  who  desire 
to  learn  the  English  language  and  to  prepare  themselves 
for  American  citizenship. 

There  are  five  schools  that  provide  special  service  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  a  school  for  the  crippled 
children. 

The  summer  high  school  enrolled,  in  1930,  2,502 
pupils.  The  enrollment  of  the  six  elementary  schools  that 
were  opened  during  the  summer  of  1930  was  2,441. 

A  boy  or  girl  attending  school  in  Buffalo  has  the 
advantages  of  a  superior  elementary  school  education, 
and  upon  leaving  the  eighth  grade  may  attend  a  regular 
academic  high  school,  a  technical  high  school,  any  one 
of  four  trade  high  schools,  or,  if  he  chooses  to  leave  the 
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regular  school  and  go  to  work,  he  may  have  the  advantage 
of  four  hours  a  week  in  the  Continuation  School  and 
later  the  opportunity  provided  at  night  school. 

In  addition,  the  children  of  Buffalo  are  peculiarly 
fortunate  because  of  the  interest  of  the  city  in  certain 
other  desirable  features  of  their  education.  No  city  in 
the  United  States  gives  greater  attention  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  its  children.  Through  the  thirteen  swimming 
pools,  more  than  3,000  children  every  year  are  taught 
to  swim,  and  many  additional  thousands  enjoy  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  the  pools. 

Organized  sport  has  a  recognized  place  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  both  boys  and  girls.  A  prominent  sports  writer 
on  one  of  the  New  York  papers  visited  the  city  of  Buf¬ 
falo  a  year  or  so  ago  for  the  express  purpose  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  administration  of  the  schools’  sports 
activities.  He  declared  that  he  had  found  no  city  in  the 
United  States  with  a  superior  organization.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  take  part  in  the  competitive  athletic 
contests  of  the  year,  and  the  magnificent  stadium  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  city  houses  in  the  course  of  the  year  scores 
of  thousands  of  interested  citizens  who  watch  the  keenly 
contested  efforts  for  athletic  honors. 

Each  year,  through  the  activities  of  the  art  depart¬ 
ment,  many  scores  of  gifted  children  are  discovered  and 
opportunity  is  provided  for  them  to  capitalize  on  their 
natural  tastes  and  aptitudes.  No  city  offers  a  superior 
opportunity  to  the  boy  or  girl  interested  in  art. 

Music  properly  plays  a  large  and  increasing  part  in 
the  curriculum.  Through  the  activities  of  the  schools, 
thousands  of  children  are  learning  to  play  various  in¬ 
struments.  Scores  of  orchestras  and  glee  clubs  are  in 
existence.  Several  schools  have  organized  very  creditable 
bands. 

Public  speaking  is  efficiently  sponsored  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  contests  between  the  pupils  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  high  schools  are  conducted  every  year  in  oratory, 
declamation  and  debate.  Very  nearly  one  thousand 
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children  in  the  grades  competed  last  year  in  the  Rich¬ 
mond  prize  speaking  contest  for  elementary  children. 

For  children  with  a  journalistic  bent,  the  schools 
provide  ample  opportunity  through  the  publication  of 
school  magazines. 

Dramatic  training  is  given  its  proper  place  in  the 
extra-curricular  activities  of  the  schools. 

Through  all  these  and  many  other  activities,  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  each  year  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
discover  latent  abilities  and  to  develop  special  talents. 

There  is  an  increasingly  large  number  of  people  in 
Buffalo  who  are  intelligently  proud  of  what  the  schools 
of  the  city  are  accomplishing.  Last  year  133,932  parents 
visited  the  schools  and  saw  the  daily  work  in  operation. 
This  figure  does  not  include  the  attendance  at  commence¬ 
ment  exercises,  school  plays  or  other  special  occasions. 

The  Buffalo  schools  are  especially  fortunate  in  pos¬ 
sessing  teachers  of  high  professional  zeal,  exceptional 
preparation  for  their  work  and  a  most  remarkable  spirit 
of  loyal  devotion  to  their  responsibilities.  The  city  offers 
free  professional  courses  for  teachers  in  service.  This 
past  year  more  than  2,000  teachers  voluntarily  pursued 
such  courses  for  professional  improvement.  This  is  a 
remarkable  record  and  speaks  eloquently  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  ambition  of  the  teachers  of  Buffalo  to  give  to  their 
pupils  the  very  best  of  which  they  are  capable. 

STATE  TEACHERS’  COLLEGE 

Supervised  by  Harry  W.  Rockwell,  Pd.  D.,  president. 

With  the  general  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  free  pub¬ 
lic  schools  came  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  need  for 
special  training  schools  for  teachers.  The  Legislature  of 
1866  authorized  the  building  of  four  new  normal  schools 
in  the  state.  At  once  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  began  energetic 
efforts  to  secure  one  of  these  schools  for  Buffalo.  The  city 
offered  to  provide  a  suitable  site  and  the  county  of  Erie 
agreed  to  erect  and  equip  a  building,  voting  a  bond  issue  of 
$45,000  for  the  purpose. 
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The  great  stimulus  to  this  activity  came  from  the  public- 
spiritecl  and  philanthropic  Jesse  Ketchum,  who  in  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  was  laid  before  the  Common  Council  on  May  21, 
1866,  offered  to  give  as  a  site  for  the  normal  school  the  block 
bounded  by  Jersey,  Fourteenth,  York  and  Thirteenth  (Nor¬ 
mal)  streets.  The  property  contained  between  five  and  six 
acres  and  was  estimated  to  be  worth  at  that  time  about 
$30,000.  The  letter  conveying  the  offer  was  signed  by  John 
S.  Fosdick,  superintendent  of  schools.  It  said: 

All  the  conditions  the  donor  asks  for  this  magnificent 
gift  is  the  erection  by  the  city  of  suitable  buildings  for  a 
normal  school  and  the  payment  of  $300  annually  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  books  or  prizes  to  be  distributed 
among  the  scholars  of  our  public  schools  as  rewards  for 
good  conduct. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  of  citizens — the  Rev.  A.  T. 
Chester,  Oliver  G.  Steele,  Judge  Nathan  K.  Hall  (later  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Dennis  Bowen)  and  George  DeWitt  Clinton — were 
unsuccessful  at  the  first  trial  in  winning  a  favorable  decision 
from  the  State.  The  four  schools  authorized  in  1866  went 
elsewhere,  but  in  April,  1867,  the  Legislature  provided  for 
the  building  of  still  another  normal  school  to  be  located  in 
Buffalo. 

In  addition  to  the  gift  of  the  site  by  Mr.  Ketchum,  the 
city  Council  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $45,000  to  be  contributed 
to  the  building  fund,  matching  the  $45,000  which  already  had 
been  granted  by  the  county.  This  sum  of  $90,000  was  in¬ 
creased  by  interest  to  $100,243.64  by  October,  1871,  when  the 
building  committee  made  its  final  report. 

The  cornerstone  for  the  school  building  was  laid  on  April 
15,  1869,  and  the  first  main  building  was  completed  in  1870. 
The  first  board  of  local  managers  was  appointed  in  that  year. 
The  members  were:  Nathan  K.  Hall,  William  H.  Greene, 
Joseph  Warren,  Thomas  F.  Rochester,  Francis  H.  Root, 
Henry  Lapp,  Allen  Potter,  Grover  Cleveland  and  Albert  H. 
Tracy.  The  school  was  opened  in  September,  1871.  The  first 
class  numbered  11  men  and  75  women.  The  first  principal 
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was  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Buckham.  He  was  succeeded  in  1886 
by  Dr.  James  M.  Cassety.  Daniel  Upton  became  principal 
in  1909  and  Harry  W.  Rockwell,  Pd.  D.,  in  1919. 

A  science  building  and  gymnasium  were  added  in  1887, 
and  a  house  to  serve  as  the  principal’s  residence  in  1893-94. 
In  1902  Edward  H.  Butler  became  president  of  the  board 
of  local  managers,  and  at  once  began  energetic  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  new  and  larger  building.  An  appropriation  of  $400,000 
for  that  purpose  was  voted  by  the  Legislature  in  1910.  The 
building  was  completed  ready  for  occupancy  in  September, 
1914. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Butler  in  March,  1914,  his  will  was 
found  to  provide  a  bequest  of  $5,000  to  be  used  as  a  book¬ 
purchasing  fund  for  the  library,  which  thereafter  was  called 
the  Edward  H.  Butler  Library.  Robert  L.  Fryer  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  of  the  board  of  managers,  followed  in  1915 
by  Edward  H.  Butler,  son  of  the  late  president. 

The  growth  of  the  school,  however,  required  continual 
expansion.  In  1927  it  was  advanced  to  collegiate  rank,  be¬ 
coming  the  State  Teachers’  College  at  Buffalo.  In  the  same 
year  steps  were  taken  for  removal  to  a  larger  site  with  more 
adequate  buildings.  Under  the  act  of  March  31,  1927,  the 
State  conveyed  to  the  city  90  acres  of  land  on  Scajaquada 
creek  previously  attached  to  the  State  hospital ;  the  State  also 
gave  the  city  the  old  normal  school  property ;  the  city  agreed 
to  spend  $1,500,000  to  erect  suitable  college  buildings  on  the 
new  site  and  to  set  aside  20  of  the  90  acres  as  a  campus. 
A  new  street  between  Elmwood  avenue  and  Rees  street  was 
constructed,  separating  the  college  grounds  from  the  State 
hospital.  The  group  of  new  buildings  constructed  under  this 
arrangement  represented,  at  the  time  of  their  completion  in 
December,  1930,  a  value  of  approximately  $2,000,000.  It 
included  four  buildings  of  Georgian  colonial  architecture, 
arranged  in  a  quadrangle.  These  were  the  main  building, 
vocational  building,  school  of  practice  and  gymnasium,  be¬ 
sides  a  residence  for  the  president,  facing  Scajaquada  creek. 
The  new  State  Teachers’  College  thus  became  a  part  of  the 
impressive  educational  center,  of  which  the  Albright  Art 
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Gallery,  the  Historical  Building,  the  Art  School  and  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Vocational  School  are  other  features.  The  formal 
opening  and  occupation  of  the  new  buildings  occurred  on 
January  12,  1931. 

CANISIUS  COLLEGE 

Canisius  College  has  developed  from  an  original  parish 
school  attached  to  St.  Michael’s  church  on  Washington  street, 
where  teaching  was  begun  in  1855.  The  college  was  opened 
in  1870  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  1872  a 
new  brick  building  was  erected,  to  which  some  additions  were 
made  in  later  years.  This  served  as  the  home  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  until  January,  1913,  when  the  college,  separating  from 
the  high  school,  which  was  continued  at  the  old  location,  re¬ 
moved  to  a  spacious  new  building  at  the  corner  of  Main  street 
and  Jefferson  avenue.  The  financing  of  this  expansion  was 
accomplished  in  part  by  a  public  subscription,  which  raised 
a  fund  of  $1,000,000.  The  new  structure  was  dedicated  on 
December  30,  1912,  by  Bishop  Colton. 

At  the  time  of  removal  the  number  of  students  was  only 
52.  A  rapid  growth  began  at  once.  In  1930  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  students,  including  those  in  the  summer  school  and 
the  college  for  teachers,  was  1,079. 

In  1925  two  wings  were  added  to  the  building.  In  one 
of  them  is  an  auditorium  with  seating  capacity  for  between 
700  and  800  students.  The  following  year  a  fine  football 
stadium  was  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  athletic  field,  and 
a  new  gymnasium  was  completed  in  1927. 

An  unusual  community  enterprise  maintained  for  several 
years  after  the  removal  to  the  new  site  was  an  open-air 
theater.  Here  were  produced  the  Passion  play,  a  Dante 
pageant,  a  Pindaric  pageant  in  honor  of  the  cannonization 
of  the  Jesuit  educator,  Peter  Canisius,  for  whom  the  college 
is  named,  and  other  noteworthy  spectacles. 

The  college  has  a  seismological  observatory,  situated  in 
a  vault  in  the  basement.  A  new  instrument  installed  in  1929 
is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  United  States.  It  is  encased  in  an 
air-proof  chamber  and  rests  upon  a  solid  concrete  base,  which 
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extends  to  solid  rock  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street. 
The  concrete  pier  is  surrounded  by  water  on  the  surface  of 
which  floats  oil.  Disturbances  as  far  away  as  Smyrna, 
10,000  miles  distant,  have  been  recorded. 

Among  rare  books  in  the  college  collection  are  a  copy  of 
the  Koberger  Bible  in  German,  published  in  1483,  the  Ant¬ 
werp  Polyglot  Bible  in  six  versions,  a  German  Bible  of  1543 
and  another  of  1536. 


OTHER  SCHOOLS 

D’Youville  College  also  confers  degrees.  It  is  exclusively 
for  women  and  has  particularly  strong  courses  in  music  and 
art.  Its  corporate  name  is  D’Youville  College  and  Academy 
of  the  Holy  Angels,  but  the  academy  and  the  college  are  main¬ 
tained  as  separate  institutions,  each  with  its  distinct  faculty 
and  student  body.  D’Youville  was  established  in  1908  as  an 
enterprise  of  the  order  of  the  Grey  Nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Its  building  is  on  Prospect  avenue.  The  Holy  Angels  Acad¬ 
emy,  from  which  the  college  developed,  was  founded  in  1861. 
Its  original  building  on  Porter  avenue  was  erected  in  1872, 
partially  burned  in  1879,  rebuilt  in  the  same  year  and  has 
been  several  times  expanded. 

St.  Joseph’s  Collegiate  Institute  has  developed  from  the 
Cathedral  Parochial  school,  founded  in  1848.  It  was  orig¬ 
inally  located  on  Niagara  street,  near  Main.  From  1872  to 
1892  it  occupied  a  building  on  Delaware  avenue.  For  the 
next  five  years  it  had  temporary  quarters  at  Jersey  street  and 
Prospect  avenue,  and  in  1897  it  moved  to  its  present  buildings 
on  Main  street,  near  Bryant.  It  is  in  charge  of  the  Christian 
Brothers. 

The  Nichols  School,  a  preparatory  institution  for  boys, 
was  founded  by  William  Nichols  in  1892.  It  is  located  on 
Amherst  and  Colvin  streets.  It  is  a  day  school,  but  provides 
occupation  for  the  entire  day,  directing  healthful  play  during 
the  time  not  required  for  study  and  classes. 

Buffalo  Seminary  was  founded  in  1851  as  a  school  for 
girls  under  the  name  of  the  Buffalo  Female  Academy.  For 
58  years  it  occupied  the  property  on  Delaware  avenue  which 
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formerly  was  the  home  of  Mayor  Ebenezer  Johnson.  It  was 
removed  to  its  present  home  on  Bidwell  parkway  in  1909. 

Other  academies,  private  schools  of  a  specialized  charac¬ 
ter  and  parochial  schools  add  materially  to  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  which  even  the  great  expansion  of  public  grade  and 
high  schools  has  been  unable  to  keep  ahead  of  the  demand, 
while  outside  the  city  every  considerable  town  has  a  similar 
system,  developed,  in  great  part,  since  the  later  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

BUFFALO  LAW  SCHOOL 

Much  the  same  considerations  that  moved  Buffalo  physi¬ 
cians  to  found  the  medical  college  in  1846  led  a  group  of 
lawyers  to  establish  the  Buffalo  Law  School  in  1887.  It  was 
an  enterprise  of  the  Buffalo  bar,  undertaken  in  the  interest 
of  more  thorough  training  for  its  future  members.  The 
project  had  been  urged  in  the  time  of  Millard  Fillmore  and 
Nathan  K.  Hall.  The  plan  was  to  combine  book  and  office 
instruction.  The  fine  library  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  District 
was  available,  and  the  local  courts  offered  opportunities  for 
study  by  observation  and  experience.  There  is  an  existing 
document,  however,  which  manifestly  was  prepared  by  those 
who  were  in  charge  of  the  school  at  the  beginning.  Let  that 
tell  the  story. 

From  the  Buffalo  City  Directory,  1888,  p.  90. 

Buffalo  Law  School 
Ellicott  street,  near  Clinton. 

A  department  of  Niagara  University,  organized 
June,  1887,  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Judiciary  and 
the  Bar  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  faculty  and  lecturers 
upon  special  topics  are  either  judges  now  upon  the  bench, 
or  lawyers  in  active  practice,  who  will  bring  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duties  ripe  experience,  made  more  valu¬ 
able  by  their  constant  engagements  in  the  decision  and 
trial  of  the  many  new  questions  of  law  which  arise  in  the 
practice  of  their  profession. 

The  course  of  instruction  to  be  followed  will  occupy 
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two  years’  time.  Each  year  will  be  divided  into  two 
terms  of  seventeen  weeks  each,  beginning  the  first  week 
in  October  and  closing  the  last  week  in  May.  A  post¬ 
graduate  course  will  be  arranged  for  those  students  who 
have  graduated  from  the  law  department  or  wish  to  pur¬ 
sue  special  courses  in  advanced  subjects. 

Instruction  will  be  given  by  means  of  lectures,  recita¬ 
tions,  and  especially  by  the  study  of  leading  cases,  illus¬ 
trating  the  legal  principles  under  consideration.  Exam¬ 
inations  will  be  held  from  time  to  time  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  performed  by  instructors  and 
students. 

The  situation  of  the  school  at  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  a 
peculiarly  favorable  one.  During  most  of  the  college 
year  four  courts  of  general  jurisprudence  are  in  session, 
in  which  the  trials  of  important  cases,  often  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  counsel,  are  constantly  in  progress. 

Special  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court  of  Buffalo  are  held  daily  at  which  judges  sit 
to  hear  and  determine  questions  touching  almost  every 
branch  of  the  law.  Terms  of  the  United  States  Court 
are  also  held  in  the  United  States  Court  rooms;  two 
General  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  General  terms 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Buffalo  are  held  yearly. 

Students  will  thus  have  the  opportunity  to  observe 
the  trial  of  causes  before  judges  and  juries,  and  to  hear 
the  arguments  of  legal  questions  in  appellate  courts. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law — Hon. 
Charles  Daniels,  LL.  D.,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Professor  of  Equity  Jurisprudence — Hon.  Charles 
Beckwith,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Buffalo. 

Professor  of  Legal  Ethics — Albion  W.  Tourgee, 
LL.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Contracts  and  Private  Rights 
— LeRoy  Parker. 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Property — Spencer  Clinton. 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Corporations — James  Frazer 

Gluck. 
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Professor  of  Maritime  Law  and  Admiralty — George 
Clinton. 

Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Law  Codes  and  Codifica¬ 
tion — John  G.  Milburn. 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Evidence — Adelbert  Moot. 

Professor  of  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  and  Med¬ 
ical  Jurisprudence — Tracy  C.  Becker. 

Registrar  and  Professor  of  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Civil  Actions — Charles  P.  Norton. 

Instructor,  Secretary  and  Treasurer — E.  Corning 
Townsend,  34  White  Bldg.,  to  whom  all  communications 
should  be  addressed. 

Special  Lectures: 

Trial  of  Causes — Hon.  Loran  L.  Lewis. 

International  Law — Hon.  S.  S.  Rogers. 

Wills  and  Estates — Hon.  Jacob  Stern. 

Trusts — Hon.  L.  N.  Bangs. 

Roman  Civil  Law— Sheldon  T.  Viele. 

Law  of  Corporations — Chas.  B.  Wheeler. 

Real  Property — E.  L.  Parker. 

Marriage  and  Divorce — Carl  T.  Chester. 

As  stated,  the  law  school  was  originally  affiliated  with 
Niagara  University  and  occupied  a  part  of  its  building  on 
Ellicott  street.  In  September,  1890,  it  leased  rooms  in  the 
building  of  the  Buffalo  Library.  On  May  18,  1891,  its  fac¬ 
ulty  petitioned  the  council  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  for 
admission  as  a  department  of  that  institution.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  the  teachers  were  confirmed  in  their  posi¬ 
tions  under  the  new  organization.  The  school  removed  from 
the  library  building  to  rooms  on  the  corner  of  Pearl  and 
Church  streets,  and  in  1896  it  secured  quarters  in  Ellicott 
Square.  Here  it  had  the  benefit  of  a  fine  library  maintained 
by  the  owners  of  the  building  for  the  use  of  its  tenants.  After 
the  sale  of  that  library  in  1909,  the  friends  of  the  law  school 
promptly  raised  by  subscription  a  fund  with  which  to  buy  it 
an  excellent  library  of  its  own.  In  1913  it  again  moved,  tak¬ 
ing  rooms  in  the  Third  National  Bank  building,  and  in  1917 
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a  fund  was  raised  among  its  alumni  and  other  attorneys  to 
buy  the  building  at  No.  77  West  Eagle  street,  opposite  the 
City  Hall,  which  it  has  since  occupied.  After  the  death  of 
Judge  Daniels  in  1897,  Adelbert  Moot  served  as  dean  til) 
1901,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Christopher  G.  Tiedeman, 
LL.  D.  Dr.  Carlos  C.  Alden  became  dean  in  1904. 

THE  GREATER  UNIVERSITY 
Supervised  by  Julian  Park,  Ph.  D.,  dean. 

The  incorporation  of  the  law  school  with  the  University 
of  Buffalo  in  1891,  followed  by  the  union  of  the  Niagara  and 
Buffalo  medical  colleges  in  1898  naturally  tended  to  revive 
the  ambitions,  cherished  by  Millard  Fillmore  and  others  from 
the  beginning,  to  build  around  these  nuclei  a  complete  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  learning.  The  charter  originally  granted 
in  1846  was  of  ample  scope  to  afford  the  legal  basis  for  such 
a  university,  and  if  the  idea  had  survived  rather  as  a  hope 
than  a  definite  plan  it  never  was  abandoned.  The  start 
toward  an  extension  outside  the  field  of  professional  schools 
was  made  in  1904  when  James  McGiffert  of  Troy  offered  to 
endow  a  chair  of  English  literature  in  the  university  if  his 
friend  the  Rev.  F.  Hyatt  Smith,  M.  A.,  were  appointed  to  the 
position.  The  council  gladly  accepted,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  students  responded  to  the  opportunity  led  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  three  more  lecture  courses  by  scholarly  citizens — Lewis 
Stockton  on  government;  Harlow  C.  Curtiss  on  American 
history  and  Herbert  P.  Bissell  on  German  literature.  The 
classes  were  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  After  two 
years,  however,  the  guarantor  suffered  financial  losses  which 
compelled  him  to  abandon  the  project.  In  1905,  Charles  P. 
Norton  was  elected  Vice  Chancellor  with  the  expectation  that 
he  would  devote  himself  particularly  to  the  promotion  of  the 
extension  plan.  No  one  could  have  put  more  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  into  the  work.  At  the  outset,  however,  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  his  appeals  took  more  the  form  of  good  wishes  than 
financial  pledges.  Several  meetings  of  interested  citizens 
were  held.  One  which  gave  particular  impetus  to  the  enter¬ 
prise  met  in  the  home  of  Darwin  D.  Martin  on  Jewett  park- 
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way  in  September,  1907.  It  had  been  called  by  citizens,  with¬ 
out  previously  consulting  Mr.  Norton,  who  was  invited  to 
come  and  explain  his  plans.  The  meeting  adopted  resolutions 
supporting  a  proposition,  which  the  Vice  Chancellor  already 
had  launched,  that  a  new  university  be  built  on  the  almshouse 
farm  at  Main  street  and  the  city  line.  The  county  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  remove  the  almshouse  into  the  country.  Supported 
by  many  citizens  Mr.  Norton  went  before  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  with  an  offer  to  buy  the  farm  for  $54,300.  The  prop¬ 
erty  was  then  worth  between  $200,000  and  $300,000,  but  the 
supervisors  accepted  the  offer  with  the  condition  that,  if  the 
land  were  not  put  to  the  use  contemplated  in  the  agreement 
within  ten  years,  the  county  should  have  the  right  to  buy  it 
back  at  the  price  paid  with  5  per  cent,  interest.  At  the  time, 
the  university  had  available  for  the  purchase  only  $5,000, 
derived  from  the  will  of  the  late  Chancellor  E.  Carlton 
Sprague,  but  the  remainder  of  the  sum  needed  was  raised  by 
small  subscriptions.  Thus  the  university  on  June  16,  1909, 
came  into  possession  of  a  farm  of  106  acres  at  the  highest 
point  in  the  city. 

Legislation,  amounting  in  effect  to  a  revised  charter,  was 
prepared  by  Assemblyman  John  Lord  O’Brian  in  1909  to 
transform  the  old  stock  corporation  into  an  educational  in¬ 
stitution.  Dr.  Charles  Cary  for  some  years  had  been  paving 
the  way  for  this  change  by  collecting  the  old  stock  certificates 
and  securing  their  transfer  to  the  university. 

In  recognition  of  his  services,  Vice  Chancellor  Norton 
was  made  Chancellor.  He  at  once  began  a  movement  to  secure 
help  from  the  city.  In  the  spring  of  1911  he  proposed  to  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  that  the  city  grant  the  university  $75,000 
a  year  in  return  for  300  free  scholarships  for  students  resi¬ 
dent  in  Buffalo.  This  project,  however,  encountered  a  polit¬ 
ical  opposition  which  is  one  of  the  discreditable  chapters  in 
the  educational  history  of  Buffalo.  Demands  were  made  that 
the  university  be  placed  entirely  under  control  of  the  city 
government,  and  when  these  were  refused  the  request  for 
municipal  support  was  rejected. 

In  1913  the  American  Medical  Association  adopted  a  res- 
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olution  that  medical  schools  must  require  of  students  at  least 
one  preliminary  year  of  college  work.  It  then  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Buffalo  college  to  provide  this  instruction  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  high  standards  which  it  always  had 
maintained.  Accordingly  the  council  undertook  to  organize 
a  faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  should  offer  courses 
equivalent  to  the  ordinary  first  year’s  work  required  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  As  in  previous  expansions 
the  professors  were  recruited  from  local  scholars.  There  was 
no  lack  of  students,  however,  and  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  as  well  as  leading  colleges  soon  approved  the 
instruction  as  of  standard  freshman  grade.  Thus  encouraged, 
the  faculty  in  1916  added  sophomore  courses,  and  in  1918 
and  1919  the  junior  and  senior  years,  so  that  the  first  class — 
three  members — was  graduated  in  1920. 

Meanwhile,  another  impulse  toward  the  creation  of  a 
complete  university  came  from  an  unexpected  source.  For 
some  30  years  the  Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
had  been  carrying  on  the  uplifting  type  of  work  suggested  by 
its  name.  Its  membership  included  many  of  the  leading 
women  of  the  city.  Its  founder  and  president  for  many  years 
was  Mrs.  George  W.  Townsend.  In  1915  this  organization 
recognized  that  other  bodies  were  duplicating  its  work  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  justify  it  in  turning  its  resources  to  a 
new  purpose.  It  owned  a  substantial  four-story  building  on 
Niagara  square.  It  offered  to  give  this  property  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo  on  condition  that  the  university  assume  its 
liabilities,  not  exceeding  $6,000,  provide  three  annual  scholar¬ 
ships  for  women  and  raise  by  February  22,  1916,  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund  of  $100,000  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  proposition  was  accepted  and  the  building  was  re-named 
Townsend  Hall. 

The  condition  regarding  the  endowment  was  met  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  16, 1916,  when  Mrs.  Seymour  H.  Knox  and  her  children 
established  in  memory  of  her  late  husband  the  Seymour  H. 
Knox  Foundation  with  an  initial  gift  of  $50,000,  which  with¬ 
in  three  years  had  been  increased  to  $250,000. 

In  the  same  year  this  generous  gift  was  followed  by  an 
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offer  from  Gen.  Edmund  Hayes  of  $250,000  for  a  building 
for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  conditional  on  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  additional  sum  of  $1,000,000, 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  . 

With  a  home  and  an  endowment,  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  was  enabled  to  expand  its  work  with  four-year 
courses  which  should  enable  the  University  of  Buffalo  to  con¬ 
fer  the  degrees  contemplated  by  the  charter  granted  it  in 
1846.  It  was  a  humble  little  college,  nevertheless,  which  was 
crowded  into  the  one  building  on  Niagara  square,  and  the 
expedients  to  which  professors  and  students  had  to  adapt 
themselves  were  such  as  only  ardent  devotion  to  a  great  pur¬ 
pose  would  have  made  acceptable.  The  intervention  of  the 
war  made  further  progress  in  raising  funds  impracticable, 
and  when  1919  came  the  condition  attached  by  the  county 
to  the  sale  of  the  almshouse  farm  had  not  been  met.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  county  was  not  yet  ready  to  remove  the  institution 
to  Alden,  and  an  extension  of  time  was  granted.  The  univer¬ 
sity  raised  that  year  among  its  friends  $300,000  for  imme¬ 
diate  needs,  and  in  November,  1919,  it  bought  from  the 
county  44  acres  of  the  almshouse  site  that  had  been  reserved 
from  the  previous  sale.  Again  the  county  made  generous 
terms,  selling  for  $44,000  a  property  which  might  have  been 
worth  for  business  exploitation  five  or  six  times  as  much. 

On  July  25,  1920,  while  plans  were  under  way  for  a 
general  fund-raising  campaign,  the  hearts  of  the  university 
promoters  were  gladdened  by  the  announcement  that  Orin 
E.  Foster  had  offered  to  provide  the  money  for  the  first  new 
building  on  the  new  campus,  asking  that  it  be  used  for  the 
chemistry  and  allied  departments.  At  the  time  his  gift  was 
estimated  to  mean  about  $400,000,  but  when  Foster  Hall  was 
dedicated  on  October  27,  1922,  its  cost,  with  its  equipment, 
which  makes  it  one  of  the  three  finest  laboratory  buildings 
in  the  country,  was  reported  as  about  $725,000. 

THE  FIRST  $5,000,000  DRIVE 

Meanwhile,  Walter  P.  Cooke  had  become  President  of  the 
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Council,  and  under  his  energetic  direction  the  endowment- 
fund  campaign  was  organized  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
much  the  same  personnel  that  Mr.  Cooke  had  developed  for 
the  Liberty  Loans  during  the  war.  There  was  the  disad¬ 
vantage,  however,  that  the  war  already  had  made  heavy 
drains  on  the  purses  of  citizens,  and  now  they  were  asked, 
not  to  buy  government  bonds,  but  to  give  to  a  public  enter¬ 
prise.  The  possibility  of  raising  so  great  a  sum  as  $5,000,000 
in  such  circumstances  did  not  look  over-encouraging.  The 
drive  lasted  only  ten  days  (October  11-20,  1920).  Let  the 
results  be  told  by  Dean  Julian  Park,  whose  report  for  1920 
contained  the  following: 

The  full  details  concerning  the  amount  pledged, 
$5,177,726.41,  received  from  24,239  separate  donors  need 
not  here  be  repeated;  the  significance  of  the  campaign 
can  best  be  summed  up  in  the  utterance  of  two  men 
outside  the  city,  the  impression  made  upon  whom  is  but 
typical  of  the  opinion  generally  noted  in  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Dr.  William  Buttrick,  president  of  the  General 
Education  Board,  has  said  that  it  was  the  most  unique 
achievement  in  the  history  of  education,  and  he  empha¬ 
sized  especially  the  great  value  of  so  many  thousands  of 
givers.  President  Faunce  of  Brown  University  said: 
“It  is  an  achievement  without  precedent  or  parallel  in  the 
history  of  education  in  the  country  and  will  serve  for 
years  to  come  as  an  example  and  inspiration  to  other 
cities  to  attempt  a  similar  task.” 

Following  this  triumph,  the  decision  was  reached  to  place 
the  institution  in  charge  of  a  professional  educator.  After 
long  consideration  the  choice  fell  upon  Samuel  P.  Capen,  LL. 
D.,  L.  H.  D.  He  had  been  a  specialist  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  otherwise  had  made  a  record  which 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  He  was 
elected  Chancellor  on  June  28,  1922.  The  formal  ceremonies 
of  installation  occurred  on  October  27  and  28,  1922.  The 
dedication  of  Foster  Hall  at  the  same  time  added  to  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  event  as  marking  a  re-birth  of  the  old 
university. 

Matters  then  began  to  move  more  rapidly.  The  General 
Education  Board,  which  follows  the  policy  of  helping  only 
those  who  show  a  disposition  to  depend  on  themselves,  made 
a  grant  of  $250,000  to  the  university  in  the  fall  of  1923,  on 
condition  that  $750,000  be  added  to  it  as  an  exclusive  and 
perpetual  endowment  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
An  athletic  field  was  provided  in  1922  by  a  $250,000  fund 
subscribed  bv  the  Rotary  Club.  The  will  of  Gen.  Edmund 
Hayes  added  to  the  generous  benefactions  which  he  already 
had  bestowed  on  the  university.  In  his  honor  the  principal 
building,  when  remodeled,  was  named  Edmund  Hayes  Hall. 
The  tower,  which  was  added  to  the  building  at  that  time, 
shelters  a  set  of  Westminster  chimes,  given  by  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Butler.  Special  cash  gifts  from  John  D.  Larkin  by  the  fall 
of  1923  had  reached  $150,000. 

The  evening  session  was  opened  in  1923  as  a  means  of 
extending  to  citizens  in  general  the  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vanced  instruction  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  A  School 
of  Business  Administration  was  organized  and  other  new 
activities  were  developed. 

James  Fenton,  a  Buffalo  business  man,  established  the 
James  Fenton  Foundation,  providing  for  a  series  of  research 
lectures  each  year,  open  to  the  public.  The  first  were  given 
in  1923-24. 

The  university  had  been  a  federation  of  practically  auton¬ 
omous  schools.  Each  had  managed  its  own  finances  and  ad¬ 
ministered  its  own  educational  program.  As  a  preliminary 
condition  to  the  endowment-fund  campaign,  the  several 
schools  transferred  their  financial  operations  to  the  office  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  university,  who  assumed  the  function  of 
business  manager  of  the  whole  institution.  George  D.  Crofts 
was  the  treasurer  upon  whom  fell  this  great  extension  of 
previous  duties. 

THE  CHANCELLOR’S  MEDAL 

Fate  decreed  that  at  this  time  the  university  should  mourn 
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the  passing  of  its  former  Chancellor,  who  had  been  so  great 
a  factor  in  laying  the  foundation  for  its  modern  development. 
Charles  P.  Norton  died  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Balti¬ 
more,  on  July  11,  1923.  His  devotion  to  the  institution  was 
evidenced  by  his  will,  which  bequeathed  to  it  his  entire  estate, 
subject  to  the  prior  claim  of  a  life  income  for  a  relative.  The 
will  directed  the  building  on  the  campus  of  a  clubhouse  for 
students  to  be  used  for  recreation  purposes.  It  will  be  called 
Norton  Hall.  The  will  further  provided  an  immediate  fund 
for  the  bestowal  once  a  year,  in  the  judgment  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  council,  of  a  Chancellor’s  medal  upon  the  citizen  of  Buf¬ 
falo  selected  as  having  rendered  the  most  eminent  service 
to  the  community  of  a  civic  and  patriotic  nature.  This  award, 
which  gives  Buffalo  a  unique  distinction  in  the  appreciation 
of  noteworthy  work  by  citizens  while  they  still  are  living, 
was  first  conferred  at  the  convocation  on  February  22,  1925. 
The  recipient  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brent,  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Others  similarly  honored 
have  been:  Walter  P.  Cooke,  1926;  Frank  B.  Baird,  1927; 
John  J.  Albright,  1929;  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin,  1931. 

THE  SECOND  $5,000,000  DRIVE 

Despite  the  increased  facilities  of  the  university,  the  de¬ 
mands  upon  it  almost  immediately  began  to  exceed  its  means. 
By  1929  its  officers,  not  without  some  hesitation,  decided  that 
an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  public  for  another  $5,000,- 
000.  The  record  of  the  result  may  best  be  preserved  in  the 
language  of  the  Chancellor  as  given  in  his  report  for  1929. 

Two  great  gifts  made  in  advance  of  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  gave  an  impetus  to  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  inspired  the  large  company  of  woTkers.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  P.  Cooke  contributed  $100,000  to  the 
general  funds  of  the  university.  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Lock- 
wood  subscribed  $500,000  for  the  erection  on  the  campus 
of  a  library  building  to  be  known  as  the  Lockwood 
Memorial  Library. 

The  period  between  October  17th  and  October  29th 
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was  for  the  whole  vast  army  of  workers  a  period  of  tre¬ 
mendous  endeavor.  Literally  hundreds  of  persons  aban¬ 
doned  all  their  other  pursuits  and  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  this  voluntary  service.  The  opening  din¬ 
ner  was  held  on  October  17th.  Announcement  of  the 
pre-campaign  gifts  was  made  and  the  purpose  and 
method  of  the  undertaking  were  summarized  by  the 
chairman.  .  .  . 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  campaign  the  panic  in  the 
stock  market  began.  The  effect  of  it  on  subscriptions 
was  immediate.  It  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  and  undoubtedly  reduced  by  a  considerable  percent¬ 
age  the  total  sum  subscribed.  The  leaders  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  refused  to  be  disheartened,  however,  nor  did  they 
allow  a  spirit  of  pessimism  to  get  possession  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  Nevertheless,  the  success  of  the  campaign  was 
in  doubt  until  within  a  few  hours  of  its  close.  Then  the 
magnificent  contributions  of  the  Schoellkopf  family  car¬ 
ried  it  considerably  beyond  the  goal  originally  set.  Twen¬ 
ty-two  members  of  the  family  made  a  combined  gift  of 
$1,000,000,  and  in  addition  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  F. 
Schoellkopf,  Sr.,  gave  the  sum  of  $500,000.  Not  only  did 
these  subscriptions  insure  the  success  of  the  campaign; 
they  also  represent  the  largest  donation  to  a  public  pur¬ 
pose  made  by  any  family  in  the  history  of  the  city.  .  .  . 

In  all  a  total  of  $5,424,890.70  was  subscribed.  There 
were  32,687  subscribers. 

Other  big  gifts  in  the  1929  campaign  were:  William  H. 
Crosby  and  family,  to  reconstruct  Crosby  Hall,  $200,000; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  H.  Knox,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Seymour  H.  Knox, 
Sr.,  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Goodyear  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Hazard 
Campbell,  to  be  added  to  the  Knox  Foundation,  $150,000; 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Jones,  $125,000;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeGrand  S. 
DeGraff,  $100,000.  With  56,926  subscriptions  in  the  two 
campaigns,  besides  many  who  have  given  at  other  times,  ade¬ 
quate  appreciation  of  individual  generosity  would  go  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.  As  an  exhibit  of  community 
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spirit,  the  multitude  of  small  contributions,  often  represent¬ 
ing  unmistakable  sacrifices,  is  even  more  significant  than 
large  gifts. 

In  the  entire  history  of  Buffalo,  the  two  events  which 
reach  the  highest  level  of  civic  enterprise  are  the  building  of 
the  harbor  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  town  and,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century,  the  endowment  of  the  university  by  public 
subscription. 

In  the  year  1930-31,  the  full-time  enrollment  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  was  as  follows:  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  785; 
School  of  Medicine,  273;  Pharmacy,  181;  Law,  235;  Dent¬ 
istry,  121;  Business  Administration,  212.  The  figures  for 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  included  24  registered  in 
the  Library  Science  course  and  35  student  candidates  for 
the  graduate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy.  In  addition  there  were  1,702  in  the  evening  session 
and  the  summer  session  enrolled  nearly  1,000.  The  faculty 
numbered  448,  of  whom  133  gave  their  entire  time  to  univer¬ 
sity  work. 

Authorities — A  Relic  of  Our  First  School,  Vol.  XXV,  B.  H.  S.  P. ; 
The  First  Schoolhouse  in  Buffalo,  Chrisfield  Johnson,  Vol.  I,  B.  H. 
S.  P. ;  The  Buffalo  Common  Schools,  O.  G.  Steele,  Vol.  I,  B.  H.  S.  P. ; 
Seneca  Mission  at  Buffalo  Creek,  Henry  R.  Howland,  Vol.  VI,  B.  H. 
S.  P. :  Joseph  Ellicott’s  Letter  Books,  Vol.  XXVI,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Buffalo 
and  the  Senecas,  Ketchum,  Vol.  II,  p.  203 ;  Reports  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  for  1839,  1846,  1851,  1853,  1854;  Reports  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  1889-90,  pp.  73-79 ;  1907-8,  p.  61 ; 
History  of  the  Central  School,  Ray  T.  Spencer  in  Report  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Education  for  1873 ;  City  Council  Proceedings,  1909,  pp. 
161-162  (Hutchinson);  1914,  p.  2686;  1921,  p.  2098  (Lewis  Ben¬ 
nett)  ;  1866,  pp.  27  and  366  (Ketchum)  ;  1915,  pp.  2717-41  (Emer¬ 
son)  ;  1916,  pp.  16-17;  1917,  pp.  182,  306  and  847  (Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion)  ;  1927,  p.  500  (Fosdick)  ;  Jesse  Ketchum  and  His  Times,  E.  J. 
Hathaway ;  75th  Anniversary  Memorial  of  Hutchinson  High  School ; 
Examination  of  the  Public  School  System  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  by 
the  Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1916;  Schools 
of  Buffalo,  J.  M.  Rice  in  Forum  for  November,  1892;  City  Charter 
of  1916,  Secs.  44  and  290;  Laws  of  New  York,  1917,  140th  Session, 
Vol.  Ill,  Chap.  786 ;  Teacher  Training  Agencies,  Thomas  E.  Finegan. 
Assembly  Docs.,  1916,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  62,  Part  2,  pp.  213-223;  The 
Buffalo  Law  School,  Charles  P.  Norton,  The  Green  Bag,  October, 
1889,  p.  431 :  Buffalo  City  Directory,  1888,  p.  90 ;  55th  Annual  Report 
of  the  Buffalo  Library;  History  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  Julian 
Park,  Ph.  D.,  Vol.  XXII,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  History  of  the  University  of 
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Buffalo,  Eli  H.  Long,  M.  D.;  Buffalo  Express,  September  22  and 
November  17,  1907 ;  October  27,  28  and  29,  1922 ;  Report  of  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  1920,  p.  89 ;  Iris,  1923 ;  Univer¬ 
sity  Bulletin,  April,  1920 ;  January,  1921 ;  Reports  of  the  Chancellor, 
1923-24;  1927-28,  p.  24;  1928-9,  pp.  6-7 ;  A  Memoir  of  Charles  P.  Nor¬ 
ton,  by  Julian  Park,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Buffalo  Studies,  Vol.  Ill, 
No.  3;  Buffalo  Evening  News,  July  14,  1923. 


FORT  ERIE  MONUMENT 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  LOCAL  JUDICIARY 

Supervised  by  Charles  B.  Wheeler,  former  justice  of  the  Supreme 

Court  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Of  the  three  major  branches  of  government,  the  judicial 
is  the  one  which  maintains  at  the  same  time  a  very  close 
contact  with  the  people,  the  greatest  freedom  from  merely 
partisan  attack  or  influence  and  the  highest  degree  of  popular 
respect.  It  interprets  and  applies  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
legislative  branch,  and  it  constitutes  the  protection  of  the 
people  against  error  or  abuse  of  power  by  the  executive 
branch.  It  is  the  governmental  authority  on  which  every 
individual  depends  for  the  preservation  of  his  rights  against 
encroachment  by  other  individuals.  There  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  the  assertion  that  the  civilization  of  a  country  is 
measured  by  the  justice  and  integrity  of  its  judicial  institu¬ 
tions.  The  manner  in  which  government  has  been  extended 
and  developed,  through  the  judicial  branch,  in  new-settled 
communities  on  this  continent  affords  one  of  the  very  im¬ 
pressive  object  lessons  of  American  history.  The  experience 
of  the  Niagara  Frontier  presents  a  typical  and  most  credit¬ 
able  illustration  of  the  process. 

EVOLUTION  OF  COURTS 

Few  whose  minds  have  become  habituated  to  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  government  fundamental  to  a  republic  realize 
today  that  in  colonial  times  the  law-enacting  and  law-inter¬ 
preting  as  well  as  the  law-enforcing  functions  centered  in  the 
executive,  who  was  himself  the  appointee  of,  and  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  to,  an  overseas  monarch.  No  act  of  the  Legislature 
could  become  law  without  the  Governor’s  consent.  He  was 
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chief  judge  of  the  court  of  final  resort.  His  associates  in 
the  council  were  practically  his  subordinates.  He  was  the 
representative  of  royal  authority  and  parliamentary  will. 
Councils,  courts  and  administrative  officers  were  only  his 
agents,  advisers  and  aids.  Assemblies  were  merely  an  order¬ 
ly  medium  through  which  to  make  known  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  Legislatures  were  joint  committees  to  prepare  bills 
subject  to  the  Governor’s  approval  and  to  that  of  the  Crown. 

Some  understanding  of  the  system  from  which  the  inde¬ 
pendent  judiciary  of  New  York  was  an  evolution  is  necessary 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  degree  of  progress  which  even 
the  first  steps  represented.  When  the  State  was  organized 
under  its  first  Constitution  in  1777,  the  natural  thought  of 
the  time  called  for  a  great  reduction  of  the  powers  previously 
concentrated  in  the  Governor,  but  the  opinion  still  prevailed 
that  even  local  judges,  and  most  other  local  officials,  should 
be  appointed  by  a  central  authority,  instead  of  obtaining  their 
positions  by  vote  of  the  people.  The  attempt  was  rather  to 
transfer  the  appointing  power  from  the  executive  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch,  which  was  considered  more  representative  of 
the  populace,  than  to  extend  it  directly  to  the  citizens  them¬ 
selves.  Thus  a  Council  of  Appointment  was  created,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Governor,  who  at  first  had  only  a  casting  vote,  and 
four  Senators,  selected  by  the  Assembly.  This  plan  was 
retained  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  in  1801  the 
Governor’s  powers  were  made  concurrent  with  those  exer¬ 
cised  by  other  members  of  the  council. 

On  the  Niagara  Frontier,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
the  earliest  judicial  officers  were  justices  of  the  peace.  These 
were  designated  by  the  Council  of  Appointment  at  Albany  for 
the  first  44  years  of  State  independence,  as  were  other  offi¬ 
cers.  When  the  Governor  and  the  council  were  politically 
in  accord,  the  influence  of  the  executive  usually  dominated, 
and  in  common  thought  appointments  were  credited  to  the 
Governor,  but  the  council  was  the  medium  through  which 
they  were  made  and  which  in  conflicts  prevailed  against  the 
Governor. 
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COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS 

The  tribunal  which  became  the  principal  instrument  of 
local  government  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  was  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  It  was  an  in¬ 
heritance  from  colonial  times,  having  been  established  in 
1691.  Originally  it  was  held  by  a  judge  and  three  justices, 
or  by  any  three  of  them,  appointed  for  each  county,  though 
at  different  times  the  number  of  judges  and  assistant  justices 
varied.  The  earlier  judges  in  the  original  and  later  Niagara 
county,  such  as  Augustus  Porter,  Samuel  Tupper,  Samuel 
Wilkeson,  Robert  Fleming,  William  Hotchkiss  and  Silas  Hop¬ 
kins,  represented  this  court.  Of  these  only  William  Hotch¬ 
kiss  of  Lewiston  was  a  lawyer — the  first  to  become  a  judge 
within  this  area.  All  derived  title  from  the  Council  of  Ap¬ 
pointment.  The  Constitution  of  1821  gave  to  the  Governor, 
subject  to  the  Senate’s  confirmation  the  appointment  of  all 
judicial  officers,  except  justices  of  the  peace.  These  were  to 
be  named  by  the  supervisors  of  the  towns  and  the  judges  of 
the  county  courts,  but  if  there  was  disagreement  among  them 
the  appointments  were  made  by  the  Governor.  This  plan, 
however,  proved  impracticable,  and  in  1826  the  justices  of 
the  peace  were  made  elective  by  the  people. 

As  the  separation  of  Erie  and  Niagara  counties  occurred 
in  1821,  each  obtained  its  own  county  court  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  that  year.  For  Erie  county  Gov.  Joseph  C.  Yates 
appointed  Ebenezer  Walden  as  the  first  judge  resident  in 
Buffalo  who  was  selected  from  the  bar.  The  later  judges  who 
served  under  appointment  of  the  Governor  were  Thomas  C. 
Love,  1828-29;  Philander  Bennett,  1829-37;  James  Stryker, 
1837-41;  Joseph  Clary,  January  15-26,  1841;  Nathan  K. 
Hall,  1841-45;  Frederick  P.  Stevens,  1845-47. 

In  Niagara  county  the  first  lawyer  to  reach  the  bench 
was,  as  stated,  William  Hotchkiss.  After  the  separation 
from  Erie,  two  laymen — Silas  Hopkins  (1823-28)  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Fleming  (1828-33)  were  appointed.  The  regular  suc¬ 
cession  of  lawyer-judges  began  with  Nathan  Dayton  (1833- 
36).  He  was  followed  by  Washington  Hunt  (1836-41),  Elias 
Ransom  (1841-46),  Jonathan  L.  Woods  (1846). 
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COUNTY  COURT 

The  Constitution  of  1846  transformed  the.  old  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  except  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York, 
into  what  since  has  been  known  as  the  County  Court,  and 
the  judges  were  made  elective.  Two  justices  of  the  peace 
were  associated  with  the  County  Judge  to  hold  courts  of 
sessions.  In  Erie  county  Judge  Frederick  P.  Stevens,  already 
serving  by  appointment,  was  elected  for  a  full  term.  Follow¬ 
ing  him  the  County  Judges  were:  Jesse  Walker,  1851-52; 
James  Sheldon,  1852-64;  Stephen  Lockwood,  1864-68;  Ros¬ 
well  L.  Burrows,  1868-72;  Albert  Haight,  1872-77;  George 
W.  Cothran,  January  to  November,  1877 ;  William  W.  Ham¬ 
mond,  1878-89;  Joseph  V.  Seaver,  1890-95;  Edward  K. 
Emery,  1896-1906;  Harry  L.  Taylor,  1907-13;  Philip  A. 
Laing,  1914-19;  George  B.  Burd,  May  to  December,  1919; 
Thomas  H.  Noonan,  1920-25;  George  H.  Rowe,  1926 — ; 
Frank  Bret  Thorn,  special,  1926 — . 

The  Niagara  county  judges  elected  after  1846  were: 
Hiram  Gardner,  1847-51;  Levi  F.  Bowen,  1851-52;  Elias 
Ransom,  1852-57;  Alfred  Holmes,  1857-65;  George  D.  La- 
mont,  1865-68;  Hiram  Gardner,  1868-73;  Levi  F.  Bowen, 
1873-78;  Frank  Brundage,  1878-83;  Cyrus  E.  Davis,  Jan¬ 
uary  to  November,  1883;  Alvah  K.  Potter,  1883-89;  David 
Millar,  1890-95;  Charles  Hickey,  1896-1913;  Norman  J. 
Fish,  1914-19;  Charles  Hickey,  1920-27;  William  A.  Gold, 
1927 — . 

The  Constitution  of  1821  reduced  the  term  of  County 
Judges  to  five  years.  It  was  made  four  years  in  1846  and 
extended  to  six  years  in  1894. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT 

The  same  act  of  1691  which  established  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  created  the  Supreme  Court,  consisting  originally 
of  a  chief  justice,  a  second  judge  and  three  associate  justices. 
All  were  appointed,  of  course,  by  the  provincial  Governor. 
The  first  State  Constitution  (1777)  continued  the  existing 
judicial  organization,  but  added  a  Chancellor  to  the  Supreme 
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Court,  organizing  a  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  following  year. 
This  Constitution  also  created  a  new  court  for  the  trial  of 
impeachments  and  correction  of  errors.  That  body  included 
the  entire  Senate.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  law- 
enacting  branch  never,  in  its  capacity  as  a  court,  declared 
any  law  unconstitutional.  First  judges  of  the  County  Court 
and  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  held  office  during  good 
behavior  or  until  the  age  of  60. 

The  Niagara  Frontier,  however,  did  not  attain  sufficient 
population  to  become  greatly  interested  in  the  higher  courts 
until  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1821.  That 
instrument  provided  for  the  division  of  the  State  into  cir¬ 
cuits — not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  eight.  In  each  a 
circuit  judge  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  powers 
of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus  the  court  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  new  centers  of  population,  furnishing  a  tribunal 
by  which  legal  controversies  of  citizens  might  be  determined 
at  places  near  their  homes.  The  Legislature  exercised  the 
full  privilege  permitted  under  the  Constitution  by  creating 
eight  districts  (April  17,  1823).  The  eighth  district  was 
made  up  of  Erie,  Niagara,  Orleans,  Genesee,  Wyoming,  Al¬ 
legany,  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua  counties,  and  so  it  has 
been  constituted  ever  since. 

The  first  Supreme  Court  judge  for  the  eighth  district  was 
William  B.  Rochester,  appointed  on  April  21,  1823.  His  suc¬ 
cessors,  previous  to  1846,  were:  Albert  H.  Tracy,  1826; 
John  Birdsall,  1826;  Addison  Gardner,  1829;  John  B.  Skin¬ 
ner,  1838;  Nathan  Dayton,  1838. 

The  old  Supreme  Court  at  Albany,  as  distinguished  from 
the  body  of  circuit  judges,  was  reduced  to  a  chief  justice  and 
two  associates,  and  became  a  superior  tribunal  for  reviewing 
decisions. 

The  Constitution  of  1846  established  the  judicial  system 
of  the  State  much  as  it  has  since  remained.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  was  created,  to  be  composed  of  lawyers  only,  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  Court  of  Errors,  which  included  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  trial  of  impeachments  was  the  only  judicial  func¬ 
tion  left  to  the  legislative  branch.  The  eight  judicial  districts 
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were  preserved  with  provision  for  four  justices  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  and  more,  as  needed,  in  New  York  City.  A  ninth  dis¬ 
trict  was  added  in  1907.  The  reviewing  function  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  was  continued  under  the  designation  of  the 
General  Term.  All  judges  for  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  well 
as  the  Supreme  Court  were  made  elective.  The  revolution 
from  the  days  of  an  all-appointive  judiciary  was  complete, 
except  that  the  Governor  continued  to  make  temporary  ap¬ 
pointments  to  fill  vacancies. 

The  constitutional  changes  after  1846  did  not  alter  mate¬ 
rially  the  fundamental  organization  of  the  judiciary.  Under 
the  Constitution  of  1894  the  old  General  Term  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  Appellate  Division,  and  the  State  was  divided 
into  four  departments  for  carrying  out  the  review  function. 
This  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  judges 
adapted  the  system  to  the  business  which  the  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation  demanded  of  the  courts.  The  justices  who  have  served 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  eighth  judicial  dis¬ 
trict  make  up  a  very  distinguished  roster.  They  were  law¬ 
yers  who  abandoned  private  practice  for  a  governmental 
service  which  has  been  held  to  the  highest  standards  of  legal 
learning  and  integrity.  The  names  of  those  who  have  served 
since  the  office  was  made  elective  are  as  follows : 

James  G.  Hoyt,  James  Mullett,  Seth  E.  Sill,  Rich¬ 
ard  P.  Marvin,  Moses  Taggart,  Levi  F.  Bowen,  Benja¬ 
min  F.  Green,  Noah  Davis,  Jr.,  Martin  Grover,  Charles 
Daniels,  George  Barker,  George  D.  Lamont,  John  L.  Talcott, 
William  H.  Henderson,  Albert  Haight,  Loran  L.  Lewis, 
Thomas  Corlett,  Henry  A.  Childs,  Hamilton  Ward,  John  S. 
Lambert,  Manley  C.  Green,  Edward  W.  Hatch,  Frank  C. 
Laughlin,  Alfred  Spring,  Robert  C.  Titus,  Truman  C.  White, 
John  Woodward,  Warren  B.  Hooker,  Daniel  J.  Kenefick, 
Louis  W.  Marcus,  Charles  B.  Wheeler,  Frederick  W.  Kruse, 
Herbert  P.  Bissell,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  Edward  K.  Emery, 
Charles  H.  Brown,  Charles  A.  Pooley,  Harry  L.  Taylor, 
Thomas  H.  Dowd,  George  W.  Cole,  Wesley  C.  Dudley,  Charles 
B.  Sears,  Philip  A.  Laing,  Alonzo  G.  Hinkley,  George  E. 
Pierce,  Edward  R.  O’Malley,  Harley  N.  Crosby,  Clinton  T. 
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Horton,  Asher  B.  Emery,  Thomas  H.  Noonan,  James  E.  Nor¬ 
ton,  Philip  A.  Sullivan,  George  A.  Larkin,  Samuel  J.  Harris, 
Almon  W.  Lytle,  Sanford  T.  Church,  Bernard  B.  Ackerman, 
Clarence  MacGregor. 

Judges  Martin  Grover,  Sanford  E.  Church,  Albert  Haight 
and  Cuthbert  W.  Pound  have  represented  the  eighth  district 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Judges  Grover  Haight  and  Pound 
were  advanced  from  the  Supreme  Court  and  Judge  Church 
was  elected  from  civil  life. 

SURROGATES 

After  the  organization  of  the  State,  the  Surrogates  were 
appointed  at  first  by  the  Council  of  Appointment  and  later 
by  the  Governor  until  1846,  when  the  office  was  combined 
with  that  of  County  Judge,  except  in  counties  having  more 
than  40,000  inhabitants.  Erie  county’s  population  exceeded 
that  limit.  Surrogates,  like  other  judges,  were  made  elective 
by  the  Constitution  of  1846.  The  following  review  of  the 
development  of  this  branch  of  government  is  contributed  by 
Louis  B.  Hart,  Surrogate  of  Erie  county: 

The  present  Surrogates’  courts  in  New  York  State 
were  organized  pursuant  to  Article  VI,  Section  15,  of 
the  Constitution.  In  early  colonial  times  under  the 
Dutch  regime,  the  Holland  Company  was  formed  and 
was  given  very  broad  powers  by  the  government  of 
Holland.  That  company  appointed  a  Governor  of  the 
province  of  New  Amsterdam,  who  constituted  courts 
with  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  all  civil  and  criminal 
matters  and  had  jurisdiction  over  the  probate  of  wills 
and  the  administration  of  estates.  Under  the  English, 
this  procedure  was  largely  abolished,  and  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  probate  matters  and  the  administration  of  estates 
was  put  under  ecclesiastical  courts,  pursuant  to  the  rule 
in  vogue  in  England.  The  chief  of  this  court  was  called 
an  Ordinary.  He  had  authority  to  hear,  try  and  deter¬ 
mine  all  matters  relating  to  wills  and  the  granting  of 
administrations.  He  delegated  this  authority,  in  a  lim- 
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ited  degree,  to  various  men,  appointed  in  different  parts 
of  the  province,  as  circumstances  required.  These  ap¬ 
pointees  exercised  original  jurisdiction,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Ordinary.  Later  these  Ordinaries  and 
subordinates  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
province,  who  had  exclusive  control  of  all  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  estates  of  decedents.  This  status  continued 
until  the  adoption  of  the  first  State  Constitution. 

“Dr.  Bridges,  afterward  named  chief  justice,  was 
named  as  delegate  by  Governor  Cornbury  in  1692,  and 
it  was  he  who  first  introduced  the  title  of  Surrogate  by 
adding  it  to  his  signature  of  official  documents.”  This 
is  taken  from  Redfield,  McAdam  edition,  page  79,  Mat¬ 
ter  of  Brick,  15  Abbott’s  Practice,  pages  12  to  22. 

All  letters  testamentary  were  issued  in  the  preroga¬ 
tive  office  in  New  York  City  in  the  name  of  the  Governor 
under  the  prerogative  seal,  and  the  will  was  recorded  in 
the  Prerogative  Court,  located  in  the  office  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  As  the  colonies  grew,  many  deputies  or  delegates, 
to  whom  probate  authority  was  delegated,  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  In  them  was  vested  extremely  limited  juris¬ 
diction. 

After  the  organization  of  the  State,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Surrogates’  courts  was  limited  to  the  control  of 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  had 
a  right  to  review  matters,  not  only  on  the  testimony 
taken,  but  to  take  new  testimony  and  to  consider  and 
determine  matters  on  the  issues  raised  or  on  the  further 
testimony  taken. 

Under  the  present  law,  Surrogates  have  very  broad, 
general  jurisdiction  and  powers,  subject  only  to  review 
on  appeal,  which  appeals  are  taken  directly  to  the  Appel¬ 
late  Division. 

The  first  Surrogates  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
the  original  Niagara  county  were:  Archibald  S.  Clarke, 
1808-13;  Otis  R.  Hopkins,  1812-13;  Amos  Callender, 
1813-15;  Ebenezer  Johnson,  1815-21. 

On  the  formation  of  Erie  county,  the  first  Surrogate 
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was  Roswell  Chapin,  who  served  from  1821  to  1828.  His 
successors,  by  appointment  or  election,  were :  Ebenezer 
Johnson,  1828-32;  Martin  Chittenden,  1832;  P.  Bennett, 
1832-33;  Israel  T.  Hatch,  1833-36;  Samuel  Caldwell, 
1836-41;  Thomas  C.  Love,  1841-45;  Peter  M.  Vosburgh, 
1845-51;  Charles  D.  Norton,  1852-55;  Abram  Thorn, 
1856-59;  Charles  C.  Severance,  1860-63;  Jonathan  Has- 
call,  1864-67;  Horatio  Seymour,  1868-72;  Zebulon  Fer¬ 
ris,  1872-83;  Jacob  Stern,  1883-95;  Louis  W.  Marcus, 
1896-1905;  Louis  B.  Hart,  1905—. 

It  was  under  Surrogate  Louis  W.  Marcus,  who  is 
sometimes  called  the  father  of  the  jury-trial  system  in 
Surrogates’  courts  of  New  York,  that  the  first  general 
revision  of  practice  was  attempted.  Legislation  was 
passed  giving  to  litigants  the  right  of  trial  of  certain 
issues  in  the  Surrogate’s  Court  by  jury.  The  bill  failed 
of  signature,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  agitation 
under  which  the  present  system  of  trials  by  jury  in  the 
contest  of  wills  originated. 

On  the  accession  of  Louis  W.  Marcus  to  the  Supreme 
Court  bench  on  November  25,  1905,  Louis  B.  Hart  was 
appointed  Surrogate  by  Gov.  Higgins.  He  was  elected 
to  the  office  in  1906  and  has  continued  to  serve  since  that 
time.  Judge  Hart  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
appointed  prior  to  1914  for  the  revision  of  the  Surro¬ 
gates’  practice  and  Decedents’  Estate  law,  which  resulted 
in  the  present  Surrogate  Court  act.  Under  this  law 
trial  of  contests  of  wills  by  jury  was  legalized.  Judge 
Hart  also  was  a  member  of  the  commission  which  formu¬ 
lated  the  present  Decedent  Estate  law  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Surrogate  Court  act  which  became  effective 
on  September  1,  1930. 

The  present  Decedents’  Estate  law  made  many  and 
radical  changes  in  the  old  method  of  distribution  of  prop¬ 
erty,  doing  away  with  all  of  the  canons  of  descent  and 
distribution,  and  classing  the  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  in  the  same  method,  so  that  there  should  be  but 
one  method  of  distribution,  extending  the  rights  of  the 
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surviving  husband  or  widow,  taking  the  dower  right 
away  from  the  widow  and  giving  her  a  greater  absolute 
interest  in  the  property  of  her  late  husband,  and  taking 
the  right  of  courtesy  from  the  husband  and  giving  him 
equal  rights  in  the  property  of  his  wife.  As  matters  now 
stand,  the  Surrogate’s  Court  has  very  broad  and  equitable 
jurisdiction,  with  full  power  to  decide  all  matters  arising 
in  the  administration  of  estates,  probate  or  intestate,  and 
to  determine  finally,  subject  only  to  appeal  to  the  Appel¬ 
late  Division,  of  all  matters  in  litigation.  Contests  of 
wills  may  be  tried  before  the  Surrogate  alone,  or,  if  the 
contestant  so  demands,  before  the  Surrogate  and  a  jury, 
or  may  be  remitted  by  the  Surrogate  to  be  tried  before 
a  Supreme  Court  justice  of  the  district  and  a  jury. 

See  Breck’s  Estate,  15  Abbott’s  Practice,  12  and  14; 
Connell’s  Will,  75  Misc.,  574  to  575;  Matter  of  Martin’s 
Will,  80  Misc.,  page  17 ;  Matter  of  Morris,  154  Misc., 
page  374,  for  exhaustive  historical  review. 

DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS 

The  Constitution  convention  of  1777  appointed  an  Attor¬ 
ney  General  as  one  of  the  officers  immediately  needed  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  naming  Egbert  Benson  as  the  incum¬ 
bent.  This,  of  course,  was  the  continuation  of  an  office,  pre¬ 
viously  filled  by  appointment  of  the  Crown  or  the  Governor. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  Attorneys  Gen¬ 
eral  were  selected  by  the  Council  of  Appointment,  becoming- 
elective  in  1846.  Noted  names  among  the  incumbents  in 
that  appointive  period  were  those  of  Aaron  Burr,  Morgan 
Lewis,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Thomas  Addis  Emmett  and  Martin 
Van  Buren.  The  duties  of  public  attorney  and  law  adviser 
for  the  entire  state  soon  became  too  great  for  one  man,  and 
in  1796  the  Legislature  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
seven  assistant  attorneys  general,  distributed  among  as 
many  districts.  These  assistants  were  charged  with  the  duty 
of  conducting  criminal  prosecutions  in  behalf  of  the  State. 
This  part  of  the  state,  then  included  in  Ontario  county, 
formed  the  fifth  district,  for  which  Thomas  R.  Gold  was 
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attorney.  In  1801  the  title  of  the  office  became  District 
Attorney,  and  the  number  of  districts  was  increased  to  thir¬ 
teen.  Niagara  and  the  other  western  counties,  as  far  east 
as  Seneca,  were  included  in  the  fifth  district,  for  which 
Daniel  Cady  was  the  first  attorney  (February  28,  1813).  A 
statute  of  1818  required  the  appointment  of  a  separate  at¬ 
torney  for  each  county,  but  the  title  of  “District  Attorney/’ 
instead  of  the  more  logical  “County  Attorney,”  was  retained 
and  has  been  used  ever  since.  The  first  District  Attorney 
for  Niagara  county  was  Charles  G.  Olmstead,  appointed 
June  11,  1818.  Heman  B.  Potter  of  Buffalo  succeeded  Mr. 
Olmstead  and  was  in  office  when  Erie  and  Niagara  counties 
were  separated.  He  was  continued  in  office  as  the  first  attor¬ 
ney  for  Erie  county  alone,  while  Zina  F.  Colvin  assumed 
similar  functions  in  the  new  Niagara  county. 

The  Constitution  of  1821  transferred  the  appointment  of 
district  attorneys  from  the  Council  of  Appointment  to  the 
county  courts — that  is,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions.  The  office  became  elective  under 
the  Constitution  of  1846.  The  first  elective  District  Attor¬ 
ney  for  Erie  county  was  Benjamin  H.  Austin  (1847)  and  for 
Niagara  county  Sherburne  B.  Piper,  who  previously  had  been 
serving  by  appointment. 

From  The  Constitutional  History  of  New  York  by  Charles  Z. 
Lincoln. 

The  evolution  of  the  office  (of  District  Attorney) 
from  that  of  the  Attorney  General,  whose  place  he  takes 
and  whose  functions  he  performs  in  the  county,  shows 
that,  although  the  method  of  selection  has  been  changed 
from  State  to  local  authority,  the  inherent  quality  of 
the  office  has  not  been  changed,  and  it  may  still  be  classed 
among  State  offices,  except  with  reference  to  the  method 
of  choosing  an  incumbent.  The  legislative  intent  on  this 
subject  is  further  manifest  from  the  executive  law 
(1892)  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  whenever  required  by  the  Governor,  to  attend  any 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  appear  before  the  grand 
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jury  and  take  charge  of  a  criminal  prosecution  then 
pending;  and  while  so  attending  for  this  purpose  he  shall 
exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  on  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney,  and  that  officer  shall  become  subordinate  to  the 
Attorney  General  in  such  a  case,  and  subject  to  his 
direction. 

LOCAL  COURTS 

The  Constitution  of  1821  recognized  the  office  of  Recorder 
in  cities  and  gave  it  a  five-year  term  the  same  as  county 
judges.  This  court  was  created  for  Buffalo  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  1839.  The  appointment  was  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  The  court  was  established  in  1840  with  Horatio  J. 
Stow  as  Recorder.  It  was  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction 
the  same  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  The 
office  was  made  elective  by  the  new  Constitution  in  1846. 

That  Constitution  also  authorized  the  Legislature  to 
establish  in  cities  inferior  local  courts  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction.  Under  this  sanction  the  Legislature  in  1854 
created  for  Buffalo  the  Superior  Court,  into  which  the 
Recorder’s  Court  was  merged.  The  Recorder  became  a  judge 
in  the  new  court.  The  Superior  Court  passed  out  of  existence 
from  January  1,  1896,  under  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  1894.  The  judges  then  in  office  became  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  origin  of  a  court  which  filled  an  important  place  in 
the  regulation  of  public  order  is  described  as  follows  in  the 
Buffalo  City  Directory  for  1838: 

The  appointment  of  a  Police  Justice  in  and  for  the 
city  of  Buffalo  has  had  a  salutary  effect  in  preserving  the 
peace  and  morals  of  the  place.  Since  the  appointment  of 
his  honor,  James  L.  Barton,  as  Police  Justice,  crime  has 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  time  and  expense  heretofore 
attending  the  trial  and  disposal  of  prisoners  greatly 
lessened  and  facilitated  (sic).  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Police  Justice  is  co-extensive  with  the  county  of  Erie, 
and  all  criminal  processes  issued  by  justices  of  the  peace 
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in  the  city  are  made  returnable  before  him.  All  courts 
of  special  sessions  are  held  at  the  police  office.  By  a 
statutory  provision  the  judges  of  the  county  courts,  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen  of  the  city  are  empowered 
to  associate  with  the  Police  Justice  in  forming  such  court, 
over  which  court  the  Police  Justice  presides  and  deter¬ 
mines  such  case  as  comes  within  his  jurisdiction. 

The  city  charter  of  1853  made  the  Police  Justice,  like 
most  other  municipal  officers,  elective.  As  population  in¬ 
creased,  assistants  were  given  him,  who  were  designated 
“justices  to  the  police.”  Justices  of  the  peace  also  served 
regularly  as  magistrates. 

Police  Justice  Thomas  Murphy  in  1907  began  to  hold  spe¬ 
cial  sessions  for  hearing  the  cases  of  juvenile  offenders.  This 
was  one  of  the  earliest  children’s  courts  in  this  country,  if 
not  the  first.  The  system  was  given  formal  sanction  under 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,  effective  on  January  1,  1912, 
whereby  a  regularly  constituted  Children’s  Court  was  organ¬ 
ized,  with  Judge  George  E.  Judge  presiding. 

With  the  growth  of  the  city  the  need  developed  for  more 
courts  of  lesser  jurisdiction  to  be  conducted  by  lawyers.  This 
was  met  in  May,  1880,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  creating 
the  Municipal  Court.  It  originally  consisted  of  two  judges, 
George  S.  Wardwell  and  George  A.  Lewis.  Later  judges  of 
this  court  were  Louis  Braunlein,  Charles  W.  Hinson,  Otto 
W.  Volger,  Clark  H.  Hammond  and  Devoe  P.  Hodson. 

In  1910  a  further  reorganization  and  expansion  occurred 
by  the  establishment  of  the  City  Court,  into  which  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Court  and  the  Police  Justice’s  court  were  merged.  Thus 
the  principle  at  last  was  recognized  that  the  local  judiciary 
should  be  recruited  exclusively  from  men  educated  in  the 
law.  The  City  Court  consists  of  a  chief  judge  and  seven 
associates.  William  P.  Brennan  was  the  first  chief  judge, 
succeeded  in  1921  by  George  W.  Woltz.  Other  judges  of  this 
court  have  been :  Peter  Maul,  Albert  A.  Hartzell,  Simon  A. 
Nash,  Devoe  P.  Hodson,  George  E.  Judge,  Thomas  H. 
Noonan,  Patrick  J.  Keeler,  George  L.  Hager,  Clifford  Me- 
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Laughlin,  Frank  W.  Standart,  Karl  A.  McCormick,  Harry 
B.  Lamson,  J.  Adam  Weiss,  Clifford  J.  Chipman,  Samuel  J. 
Dickey,  Harry  L.  Nuese.  The  business  of  this  court  became 
so  great  as  to  justify  the  erection  for  its  use  of  the  new  City 
Court  building,  completed  in  1930. 

FEDERAL  COURT 

Until  1900  cases  arising  under  United  States  jurisdiction 
were  heard  in  the  courts  of  the  Northern  district  of  New 
York,  in  which  Erie  and  Niagara  counties  were  included 
with  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  state,  outside  the  metropo¬ 
lis.  Nathan  K.  Hall  of  Buffalo  was  appointed  judge  of  this 
court  in  1852.  An  act  of  Congress  organized  the  seventeen 
western  counties  of  the  state  as  the  Western  district,  for 
which  a  Federal  court  was  organized  in  1901,  with  John  R. 
Hazel  as  judge.  The  business  of  the  court  increased  with 
the  expansion  of  Federal  authority,  particularly  after  the 
adoption  of  the  prohibition  law,  and  in  1927  an  additional 
judge  was  authorized.  Judge  Simon  L.  Adler  of  Rochester 
was  appointed.  Judge  Hazel  retired  on  account  of  age  on 
March  21,  1931. 

BUILDING  UP  CIVIL  SERVICE  LAW 

The  development  of  law  is  a  process  in  which  the  execu¬ 
tive,  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  government  all  take 
part.  The  judicial  branch  is  the  one  through  which  the  citi¬ 
zen  himself  may  proceed,  when  necessary,  to  compel  the 
action  of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches.  In  this 
process  of  law-building,  the  work  in  which  citizens  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  through  actions  originating  in  local  courts,  have  made 
a  most  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  evolution  of  better 
government  in  the  state  and  nation,  as  well  as  locally,  is  in 
the  field  of  civil  service  reform.  The  first  merit-system  law 
for  the  state  was  adopted  upon  recommendation  of  and  signed 
by  Gov.  Grover  Cleveland,  recently  Mayor  of  Buffalo.  Liti¬ 
gation  became  necessary,  however,  to  make  this  law  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  respected  force  in  government,  and  Buffalo  citizens 
initiated  proceedings  which  had  this  effect. 
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The  Common  Council  of  Buffalo  refused  to  include  in  its 
annual  appropriations  any  provision  for  the  salary  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  William  F.  Kip. 
He  accordingly  brought  suit  for  compensation  for  six  months’ 
service  already  performed.  The  appeal,  argued  by  Frank 
C.  Laughlin  for  the  city  and  by  Ansley  Wilcox  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  was  decided  on  October  7,  1890.  In  an 
opinion  by  Judge  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  with  all  judges  con¬ 
curring,  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  city  was  “liable 
to  an  officer  legally  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
civil  service  acts,  and  the  regulations  properly  made  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  such  provisions,  for  an  amount  which  shall  be  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  such  services,”  and  that  “a  fail¬ 
ure  between  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  to  agree  on  any 
sum  cannot  and  will  not  absolve  the  city  from  its  obligation 
to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation  for  services  thus  legally 
rendered  by  the  secretary  of  the  city  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion.” 

A  more  vital  action,  decided  on  the  same  date  (October 
7,  1890)  disposed  for  all  time  of  the  contention,  raised  by  the 
opposition,  that  the  civil  service  acts  were  unconstitutional 
and  void.  This  suit  was  brought  by  Sherman  S.  Rogers  as 
a  taxpayer  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  restrain  the  Common 
Council  and  Mayor  from  paying  a  street  and  health  inspector, 
who  had  been  appointed  in  disregard  of  civil  service  rules. 
Mr.  Rogers  was  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Ansley  Wilcox  conducted  the  case  for  him,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Sheehan  argued,  in  behalf  of  the  Mayor  and  Council, 
that  the  civil  service  acts  were  unconstitutional.  Again  the 
opinion  was  written  by  Judge  Peckham,  all  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  concurring.  It  laid  down  broadly  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  purposes  of  the  civil  service  acts,  and  became  the 
foundation  on  which  further  progress  in  the  development  of 
reform  was  built.  The  opinion  of  Judge  Peckham  becomes, 
therefore,  a  feature  of  local  history,  and  some  portions  of  it 
are  herewith  transferred  from  New  York  Reports,  Vol. 
CXXIII,  pp.  177-190. 
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Long  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  first  so-called  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  by  the  Federal  Congress,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  that  service  and  the  method  of  appointment 
thereto  had  become  the  subject  of  most  anxious  thought 
on  the  part  of  many  upright,  intelligent  and  experienced 
men.  The  semi-barbarous  maxim  that  “to  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils”  had  been  the  foundation  stone  upon 
which  the  system  of  appointments  to  the  civil  service  of 
the  nation  had  been  placed  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
system  had  gro\^n  to  such  proportions  under  the  neces¬ 
sary  enlargement  of  the  service,  and  it  had  become  in 
practice  so  entirely  the  creature  of  political  chiefs,  that 
the  appointing  power  was  regarded  merely  as  a  formal 
means  of  registering  and  legalizing  the  appointments  to 
office  which  had  already  been  substantially  made  by 
them.  Such  a  system  took  from  the  officer,  who  was  to 
make  the  appointment,  all  sense  of  personal  or  official 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  the  country,  and  substi¬ 
tuted  in  its  stead  the  feeling  that  he  was  responsible  only 
to  his  party  to  make  such  appointments  to  office  as  the 
leading  men  therein  should  choose  to  ask  for. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  as  the  numbers  of 
officers  increased,  and  the  numbers  of  applicants  there¬ 
for  increased  in  even  greater  proportion,  a  general 
scramble  for  office  became  the  accompaniment  of  every 
change  of  administration,  and  to  such  an  extent  was  it 
carried  that  the  officers  of  the  government  had  really 
not  the  time  to  spare  for  the  discharge  of  the  other  duties 
pertaining  to  their  office,  because  of  the  constant  de¬ 
mand  upon  their  time  and  attention  made  by  office  seek¬ 
ers  and  their  supporters.  The  chief  reason  for  an 
appointment  was  the  political  work  done  by  the  appli¬ 
cant  and  his  supposed  power  to  do  more,  and  thus  an 
appointment  to  an  office  in  the  civil  list  was  regarded 
as  a  fit  and  proper  reward  for  purely  political  and 
partisan  service.  No  one  can  believe  that  such  a  system 
was  calculated  to  produce  a  service  fit  for  the  only  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  offices  are  created,  viz. :  the  discharge  of 
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duties  necessary  to  be  performed  in  order  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  business  may  be  properly  and  efficiently  transacted. 
The  continuous  and  systematic  filling  of  all  the  offices  of 
a  great  and  industrious  nation  by  such  means  became 
conclusive  proof  in  the  minds  of  many  that  the  nation 
itself  had  not  in  such  matters  emerged  from  the  semi- 
barbarous  state,  and  that  it  had  failed  to  obtain  the 
full  benefits  arising  from  an  advanced  and  refined 
civilization. 

The  government,  it  was  said,  in<such  case  where  pub¬ 
lic  offices  are  thus  filled,  is  looked  upon  as  an  enemy’s 
country,  fit  to  be  raided  and  conquered,  and  to  obtain 
possession  of  it  is  a  desirable  thing,  because  all  the  offices, 
within  the  gift  of  those  who  administer  it,  are  lawful 
spoil  of  war,  and  to  be  parceled  out  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
victorious  party  to  their  faithful  followers  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  past  political  services,  or  in  expectation  of  future 
support  of  the  same  nature.  Possession  of office  under 
such  a  system  is  to  be  the  reward  of  party  fidelity  and 
party  service. 

Contests  between  political  parties  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  must,  in  the  absence  of  some  great  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  question,  degenerate  into  mere  struggles  for 
the  possession  of  the  spoils  of  office,  and  they  necessarily 
bring  out  every  low,  selfish  and  sordid  quality  of  the 
participants  therein,  and  corruption  and  fraud  at  the 
elections  become  the  usual  accessories  thereto.  In  these 
contests  all  principle  is  lost  sight  of,  and  a  victory  is 
regarded  as  a  simple  means  by  which  to  obtain  or  retain 
possession  of  office. 

Views  of  this  nature  were  held  by  numbers  of  men 
long  before  any  legislation  upon  the  subject  had  become 
possible.  The  prevailing  system  finally  became,  as  was 
alleged,  so  subversive  of  every  right  principle  upon 
which  the  business  of  the  public  ought  to  be  conducted 
that  the  attention  of  Congress  was  at  length  so  far 
drawn  to  it  as  to  result  in  the  passage  by  it  of  the  first 
statute  upon  that  subject.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the 
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Federal  legislation  in  regard  to  civil  service  reform  has 
as  yet  proceeded  very  far,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  a  change  to  another  and,  it  is  thought  by  many,  a  much 
better  system  of  filling  the  public  offices. 

Legislation  in  the  same  direction  as  that  contained 
in  the  act  of  Congress  was  soon  inaugurated  in  this  state. 
It  had  been  with  us  precisely  as  it  had  been  with  the 
Federal  authorities,  and  we  were  in  no  manner  behind 
them  in  a  practical*  prompt  and  thorough  adhesion  to  the 
truth  of  the  maxim  already  quoted.  The  same  force 
which  had  operated  in  the  national  Congress  and  had 
caused  the  Federal  civil  service  legislation  appeared  in 
our  State  capital,  and  legislation  looking  substantially  to 
the  same  end  as  that  of  the  acts  of  Congress  was  enacted 
by  our  Legislature. 

The  fact  must  be  fully  recognized  that  the  duties 
connected  with  the  vast  majority  of  offices  in  both  the 
FederaL  and  State  governments  are  in  no  sense  political, 
and  that  a  proper  performance  of  those  duties  would 
give^>  one  the  least  idea  whether  the  incumbent  of  the 
offir^rJ  ere  a  member  of  one  political  party  or  another. 

, .  w^s  announced  by  its  adherents  and  promoters  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  principles  of  this  new 
system  of  filling  the  civil  offices  that  where  the  political 
views  of  the  incumbent  of  public  office  could  not  right¬ 
fully  affect  or  in  any  manner  determine  the  means  or 
method  of  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  and 
where  he  stood  in  no  confidential  position  towards  a 
superior,  in  such  case  his  appointment  to  or  his  tenure 
of  such  office  should  in  no  way  depend  upon  or  be  affected 
by  his  “politics.”  Instead  of  the  old  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  appointment,  a  new  one  was  proclaimed,  which 
was  to  be  based  solely  upon  merit,  to  be  proved  by  an 
open,  public  and  competitive  examination,  free  to  all 
candidates,  and  the  person  who  was  best  qualified,  all 
proper  circumstances  being  considered,  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  Legislation  looking  to  this  end  was  enacted  in 
New  York.  The  full  benefits  of  such  a  system  have  not 
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yet,  it  is  said,  been  given  by  the  legislation  in  question, 
because  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  But  it  is  claimed  that 
even  such  as  has  been  enacted  tends  to  give  permanency 
of  tenure  to  the  appointee,  and  thus  to  relieve  him  from 
constant  anxieties  as  to  his  future  means  of  livelihood, 
and  to  give  him  on  that  account  more  inclination  and 
ambition  to  discharge  his  duties  well  and  efficiently.  As 
to  the  appointing  power,  it  is  also  said  that  its  tendency 
is  to  leave  him  at  leisure  to  attend  to  the  important 
duties  of  his  own  office  without  a  constant  drain  upon  his 
time  and  his  temper  in  attending  to  the  claims  of  office- 
seekers. 

If  the  system  were  to  be  carried  out  to  its  fullest 
extent  by  appropriate  legislation,  and  if  the  laws  thus 
enacted  were  to  be  enforced  bona  fide  and  with  cordial 
heartiness  by  the  men  to  whose  hands  it  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  confided,  it  has  been  confidently  predicted  that 
the  improvements  in  our  entire  civil  service  would  be 
such  that  no  unprejudiced  citizen  would  ever  give  his 
consent  to  return  to  the  old  order  of  things. 

I  have  stated  in  a  somewhat  summary  manner  the 
system  which  was  in  active  operation  concerning  the 
appointment  to  civil  office  in  the  state  and  nation  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  recent  legislation  upon  the  subject. 
That  the  former  system  was  bad,  very  bad  indeed,  is  a 
fact  regarding  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dispute. 
All  intelligent,  unprejudiced  and  disinterested  opinion 
runs  most  strongly  in  that  direction.  Legislation  of  the 
character  of  that  under  discussion  is,  in  this  country, 
and  as  yet,  somewhat  experimental  in  its  nature.  It  is 
experimental  because  it  has  been  so  little  tried  up  to  this 
time,  but  that  the  results,  if  the  legislation  be  fairly  car¬ 
ried  out,  will  be  immeasurably  superior  to  those  obtained 
under  the  old  system  is  a  prediction  most  confidently 
made  by  those  whose  knowledge  upon  the  subject  is  the 
greatest.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  imagine  a  worse 
than  the  old  system  of  appointments  to  civil  office.  That 
a  letter  carrier  should  lose  his  position  because  his  views 
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upon  the  question  of  the  tariff  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  ruling  power  seems  to  be  the  very  height  of 
absurdity. 

An  earnest  desire  for  the  general  welfare  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  fair  trial  of  this  new  system.  A  strict  and  full 
enforcement  of  the  legislation  already  enacted  in  this 
state  on  that  subject  would  be  the  only  means  of  making 
the  experiment. 

Judge  Peckham  then  proceeded  to  examine  in  detail  the 
arguments  with  relation  particularly  to  the  contention  of 
unconstitutionally.  The  masterly  opinion  is  essential  in  its 
entirety  to  any  specific  study  of  the  history  of  civil  service 
reform  and  of  the  legal  principles  on  which  the  merit  system 
rests.  For  the  general  reader,  however,  further  quotation 
may  be  limited  to  the  conclusion. 

In  this  case  we  simply  hold  that  the  imposing  of  a 
test,  by  means  of  which  to  secure  the  qualifications  of  a 
candidate  for  an  appointive  office,  of  a  nature  to  enable 
him  to  properly  and  intelligently  perform  the  duties  of 
such  office,  violates  no  provision  of  our  Constitution. 

The  activities  of  Buffalo  men  in  developing  laws  for  the 
reform  of  the  civil  service  did  not  stop  with  this  litigation. 
Four  years  after  the  opinion  of  Judge  Peckham  was  ren¬ 
dered,  a  convention  met  to  revise  the  Constitution  as  a  whole. 
One  of  the  additions  made  at  that  time  was  the  civil  service 
section.  This  was  written  in  the  office  of  Sherman  S.  Rogers 
and  reflected  the  judgment  of  himself  and  his  associates  in 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Buffalo.  Authority 
for  this  information,  not  generally  known,  is  Judge  Charles 
B.  Wheeler,  who  at  the  time  was  a  partner  in  Mr.  Rogers’s 
firm.  The  new  provision  of  the  Constitution,  which  made 
mandatory  what  previously  had  been  only  permissive  and, 
until  Judge  Peckham’s  decision,  open  to  dispute,  still  stands 
as  Section  9  of  Article  V.  It  read  originally  as  follows : 

Appointments  and  promotions  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  State,  and  of  all  civil  divisions  thereof,  including 
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cities  and  villages,  shall  be  made  according  to  merit  and 
fitness  to  be  ascertained,  so  far  as  practicable,  by  exam¬ 
inations,  which,  so  far  as  practicable,  shall  be  competi¬ 
tive;  provided,  however,  that  honorably  discharged 
soldiers  and  sailors  from  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  late  Civil  war,  who  are  citizens  and 
residents  of  this  state,  shall  be  entitled  to  preference  in 
appointment  and  promotion,  without  regard  to  their 
standing  on  any  list  from  which  such  appointment  or 
promotion  may  be  made.  Laws  shall  be  made  to  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  section. 

An  amendment  adopted  in  1929  extends  the  preference 
to  veterans  of  all  wars  disabled  in  the  actual  performance 
of  duty. 

Authorities — Civil  List  and  Constitutional  History  of  the  Colony 
and  State  of  New  York  (1887),  Edgar  A.  Werner;  Constitutions  of 
1777,  1821,  1846  and  1894;  The  Constitutional  History  of  New  York, 
Charles  Z.  Lincoln;  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Judicial  Tribunals  of 
New  York  from  1623  to  1846,  Charles  P.  Daly;  Judicial  Organization 
from  1776  to  1846,  Charles  Truax,  in  Bench  and  Bar  of  New  York 
(1897)  ;  Buffalo  City  Directories  for  1838  and  1840;  The  Courts  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Henry  W.  Scott;  Legal  and  Judicial  History 
of  New  York,  Alden  Chester;  New  York  Reports,  Vol.  CXXIII, 
pp.  177-190. 


CHAPTER  XX 


LOCAL  UNITS  IN  CIVIL  WAR 

Most  of  the  campaigns  and  battles  of  the  Civil  war  might 
be  described  in  telling  with  full  detail  the  fortunes  of  the 
units  that  went  out  from  Erie  and  Niagara  counties.  A 
local  history,  however,  may  not  wander  so  far  afield  as  would 
be  necessary  to  explain  the  purpose,  character  and  results  of 
the  various  operations  in  which  troops  from  the  Niagara 
Frontier  were  engaged.  It  can  attempt  only  to  adapt  to  the 
reader’s  general  knowledge  of  the  war  a  brief  record  of  the 
most  conspicuous  services  of  local  organizations. 

THE  21st  INFANTRY 

The  ten  companies  which  left  Buffalo  in  the  early  days 
of  May,  1861,  were  mustered  in  at  Elmira  as  the  21st  New 
York  Infantry.  Capt.  William  F.  Rogers  was  elected  and 
later  commissioned  colonel ;  Capt.  Adrian  C.  Root,  lieutenant 
colonel;  Capt.  W.  H.  Drew,  major. 

Col.  Rogers  had  come  to  Buffalo  in  1846  from  Easton,  Pa. 
His  father  had  been  a  member  of  Congress.  The  future  gen¬ 
eral  was  a  printer  and,  when  the  call  came,  was  foreman  of 
the  Courier  composing  room.  He  had  been  active  in  military 
organizations  most  of  his  life,  had  been  a  lieutenant  and 
adjutant  in  the  65th  and  a  captain  in  the  74th. 

The  21st  remained  at  Elmira  until  June  18th,  when  it 
moved  on  to  Washington.  Though  it  reached  the  front  be¬ 
fore  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  it  was  in  garrison  at  Fort 
Runyon,  south  of  Washington,  at  the  time  of  that  engage¬ 
ment.  Its  first  major  campaign  was  in  August,  1862,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  There  it  made 
a  gallant  charge,  but  was  outflanked  and  was  obliged  to 
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retreat  for  lack  of  support.  Col.  Rogers,  nevertheless,  was 
able  to  report  that  the  command  was  among  the  units  which 
retired  slowly  and  in  good  order.  It  suffered  heavy  losses. 
Doctors  were  sent  down  from  Buffalo  to  aid  in  caring  for  the 
wounded. 

It  became  a  part  of  the  army  with  which  Gen.  McClellan 
met  Lee’s  invasion  of  Maryland  in  September,  1862. 

From  the  report  of  Brig.  Gen.  A.  Doubleday,  commanding  the 
First  Division  of  the  First  Army  Corps  on  the  battles  of  South  Moun¬ 
tain  and  Antietam,  dated  September  23,  1862.  Official  Records, 
Series  I,  Vol.  XIX,  Part  I,  p.  222) . 

While  the  main  attack  was  going  on  at  the  fence  re¬ 
ferred  to,  Col.  Rogers  with  his  own  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Gates’s  regiments  (the  20th  New  York  State  Militia  and 
the  21st  New  York  Volunteers,  of  Patrick’s  brigade) 
rendered  most  essential  service  by  advancing  his  right 
and  holding  a  fence  bounding  the  northeast  side  of  the 
same  cornfield,  anticipating  the  enemy,  who  made  a  furi¬ 
ous  rush  to  seize  this  fence  but  were  driven  back.  Col. 
Rogers  was  thus  enabled  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank  and 
also  to  pick  off  their  cannoneers  and  silence  a  battery, 
which  was  at  the  right  and  behind  their  main  body. 

The  report  of  Brig.  Gen.  Marsena  R.  Patrick  (pp.  241-3, 
same  volume)  describes  the  21st  as  having  reached  at  3:30 
p.  m.  on  September  14th  a  stone  church  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  near  which  Gen.  Hooker  had  his  headquarters.  A 
ravine  partially  divided  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  21st  was  ordered  to  ascend  this,  throwing  out  skir¬ 
mishers  to  the  right  and  left.  It  promptly  went  forward, 
reaching  the  cornfield  fence,  to  which  Gen.  Doubleday  re¬ 
ferred.  Darkness  came  before  firing  ceased  and  the  21st 
remained  beside  the  cornfield  during  the  night. 

At  Antietam  (September  16-17,  1862)  the  21st  was  one 
of  the  first  regiments  to  attack,  going  into  action  before  day¬ 
light  without  breakfast.  Here  it  suffered  its  heaviest  losses. 
Col.  Rogers  reported:  “The  regiment  behaved  nobly.”  Gen. 
Doubleday’s  very  commendatory  report  on  the  operations  of 
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Patrick’s  brigade,  of  which  the  21st  was  a  part,  may  be  found 
in  Official  Records,  I,  XIX,  I,  pp.  224-5. 

In  the  operations  before  Fredericksburg  on  December  11, 
1862,  the  command  of  the  brigade  fell  to  Col.  Rogers.  It  was 
employed  in  the  support  of  batteries.  The  report  of  the 
Colonel  (Official  Records,  I,  XXI,  p.  473)  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Occupying  the  front  for  three  days  and  nights,  in  the 
face  of  an  active  and  wary  foe,  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  officers  and  men  were  of  no  light  character, 
but  they  were  assumed  and  performed  with  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity. 

At  the  expiration  of  its  two  years’  enlistment,  the  21st 
returned  to  Buffalo,  where  it  was  given  a  hearty  welcome 
home  and  was  honorably  discharged  on  May  18,  1863.  Col. 
Rogers  served  later  as  provost  marshal  for  this  district.  He 
was  brevetted  brigadier  general  by  the  United  States  and 
became  a  major  general  in  the  National  Guard. 

Lieut.  Col.  Root  was  promoted  in  May,  1862.  Lieut.  Col. 
C.  W.  Sternberg  succeeded  him  in  the  21st.  He  came  out  of 
the  war  a  brevet  major  general. 

Capt.  James  C.  Strong  became  colonel  of  the  38th  New 
York  Infantry  and  was  brevetted  brigadier  general. 

THE  28th  NEW  YORK 

At  Lockport  the  patriotic  feeling  aroused  by  the  attack 
on  Fort  Sumter  started  recruiting  in  anticipation  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln’s  call  for  volunteers.  E.  W.  Cook  and  W.  W. 
Bush  opened  their  places  of  business  for  this  purpose  some 
hours  ahead  of  the  call.  Both  raised  companies  of  which 
they  became  captains.  Capt.  Bush  afterward  was  awarded 
by  G.  A.  R.  comrades  a  medal  as  “The  First  Volunteer.”  The 
men  were  forwarded  to  Albany,  where  they  joined  other  com¬ 
panies  from  Niagara,  Orleans,  Genesee,  Ontario  and  Sulli¬ 
van  counties,  and  were  organized  on  May  18,  1861,  as  the 
28th  New  York  Volunteers. 

Dudley  Donnelly  of  Lockport  was  chosen  colonel,  and 
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Edwin  F.  Brown  of  Medina  became  lieutenant  colonel.  Col. 
Donnelly  had  a  military  education  and  for  some  years  had 
been  in  command  of  the  66th  New  York  militia.  On  June 
24th  the  regiment  started  for  Washington  and  on  July  6th 
it  was  moved  to  Williamsport,  Md.,  to  join  the  army  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Robert  Patterson  in  the  Shenandoah  valley.  Here  the 
28th  had  its  first  contacts  with  the  enemy  and  suffered  its 
first  casualties.  Patterson  was  expected  to  detain  the  troops 
of  Gen.  Johnston  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  while  the  main 
Union  army  advanced  to  Manassas.  The  disaster  of  Bull 
Run  resulted  from  the  timely  arrival  of  a  Confederate  re¬ 
enforcement  which  had  not  been  detained  in  the  Shenandoah, 
according  to  plan. 

The  28th  remained  in  camp  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
Potomac  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1862  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  army  under  Maj.  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  which  re¬ 
newed  the  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  valley.  Col.  Don¬ 
nelly  at  this  time  served  as  commander  of  his  brigade,  and 
the  command  of  the  28th  devolved  upon  Lieut.  Col.  Brown. 

The  famous  “Banks’s  retreat”  (May  24-26,  1862)  was 
made  necessary  by  the  defeat  of  a  Union  force  at  Front 
Royal,  thus  exposing  the  single  weak  division  which  Gen. 
Banks  had  in  the  valley.  Col.  Donnelly’s  brigade  formed  the 
advance  guard  in  this  movement,  and  the  colonel  received  the 
commendation  of  Gen.  Banks.  The  sharpest  fight  was  at 
Winchester  on  May  25th.  Col.  Donnelly’s  report-of  the  entire 
operation  may  be  found  on  pages  605-7,  Series  I,  Vol.  XII, 
Part  I,  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  A  more 
intimate  picture  of  the  experiences  of  the  28th  is  contained 
in  the  report  of  Col.  Brown  on  pages  610-12  in  the  same  vol¬ 
ume.  The  regiment’s  retreat  to  the  Potomac  involved  an 
unbroken  march  of  45  miles  in  about  fifteen  hours,  with  one 
serious  battle  and  a  long  exposure  to  artillery  fire  and  cavalry 
attack,  followed  by  a  night  spent  in  ferrying  the  river  by 
detachments  of  30  men  at  a  time.  This  was  accomplished 
without  panic  or  serious  loss.  That  was  no  mild  test  for 
volunteers,  who  had  seen  very  little  active  campaigning. 

Another  advance  into  Virginia  to  co-operate  with  the  cam- 
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paign  of  Gen.  Pope  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Moun¬ 
tain  near  Culpepper  (August  9,  1862).  This  was  the  tragic 
day  for  the  28th.  The  story  is  extracted  briefly  from  the 
report  of  Brig.  Gen.  S.  W.  Crawford,  pages  151-2,  Series  I, 
Vol.  XII,  Part  II,  Official  Records: 

The  28th  New  York,  5th  Connecticut  and  part  of  the 
46th  Pennsylvania  entered  the  woods  and  engaged  in  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  vastly  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  reaching  the  battery  at  the  heart  of  his  position ; 
but  the  reserves  of  the  enemy  were  at  once  brought  up 
and  thrown  upon  their  broken  ranks.  Their  field  officers 
had  all  been  killed,  wounded  or  taken  prisoners,  the  sup¬ 
port  I  looked  for  did  not  arrive,  and  my  gallant  men, 
broken,  decimated  by  that  fearful  fire,  that  unequal  con¬ 
test,  fell  back  again  across  the  space,  leaving  most  of 
their  number  upon  the  field.  The  slaughter  was  fearful. 
...  In  the  28th  New  York,  its  Colonel  (Donnelly)  had 
fallen,  mortally  wounded,  and  was  borne  from  the  field. 
Lieut.  Col.  Brown  had  his  arm  shattered.  Maj.  Cook, 
after  being  wounded,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy. 
Out  of  the  fourteen  company  officers  in  action,  there  is 
not  one  remaining  able  to  do  duty.  All  are  either 
wounded  or  prisoners. 

The  return  of  losses  showed:  Killed,  21;  wounded,  79; 
missing,  113.  This  was  out  of  a  total  of  18  officers  and  339 
men  present  in  the  engagement.  Four  days  after  the  battle 
the  regiment  mustered  only  78  men.  It  was  consolidated 
into  four  companies  and  the  command  was  assumed  by  Capt. 
W.  H.  H.  Mapes,  a  Lockport  man.  With  this  diminished 
organization  the  regiment  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  In  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Harper’s  Ferry 
during  the  winter,  it  was  recruited  to  something  like  its 
original  strength,  and  went  into  the  Chancellorsville  cam¬ 
paign  under  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Elliott  W.  Cook.  Here 
it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  left  exposed,  when  the  Eleventh 
Corps  was  stampeded  by  the  Confederate  flanking  movement. 
Surrounded  and  helpless,  the  67  men  of  the  28th  who  were 
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present  surrendered  and  were  sent  prisoners  to  Richmond. 
They  were  paroled  within  a  few  days,  however,  and  returned 
to  the  Union  lines,  where  they  were  enabled  to  proceed  with 
the  remainder  of  the  regiment  to  Lockport  to  be  mustered 
out.  The  regiment’s  term  of  enlistment  had  expired  and 
the  men  had  been  promised  that  they  would  be  released  after 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  The  final  discharge  was  on 
June  2,  1863. 

THE  49th  NEW  YORK  INFANTRY 

On  July  30,  1861,  Gov.  Morgan  called  for  25  more  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry  to  be  enlisted  for  three  years.  The  Union 
Defense  committee  promptly  took  steps  to  recruit  another 
regiment  in  Buffalo,  and  on  August  4th  Capt.  Daniel  D.  Bid- 
well  of  the  74th  was  authorized  as  colonel  to  direct  its 
organization. 

Col.  Bidwell  came  from  an  old  Black  Rock  family,  which 
was  living  in  Buffalo  before  the  War  of  1812.  He  was  the 
police  justice  of  the  city  when  the  call  came  to  enter  the 
nation’s  military  service.  As  a  boy  of  eighteen,  he  had  joined 
the  City  Guard  when  it  was  organized  in  1837.  He  became 
a  captain  in  the  65th  and  later  in  the  74th. 

Taking  up  his  new  duties,  Col.  Bidwell  opened  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Fort  Porter,  which  then  lay  deserted  and  neglected. 
Under  his  direction  barracks  were  built  there  and  a  camp 
was  established  which  became  a  recruiting  center  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war. 

Col.  Bidwell  recruited  four  companies  in  Erie  county. 
The  men  were  drawn  in  part  from  the  65th  regiment.  Capt. 
William  C.  Alberger  from  the  21st  was  made  lieutenant 
colonel  and  George  W.  Johnson  became  major.  Four  more 
companies  were  recruited  in  Chautauqua  county  and  one  in 
Niagara  county. 

The  new  regiment  was  designated  the  49th  New  York 
Infantry.  It  left  Buffalo  on  September  16,  1861,  receiving 
much  the  same  farewell  attention  that  had  been  given  to  the 
21st.  The  command  went  direct  to  New  York,  where  a  tenth 
company,  recruited  in  Westchester  county  under  the  local 
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name  of  the  “Fremont  Rifles,”  was  added.  The  best  that 
the  State  could  do  toward  supplying  arms  was  to  issue 
smooth-bore  muskets  of  the  model  of  1842  that  had  been 
altered  from  flintlocks  into  percussion-cap  guns.  The  regi¬ 
ment  started  for  Washington  on  September  20th. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  the  49th  became  a  part  of  the  army 
which  Gen.  McClellan  transferred  to  the  peninsula.  It  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  long  series  of  engagements,  culminating  at 
Malvern  Hill,  but  its  first  heavy  losses  were  at  Antietam. 
Here  Lieut.  Col.  Alberger  received  a  wound  which  forced 
his  discharge  for  disability.  The  command  took  a  minor  part 
in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  It  was  engaged  at  Chancel- 
lorsville  (May  2,  3  and  4,  1862)  where  it  repulsed  an  attack 
and  made  a  brilliant  charge,  taking  a  stand  of  colors.  At 
Gettysburg  its  station  was  on  the  extreme  right,  forming  a 
part  of  Gen.  Slocum’s  Sixth  Corps.  It  suffered  terribly  in 
the  series  of  engagements  from  the  Wilderness  to  Cold  Har¬ 
bor  (May  5  to  June  1,  1864). 

In  the  Wilderness  campaign  Col.  Bidwell  commanded  his 
brigade.  His  report  on  the  operations  from  May  5th  to  May 
12th  may  be  found  in  Official  Records,  I,  XXXVI,  I,  p.  719. 
A  portion  of  it  relating  to  the  participation  of  the  49th  in 
the  action  before  Spottsylvania  Court  House  is  as  follows : 

We  arrived  in  front  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House 
about  5  p.  m.  on  the  9th  instant.  This  brigade  was  de¬ 
ployed  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  general  line  and  or¬ 
dered  to  advance  with  it  at  a  given  signal.  This  we  did, 
breaking  the  enemy’s  line,  but  the  brigade  on  our  right 
failing  to  advance  with  us  caused  us  to  be  isolated.  With 
the  enemy  on  both  flanks,  and  it  growing  dark,  we  were 
ordered  to  retire  to  the  position  we  held  before  charging 
and  entrench.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  49th 
New  York  Volunteers  was  sent  forward  and  charged  the 
outer  line  of  the  enemy  and  captured  it  with  a  number 
of  prisoners.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  the  brigade 
joined  in  the  assault  on  the  enemy’s  line  under  Gen. 
Upton  and  assisted  in  capturing  a  large  number  of 
prisoners. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  .  .  .  the  49th  and  77th 
New  York  charged  the  Angle  and  took  possession  of  the 
crest  commanding  it,  which  they  held  until  relieved.  .  .  . 
The  troops  which  relieved  the  49th  and  77th  New  York 
were  driven  back,  and  those  two  regiments,  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Vermont  brigade,  formed  and  retook  the 
crest.  About  dark  the  whole  line  was  withdrawn  about 
300  yards  and  went  into  bivouac  for  the  night.  Our 
loss  in  officers  and  men  was  very  heavy  in  this  engage¬ 
ment. 

This  assault  on  the  “Bloody  Angle”  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  incidents  of  the  entire  war.  The  survivors  of  the 
49th  in  1902  purchased  a  plot  of  ground  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  Angle  and  erected  there  a  granite  monument  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  heroic  record  of  the  regiment  on  May  12,  1864. 

The  49th  was  a  part  of  the  force  which  was  sent  back  to 
Washington  to  meet  Early’s  attack  by  way  of  the  Shenandoah 
valley.  It  was  marching  down  Pennsylvania  avenue  at  noon 
of  July  11,  1864,  when  word  came  that  the  enemy  was  threat¬ 
ening  Fort  Stevens  on  Seventh  street.  Fort  Stevens  was  de¬ 
fended  only  by  citizen  volunteers,  whose  pickets  had  been 
driven  in  when  the  reenforcement  from  the  front  arrived. 
The  action  is  described  in  the  report  of  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
Wheaton  (I,  XXXVII,  I,  p.  276). 

It  was  in  this  action  that  Lieut.  Col.  G.  W.  Johnson  was 
killed.  Col.  Bidwell  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  on 
August  11,  1864.  In  the  actions  at  Winchester  and  Fisher’s 
Hill  on  September  19-22,  1864,  the  49th  served  chiefly  in  the 
skirmish  line  (Official  Records,  I,  XLIII,  I,  pp.  212-14). 

A  month  later  (October  19,  1864)  in  his  first  dispatch 
to  Lieut.  Gen.  Grant  reporting  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek, 
Maj.  Gen.  Sheridan  included  this  line: 

“I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  Gen.  Bidwell,  killed.” 

The  division  commander,  Brig.  Gen.  George  W.  Getty, 
added  some  detail  (same  volume,  p.  196). 

Brig.  Gen.  D.  D.  Bidwell,  who  commanded  the  Third 
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Brigade,  was  struck  by  a  shell  and  mortally  wounded 
early  in  the  day.  Actuated  by  a  true  sense  of  duty  and 
patriotism,  Gen.  Bidwell  took  up  arms  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Rebellion,  and  for  more  than  three  years  followed 
the  banner  of  the  republic,  sharing  with  his  troops  the 
dangers  and  privations  of  active  field  service.  As  a  regi¬ 
mental  and  brigade  commander  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  he  took  part  in  all  the  arduous  campaigns  and 
bloody  battles  of  that  army  from  Yorktown  to  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  was  always  at  the  head  of  his  command,  at 
the  post  of  duty  and  danger.  Brave  and  devoted  as  an 
officer,  earnest,  upright  and  single-minded  as  a  man,  he 
was  beloved  by  his  command  and  respected  by  every  one. 
In  his  death  the  country  and  service  have  suffered  a  great 
loss. 

After  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  the  49th  was  returned 
to  the  trenches  before  Petersburg.  The  command  devolved 
upon  Col.  Erastus  Holt,  who  had  entered  the  regiment  as 
lieutenant  of  a  company  raised  at  Forestville,  Chautauqua 
county,  and  had  risen  by  earned  promotions.  On  April  2, 
1865,  the  regiment  participated  in  the  assault  on  the  enemy’s 
position  in  front  of  a  work  called  Fort  Welch.  The  attack 
was  successful,  but  among  the  casualties  was  Col.  Holt,  “mor¬ 
tally  wounded.”  He  died  five  days  later. 

In  the  recommendations  of  the  division  commander,  Gen. 
Getty,  of  officers  to  be  rewarded  for  the  work  of  the  day  Maj. 
George  H.  Selkirk  of  the  49th  was  proposed  for  lieutenant 
colonel  and  Capt.  H.  J.  Gifford  for  major. 

Col.  Selkirk  led  the  regiment  through  the  few  remaining 
days  of  the  war.  It  was  in  action  at  Sailor’s  Creek  on  April 
6th  and  saw  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  on  April  9th.  It 
was  mustered  out  at  Washington  on  June  27,  1865. 

THE  100th  REGIMENT 

In  August,  1861,  Gen.  Gustavus  A.  Scroggs  was  author¬ 
ized  to  recruit  the  “Eagle  brigade”  in  Buffalo.  He  estab¬ 
lished  headquarters  at  Fort  Porter  and  named  the  post  Camp 
Morgan  in  honor  of  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
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Recruiting  began  on  September  2d  and  was  carried  on 
in  many  of  the  towns  of  Western  New  York,  though  the 
greater  number  of  men  were  drawn  from  Erie  and  Chau¬ 
tauqua  counties.  Enlistment  was  for  three  years.  All  briga¬ 
diers  allowed  by  law  had  been  appointed,  however,  when  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  Scroggs  reached  the  Senate,  and  he  failed 
at  that  time  to  receive  a  commission.  He  was  appointed 
provost  marshal  of  this  district,  and  in  January,  1864,  he 
became  colonel  of  the  25th  U.  S.  colored  troops. 

Those  companies  of  the  proposed  Eagle  brigade  that  were 
ready  in  the  spring  of  1862  were  merged  into  a  single  regi¬ 
ment,  designated  the  100th  New  York  Volunteers,  and  the 
command  was  given  to  Col.  James  M.  Brown  of  Jamestown. 
He  had  been  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Mexican  war,  where 
he  became  a  friend  and  tent  mate  of  Grant.  On  returning 
from  Mexico,  the  one-time  surgeon  studied  law  and  built  up 
a  practice  in  Jamestown.  He  was  captain  of  a  Jamestown 
company  that  was  incorporated  in  the  Sickles  brigade  during 
the  summer  of  1861. 

The  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  100th  regiment  was  Phineas 
Stanton  of  Leroy,  and  the  major  was  C.  N.  Otis  of  Buffalo. 

The  regiment  left  Buffalo  on  March  7,  1862,  going  to 
Washington. 

A  body  of  recruits  enlisted  for  the  proposed  Eagle  brigade 
was  sent  to  New  York  under  Capt.  William  H.  Randall  to 
become  company  E  of  the  78th  regiment,  a  Scotch  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  100th  New  York  Infantry  was  in  active  service  in 
McClellan’s  peninsular  campaign  a  little  more  than  a  month 
after  it  left  Buffalo.  At  Williamsburg  on  May  5,  1862,  it 
made  a  charge  which  Maj.  Gen.  Heintzelman  said  would 
“have  honored  veteran  troops.” 

The  day  of  Fair  Oaks,  or  Seven  Pines,  however,  was  one 
of  supreme  sacrifice  for  this  unit.  Caught  by  a  deadly  fire 
while  delivering  a  hopeless  charge,  it  was  almost  annihilated. 
Officers  whose  valor  that  day  tempted  death  too  often  were 
Col.  Brown,  Lieut.  Samuel  Kellogg  and  Lieut.  John  Wilkeson, 
a  grandson  of  Judge  Samuel  Wilkeson. 
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In  consequence  of  this  disaster,  the  Buffalo  Board  of 
Trade  assumed  the  task  of  refitting  the  regiment  and  re¬ 
placing  its  losses,  and  it  was  known  thereafter  as  the  Board 
of  Trade  regiment. 

The  command  was  given  to  Col.  George  B.  Dandy,  an 
officer  of  the  regular  army,  who  had  risen  from  private  to 
lieutenant  before  the  war. 

The  actual  return  of  losses  of  the  100th  at  Fair  Oaks 
on  June  1st  was  3  officers  and  36  men  killed;  2  officers  and 
75  men  wounded;  5  officers  and  55  men  missing.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  part  of  the  action  relating  to  this  regiment  is 
given  in  the  report  of  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  M.  Naglee  (I,  XI, 
I,  pp.  920-21).  It  was  stationed  on  the  left  of  the  Williams¬ 
burg  road  “about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  front  of  the 
Seven  Pines”  behind  a  field  of  fallen  timber.  The  order  to 
charge  was  given  by  Brig.  Gen.  Silas  Casey,  commanding 
the  division.  The  other  regiments  taking  part  in  this  charge 
were  the  11th  Maine  and  the  104th  Pennsylvania.  The 
soldiers  surmounted  a  high  worm  fence  and  re-formed  within 
the  enclosure  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  combatants  were 
separated  by  only  a  few  feet.  Here  Gen.  Naglee  mentions 
the  death  of  Col.  Brown.  As  no  reenforcements  were  received 
the  troops  were  ordered  to  retire. 

The  100th  was  next  in  heavy  action  in  the  assault  on 
Fort  Wagner,  one  of  the  fortifications  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
on  July  18,  1863.  The  report  of  Brig.  Gen.  Truman  Sey¬ 
mour  (I,  XXVIII,  I,  pp.  346-48)  says  that  the  assaulting 
column  was  formed  on  the  beach.  It  consisted  of  “three  fine 
brigades.”  The  100th  was  a  part  of  the  Second  Brigade 
under  Col.  Haldimand  S.  Putnam  of  the  7th  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  First  Brigade  took  the  advance.  The  troops 
moved  at  dusk,  while  there  still  was  light  enough  to  permit 
them  to  see  the  way.  The  men  were  to  use  the  bayonet  only. 
The  ground  to  be  passed  over  was  undulating,  with  small 
sand  hills,  affording  some  shelter.  The  54th  Massachusetts, 
“a  colored  regiment  of  excellent  character,  well-officered, 
with  full  ranks”  was  placed  in  front.  The  column  received 
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a  heavy  fire  and  the  brigadier  sent  orders  to  the  Second 
Brigade  to  come  up. 

Owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  Col.  Putnam  did  not  move 
at  once.  Most  of  the  First  Brigade  was  beaten  back,  though 
some  of  the  men  from  each  regiment  struggled  on  and  gained 
the  parapet.  Col.  Putnam,  waiting  in  vain  for  succor,  was 
killed.  Other  officers  had  fallen.  Gen.  Seymour  was 
wounded.  The  Third  Brigade  did  not  enter  the  action,  and 
at  last  the  men  who  had  penetrated  the  fort  were  ordered  to 
withdraw.  The  100th  in  this  assault  lost  4  officers  and  62 
men  killed;  4  officers  and  80  men  wounded;  1  officer  and  24 
men  missing — as  heavy  a  casualty  list  as  it  had  suffered  at 
Fair  Oaks. 

In  the  subsequent  operations  at  Charleston  the  100th 
formed  the  guard  of  the  advanced  trenches  from  August 
19th  to  September  3d,  a  particularly  responsible  and  hazard¬ 
ous  duty. 

After  the  return  of  the  regiment  to  Virginia,  its  first  and 
most  serious  action  was  on  May  7,  1864.  A  report  by  Col. 
Dandy  on  this  affair  is  in  Official  Records,  I,  XXXVI,  II, 
p.  87.  The  design  was  to  cut  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg 
railroad  and  destroy  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  This  was 
accomplished  under  heavy  fire. 

The  regiment  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg  and 
the  Appomattox  campaign  and  was  in  service  up  to  the  final 
surrender  of  Lee.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Richmond,  Va., 
on  August  28,  1865.  Col.  Dandy  and  Lieut.  Col.  Calvin  N. 
Otis  received  the  brevets  of  brigaider  general.  Lieut.  Col. 
Warren  Granger,  Jr.,  was  brevetted  colonel. 

THE  TENTH  CAVALRY 

In  August,  1861,  John  C.  Lemmon  of  Buffalo  was  author¬ 
ized  to  recruit  a  cavalry  regiment.  Col.  Lemmon  came  from 
an  old  Virginia  family  which  voluntarily  had  freed  its  slaves 
and  removed  to  Seneca  county,  N.  Y.,  to  escape  from  the 
demoralizing  institution  of  human  bondage.  He  had  been 
in  business  in  Buffalo  for  some  years  before  the  war,  having 
a  home  on  Clinton  street.  Recruiting  offices  were  opened  in 
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Syracuse  as  well  as  Buffalo,  and  some  companies  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  were  raised  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  Four 
entire  companies,  however,  were  from  Buffalo  and  one  from 
Niagara  Falls,  and  men  from  this  frontier  were  scattered 
through  other  companies.  The  regiment  was  named  the 
Porter  Guards  in  honor  of  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter,  whose  name 
stood  for  so  much  in  the  military  history  of  the  frontier. 
The  organization  was  accepted  as  the  Tenth  New  York  Cav¬ 
alry.  Col.  Lemmon,  Lieut.  Col.  William  Irvine  and  Maj. 
Matthew  H.  Avery  were  the  principal  officers.  Each  was 
destined  in  time  to  lead  the  organization. 

The  regiment  went  to  Washington  in  the  fall  of  1861  and 
was  held  in  camp  there  during  the  winter  and  the  following 
spring.  It  did  not  receive  its  mounts  until  August,  1862. 
It  was  then  sent  immediately  to  the  front  to  join  Gen.  Pope’s 
campaign.  Its  first  encounter,  on  August  31,  1862,  was  un¬ 
fortunate.  Capt.  Pratt  with  32  men  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
near  Centerville,  Va.,  and  all  were  captured. 

In  a  skirmish  on  September  17th,  near  Leesburg,  the 
regiment  suffered  more  losses,  but  the  brigade  commander, 
Col.  J.  M.  Davies,  reported  that  the  Tenth  “behaved  very 
gallantly.”  Col.  J.  Kilpatrick,  who  was  to  become  one  of 
the  famous  cavalry  commanders,  also  complimented  it.  On 
November  14th  Capt.  Peck  and  fourteen  men  were  cut  off 
by  a  superior  force  of  enemy  cavalry  at  a  ford  near  Morris- 
ville.  The  Captain  and  eight  of  his  men  were  captured. 

The  life  of  a  cavalry  command  was  necessarily  one  of 
incessant  activity  and  adventure,  scouting  and  picketing  and 
often  facing  heavy  odds.  The  Tenth  wrote  into  its  record 
the  names  of  no  less  than  106  engagements.  Two  of  its  com¬ 
panies  participated  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  Fight¬ 
ing,  however,  did  not  begin  to  approach  the  stage  of  an  every¬ 
day  experience  until  the  spring  of  1863.  The  regiment  took 
part  in  Gen.  Stoneman’s  raid  into  the  Rappahannock  coun¬ 
try  from  April  11  to  May  11,  1863,  meeting  the  enemy  con¬ 
stantly,  but  with  slight  losses.  At  Brandy  Station  on  June 
9th  it  was  less  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  casualties.  It  par¬ 
ticipated  with  other  units  of  its  division  in  a  spirited  charge 
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which  won  the  high  commendation  of  the  commander,  Gen. 
D.  McM.  Gregg.  It  was  at  Gettysburg  in  July,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  pursuit  of  the  defeated  Confederates.  The 
report  of  Maj.  Matthew  Henry  Avery,  then  in  command, 
may  be  found  in  Official  Records,  I,  XXVII,  I,  pp.  981-83. 

In  1864  the  Tenth  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  campaign  and  the  operations  around  Petersburg  and 
Richmond.  It  participated  in  Sheridan’s  Trevilian  raid  and 
was  a  part  of  the  cavalry  at  Sailor’s  Creek,  suffering  casual¬ 
ties  up  to  the  final  day  at  Appomattox.  Its  last  charge  in 
the  war  was  made  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  white  flag 
signaled  that  the  enemy  was  ready  to  surrender. 

The  command  of  the  regiment  passed  to  Col.  M.  H.  Avery 
in  December,  1864,  Col.  Lemmon  having  resigned. 

the  151st  infantry 

On  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  300,000  more  volunteers 
on  July  2,  1862,  steps  were  taken  to  recruit  an  additional 
regiment  with  Lockport  as  its  rendezvous.  William  Emer¬ 
son  of  Lockport  was  commissioned  colonel ;  Erwin  A.  Bowen, 
who  had  been  serving  with  the  28th  regiment,  became  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel,  and  Thomas  M.  Fay  was  made  major.  Each 
of  these  officers  had  command  of  the  regiment  at  different 
periods  during  its  service.  The  companies  were  raised  prin¬ 
cipally  in  Niagara  and  Orleans  counties  and  a  contingent, 
recruited  in  Buffalo  by  Col.  Franklin  Sidway,  was  merged 
with  it.  It  was  sworn  into  United  States  service  on  Octo¬ 
ber  22,  1862,  as  the  151st  New  York  Volunteers.  For  the 
first  year  its  employment  was  at  various  stations  about  Bal¬ 
timore  and  in  Virginia.  Its  first  casualties  were  received  in 
the  Mine  Run  (Va.)  campaign  on  November  26  to  December 
2,  1863.  It  participated  in  the  principal  actions  of  the  Wil¬ 
derness  campaign  in  the  spring  of  1864  and  formed  a  part 
of  the  army  which  was  transferred  to  the  Shenandoah  valley 
when  Early’s  advance  menaced  Washington. 

The  151st  had  its  most  severe  action  at  Monocacy,  Md., 
on  July  9,  1864.  A  portion  of  Col.  Emerson’s  report  is 
extracted  from  Official  Records,  I,  XXXVII,  I,  p.  205. 
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The  151st  New  York  Volunteers  and  the  106th  New 
York  Volunteers  were  then  ordered  to  charge,  while  the 
Fourteenth  New  Jersey  Volunteers  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy  by  a  brisk  fire.  In  this  charge  there 
were  captured  one  lieutenant  colonel,  two  lieutenants 
and  several  enlisted  men.  .  .  . 

Orders  being  received  to  hold  the  position  at  all  haz¬ 
ards,  word  was  sent  back  that  it  could  not  be  done  with¬ 
out  more  men.  ...  At  about  3:30  p.  m.  under  cover 
of  their  artillery,  the  enemy  came  down  upon  us  with 
a  heavy  skirmish  line,  and  two  lines  of  battle  that  over¬ 
lapped  us,  both  on  our  right  and  left  flanks.  We  held 
that  position  for  about  30  minutes,  thinning  the  enemy’s 
ranks  materially,  when  the  command  fell  back  to  its 
former  position,  which  it  held  an  hour,  repulsing  their 
skirmish  line  and  the  first  line  of  battle  twice  in  their 
efforts  to  dislodge  us,  when  their  third  line  came  up, 
which  we  held  in  check  until  our  ammunition  gave  out, 
and  we  were  ordered  to  retire  to  the  Baltimore  pike.  In 
doing  so,  the  command  fell  into  considerable  confusion 
after  crossing  the  railroad. 

The  losses  of  the  151st  in  this  action  were  1  officer  and 
40  men  killed,  1  officer  and  44  men  wounded,  32  men  miss¬ 
ing.  The  regiment  carried  on  its  part  in  the  Shenandoah 
campaign,  including  the  battles  of  Fisher’s  Hill  and  Cedar 
Creek.  Reports  by  Col.  Emerson  as  commander  of  his  brigade 
on  the  Fisher’s  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek  actions  are  in  Official 
Records,  Series  I,  Volume  XLIIl,  Part  I,  pp.  230-234. 

On  December  21,  1864,  the  regiment  was  consolidated 
into  a  battalion  of  five  companies.  It  was  led  through  the 
remainder  of  the  war  by  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  Bogardus,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg  and  the  Appomattox 
campaign,  including  the  battle  of  Sailor’s  Creek.  It  was 
mustered  out  on  June  26,  1865. 

the  116th  regiment 

The  first  impressive  personal  tragedy  of  the  Civil  war 
was  the  killing  of  Col.  E.  E.  Ellsworth  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
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on  May  23,  1861.  In  the  resulting  excitement  that  swept 
over  the  country,  the  Ellsworth  Association  of  the  State  of 
New  York  was  organized  with  the  purpose  of  raising  a  regi¬ 
ment  to  be  called  the  Ellsworth  Avengers,  later  modified  into 
the  People’s  Ellsworth  regiment.  The  plan  was  to  draw  one 
man  from  each  city  ward  and  one  from  each  town  through¬ 
out  the  state.  Recruits  must  be  unmarried  men,  not  less 
than  5  feet,  8  inches  tall,  not  over  30  years  old,  active,  able- 
bodied  and  of  good  moral  character.  Company  A  of  this 
unit  was  raised  in  Buffalo  and  the  command  was  given  to 
Capt.  Edward  P.  Chapin.  The  original  plan  of  enlistment 
was  not  followed  literally,  but  a  select  regiment  was  mus¬ 
tered  into  service  as  the  44th  New  York  Infantry,  and  made 
a  distinguished  record.  Capt.  Chapin  became  major.  This 
officer  was  a  lawyer,  36  years  old,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  was  serving  as  assistant  district  attorney  of  Erie  county. 
He  had  come  to  Buffalo  from  Seneca  county  in  early  manhood. 

When  the  President  in  1862  called  for  300,000  more  men, 
Maj.  Chapin  was  summoned  back  to  Buffalo  to  take  com¬ 
mand  of  a  new  regiment,  recruited  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  leading  citizens.  Robert  Cottier  was  appointed 
lieutenant  colonel  and  George  Love  major.  The  organization 
was  designated  the  116th  New  York  Infantry.  Its  ranks 
were  filled  by  September  and  it  marched  away  after  a  pres¬ 
entation  of  colors  by  Henry  W.  Rogers  in  behalf  of  the  citi¬ 
zens.  It  reached  Baltimore  while  the  Antietam  campaign 
was  pending  and  its  first  service  was  guarding  communica¬ 
tions  in  Maryland.  Within  two  months,  however,  it  was 
sent  to  reenforce  the  army  of  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  in  Louisiana. 

The  116th  saw  its  first  action  opposite  Port  Hudson,  La., 
on  March  14,  1863,  and  suffered  its  first  casualty  on  March 
19th.  It  had  serious  losses  at  Plains  Store  on  May  21st  and 
on  May  27th  it  participated  in  the  first  assault  on  Port  Hud¬ 
son.  This  brought  its  greatest  tragedy.  The  story  is  told 
in  a  dispatch  by  Assistant  Adjutant  General  Richard  B. 
Irwin  (Official  Records,  I,  XXVI,  I,  pp.  510-11). 

We  attacked  the  enemy  today,  and,  having  kept  up 
a  heavy  artillery  fire  upon  him  all  day,  assaulted  the 
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works  early  in  the  afternoon.  Sherman’s  division  (Brig. 
Gen.  Thomas  W.  Sherman),  on  the  left,  was  repulsed; 
Dow’s  brigade  in  some  disorder,  but  holds,  in  tolerable 
strength,  a  position  close  to  the  works.  Gen.  Augur’s 
men  reached  the  ditch,  but  the  fire  of  grape  and  mus¬ 
ketry  was  too  strong  for  them,  and  they  did  not  get  in. 
They  are  now  close  up  to  the  works,  and  keep  down  the 
fire  of  the  enemy’s  artillery  by  skirmishers.  A  storm¬ 
ing  party  from  Gen.  Grover  reached  and  retain  a  posi¬ 
tion  against  the  parapet.  Gen.  Weitzel,  commanding  the 
right  wing,  .  .  .  carried  the  heights  before  him;  holds 
a  position  close  to  the  works,  and  thinks  he  can  go  in 
tonight  or  in  the  morning. 

The  loss  is  very  heavy.  Generals  Sherman  and  Dow 
are  wounded;  Colonels  Chapin,  Rodman  and  Cowles 
killed. 

The  116th  formed  a  part  of  the  division  of  Gen.  Augur. 
Its  total  losses  in  this  action  were  130,  of  whom  30  were 
killed. 

Col.  George  M.  Love  assumed  command  of  the  regiment 
and  carried  it  through  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  There 
were  29  members  of  this  unit  who  volunteered  for  the  storm¬ 
ing  party  at  Port  Hudson  on  July  15th. 

After  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson,  the  116th  formed  part  of 
the  expedition  sent  against  Sabine  Pass  on  the  Texas  coast. 
This  attack  failed.  The  Red  River  campaign  followed  in 
March  to  May,  1864.  The  116th  helped  to  build  the  dam 
by  means  of  which  the  stranded  Federal  gunboats  were 
floated  to  safety.  A  report  relating  to  an  incident  in  these 
operations  by  Capt.  Henry  W.  Closson,  chief  of  artillery, 
dated  Alexandria,  La.,  April  27,  1864,  (I,  XXXIV,  I,  p.  407) 
includes  the  following : 

The  General  will  recollect  that  I  requested  of  him,  as 
special  support  to  the  artillery  sent  through  the  woods 
against  the  Rebel  right,  the  116th  New  York  Infantry, 
Col.  Love  commanding,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
in  the  handsome  manner  habitual  to  him  and  his  men 
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he  disposed  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Rebels  to 
cross  the  river  and  take  the  guns. 

Altogether  during  these  operations  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  which  hardly  got  into  dispatches  at  the  time  and  re¬ 
garding  which  even  official  reports  are  incomplete,  the  116th 
earned  and  was  officially  granted  the  right  to  inscribe  on  its 
colors  the  names  of  Plains  Store,  Port  Hudson,  Cox’s  Plan¬ 
tation,  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  Pleasant  Hill  and  Cane  River 
Crossing.  During  most  of  the  activities  of  1864  in  the  Gulf 
district  Col.  Love  exercised  brigade  command,  and  the  116th 
was  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Col.  John  Higgins. 

In  July  the  regiment  was  sent  back  to  Washington  and 
entered  the  campaign  against  Early  in  the  Shenandoah  val¬ 
ley.  On  September  19,  1864,  it  was  in  battle  at  Opequon,  or 
Winchester,  Va.,  winning  special  praise  in  the  report  of  Brig. 
Gen.  George  L.  Beal.  It  took  part  in  the  famous  action  of 
Fisher’s  Hill,  but  its  greatest  fight  in  this  campaign  was  at 
Cedar  Creek  on  October  19,  1864.  In  the  report  of  Brig. 
Gen.  James  W.  McMillan  (I,  XLIII,  I,  p.  309)  the  116th  is 
named  as  one  of  two  regiments  which  during  the  Confederate 
attack  held  their  position  on  a  fortified  hill  until  all  other 
troops  had  passed  to  their  left  and  rear.  Then  came  the 
turn,  when  the  enemy  gave  way.  The  scene  best  may  be 
described  in  the  words  of  a  participant. 

From  The  116th  New  York  Volunteers  by  Orton  S.  Clark. 

Just  as  we  reached  the  stone  wall,  they  (the  enemy) 
left  it  in  great  confusion  and  over  it  we  went.  Just  here 
Col.  Love’s  horse,  a  splendid  animal  which  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  in  Louisiana,  fell  dead,  being  shot  in  the  side.  .  .  . 

The  chase  now  began  in  real  earnest.  Up  hill  and 
down  hill,  over  streams  and  across  fields,  through  mud 
and  water,  we  followed  the  retreating  mob  of  utterly 
demoralized  Rebels,  happy  and  exultant  in  being  able  so 
soon  to  repay  them  for  the  morning’s  work.  At  almost 
every  step  we  overtook  some  poor  fellow  who  could  not 
get  on  as  fast  as  his  pursuers.  It  was  during  this  ex¬ 
citing  chase  that  Col.  Love  saw  ahead  of  him  a  color 
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guard  of  four  or  five  men,  striving  to  make  off  with  the 
battle  flag  of  what  proved  to  be  the  Second  South  Caro¬ 
lina  regiment.  Riding  after  them — for  he  had  secured 
an  apology  for  a  horse — he  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  flag.  They  showed  fight  at  first,  but,  drawing  his 
revolver  and  threatening  to  use  it  if  his  demand  was  not 
instantly  complied  with,  they  considered  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valor  and  gave  it  into  his  hands.  In 
acknowledgment  of  this,  the  Colonel  was  afterward  sent 
to  Washington  with  all  the  flags  captured  in  the  battle 
of  Cedar  Creek,  and  there  received  a  bronze  medal  for 
the  exploit. 

That  “bronze  medal”  awarded  to  Col.  George  M.  Love  was 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  He  also  was  brevetted  a 
brigadier  general  in  recognition  of  his  services  at  Cedar 
Creek.  Col.  Love  was  a  Buffalo  boy,  who  enlisted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  as  a  three-months’  volunteer,  serving 
as  a  non-commissioned  officer.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in 
Capt.  Chapin’s  company  of  the  44th  (Ellsworth)  regiment 
and  major  of  the  116th  when  that  regiment  was  organized. 
After  the  war,  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  army,  serving  till  1883  when  he  was  retired  for  disability. 
He  died  in  Buffalo  in  1887. 

THE  EIGHTH  ARTILLERY 

In  Niagara  county,  patriotic  enthusiasm  did  not  stop  with 
the  raising  of  the  151st  infantry  in  response  to  the  300,000 
call.  Almost  simultaneously,  recruiting  was  begun  for  an¬ 
other  regiment  under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Peter  A.  Porter. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter,  and  he  threw 
himself  ardently  into  his  new  military  duties. 

The  regiment  was  first  called  the  129th  New  York  In¬ 
fantry  and  was  mustered  under  that  name,  but  in  December, 
1862,  it  was  changed  to  the  Eighth  Heavy  Artillery. 

The  regiment,  ten  companies  strong,  left  the  state  on 
August  23,  1862.  Its  first  service  was  in  garrison  of  de¬ 
fensive  works  around  Baltimore.  In  sending  it  to  reenforce 
Harper’s  Ferry  in  July,  1863,  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Schenck 
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referred  to  it  as  “a  first-rate  regiment  of  about  560  effective 
men.”  Gen.  Schenck  also  spoke  of  Col.  Porter  as  an  officer 
in  whom  he  had  the  fullest  confidence.  Two  additional  com¬ 
panies  were  recruited  for  it  at  Lockport  in  December-Jan- 
uary,  1863-64. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  the  Eighth  took  the  field  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  for  the  Wilderness  campaign,  joining 
the  Second  Division,  Second  Corps,  with  1,654  men.  It 
suffered  its  first  death  losses  in  action  at  Harris  House,  Va., 
on  May  19,  1864.  It  was  before  Cold  Harbor  on  June  1st. 
Its  great  day  of  sacrifice  was  June  3d,  in  the  second  assault. 
Briefly  and  eloquently  the  report  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  Gibbon 
tells  the  story  (I,  XXXVI,  I,  p.  43.3)  : 

The  gallant  Col.  Porter,  Eighth  New  York  Heavy 
Artillery,  fell  only  a  few  yards  from  the  enemy’s  works, 
surrounded  by  the  dead  of  his  regiment,  which,  although 
new  to  the  work,  fought  like  veterans. 

The  killed  in  this  regiment  that  day  numbered  9  officers 
and  182  men;  wounded,  14  officers  and  243  men;  missing, 
1  officer  and  37  men — a  total  of  486. 

Lieut.  Leroy  Williams  of  Company  L,  for  most  distin¬ 
guished  gallantry  in  this  action,  was  awarded  a  Medal  of 
Honor  by  the  President. 

Lieut.  Col.  Willard  W.  Bates,  who  had  been  promoted 
from  a  Rochester  regiment  to  be  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
Eighth,  was  advanced  to  colonel  and  commanded  during 
the  transfer  of  the  army  to  the  new  front  before  Petersburg. 
In  the  assaults  of  June  15-19th  and  in  the  action  along  the 
Weldon  railroad  on  June  21-23d,  the  regiment  again  suffered 
heavily.  Here  Col.  Bates  was  mortally  wounded.  Col.  James 
M.  Willett,  who  as  major  had  been  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor, 
held  the  command  during  the  remainder  of  1864.  He  was 
succeeded  in  January,  1865,  by  Col.  Joel  B.  Baker,  who  led 
the  regiment  through  the  Appomattox  campaign. 

the  164th  and  the  155th 

Another  recruiting  enterprise  which  responded  to  Lin¬ 
coln’s  call  for  300,000  more  men  was  a  proposal  to  form  an 
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Irish  brigade  from  this  State.  Brig.  Gen.  Michael  Corcoran 
of  New  York  was  authorized  to  carry  out  this  plan.  Two  of 
the  regiments  were  to  be  recruited  at  Camp  Morgan  (Fort 
Porter)  by  Col.  John  E.  McMahon,  who  had  been  private 
secretary  to  Gov.  Seymour  ten  years  earlier.  These  two  regi¬ 
ments  became  the  155th  and  the  164th.  Under  a  revision 
of  plan,  however,  most  of  the  155th  was  raised  in  New  York. 
The  command  was  given  to  Col.  William  McEvily  of  that  city, 
but  the  lieutenant  colonel  was  James  P.  McMahon  of  Buffalo, 
a  younger  brother  of  Col.  John  McMahon,  who  retained  com¬ 
mand  of  the  164th.  Each  regiment  contained  two  full  com¬ 
panies  of  Buffalo  men,  and  the  164th  included  a  full  company 
from  Niagara  county,  besides  large  contingents  from  other 
parts  of  Western  New  York.  Many  recruits  from  the  Niagara 
Frontier  were  scattered  through  other  units  of  the  brigade. 

The  164th  and  the  155th  were  mustered  at  substantially 
the  same  time  and  reached  the  seat  of  war  in  November,  1862. 
They  saw  minor  actions  in  Virginia  during  1863.  Col.  John 
E.  McMahon  was  stricken  with  disease,  contracted  in  the 
service,  and  was  sent  back  to  Buffalo,  where  he  died  in  March, 
1863.  Lieut.  Col.  James  P.  McMahon  of  the  155th  was  pro¬ 
moted  and  was  given  command  of  the  164th  in  place  of  his 
brother. 

The  164th  was  known  as  the  Buffalo  Irish  regiment  and, 
more  enthusiastically,  as  the  “Buffalo  Tigers.”  It  entered 
the  Wilderness  campaign  in  the  summer  of  1864,  where  many 
of  its  bravest  fell,  including  its  young  colonel. 

From  the  report  of  Maj.  Gen.  Gibbon  on  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor 
on  June  3,  1864,  (I,  XXXVI,  I,  p.  433). 

On  the  left  and  separated  from  his  brigade  by  the 
swamp,  the  heroic  Col.  McMahon,  with  a  portion  of  his 
regiment,  164th  New  York,  gained  the  breastwork,  and, 
while  alongside  his  colors  cheering  on  his  men,  fell 
covered  with  wounds,  and  expired  in  the  enemy’s  hands, 
they  capturing  also  his  colors  and  the  men  with  it. 

“Ah,  well  the  town  might  plant  his  tomb,  with  marble  words 
to  tell 
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How  the  bravest  of  her  blood  was  poured  when  young 
McMahon  fell.” 

So  wrote  David  Gray. 

The  164th  and  the  155th  went  through  the  campaigns  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  together  from  the  Wilderness  to 
Appomattox.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Capt.  John 
Byrne  of  Buffalo  had  become  colonel  in  command  of  the 
latter  regiment. 

THE  SECOND  MOUNTED  RIFLES 

In  the  latter  part  of  1863,  Col.  John  Fisk  of  Lockport 
was  authorized  to  recruit  a  regiment  of  infantry,  which 
later  was  changed  to  the  Second  Mounted  Rifles.  Two  com¬ 
panies  were  raised  in  Lockport  and  the  remainder  at  Fort 
Porter.  The  recruits  represented  most  of  the  towns  in  Erie, 
Niagara,  Wyoming  and  Genesee  counties. 

The  regiment  left  the  state  in  March,  1864.  Its  first 
service  was  in  the  defenses  of  Washington.  Horses  for  the 
command  were  not  available,  so  it  was  sent  to  the  front  to 
serve  as  infantry  when  Grant’s  movement  against  Richmond 
began  in  May,  1864. 

The  organization  bore  a  part  in  most  of  the  important 
actions  from  Spottsylvania  Court  House  to  Appomattox. 

From  Official  Records,  I,  XL,  I,  p.  552. 

Before  Petersburg,  Va.,  Aug.  7,  1864. 

Captain :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following- 
report  of  the  participation  of  the  Second  Regiment  New 
York  Mounted  Rifles  in  the  engagement  of  July  30th. 

At  the  time  the  mine  was  sprung  the  regiment,  hav¬ 
ing  been  relieved  late  in  the  evening  before  from  picket 
duty,  were  lying  under  arms  in  the  woods  in  the  rear 
of  our  works.  Soon  after  the  springing  of  the  mine,  we 
were  ordered  into  our  front  line  of  works  to  the  right 
of  the  fort  recently  blown  up.  Soon  after  attaining  our 
position  in  line,  a  charge  was  ordered,  which  order  was 
promptly  obeyed.  Our  regiment  was  formed  left  in  front 
and  occupied  the  extreme  right  of  the  charging  column. 
We  advanced  and  captured  the  rifle  pits  in  front  of  the 
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enemy’s  second  line  of  works  and  held  them  until  ordered 
to  retire,  about  3 :30  p.  m.  Our  loss  during  the  day  was 
10  men  killed,  31  wounded  and  7  missing. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

John  Fisk, 

Colonel,  commanding  regiment. 

This  action  in  connection  with  the  famous  Petersburg 
mine  explosion  cost  the  regiment  the  most  casualties  it  suf¬ 
fered  in  any  single  engagement  during  the  war. 

At  the  time  of  its  muster-out  in  August,  1865,  the  unit 
was  under  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  H.  Wood. 

THE  187th  INFANTRY 

In  September,  1864,  steps  were  taken  to  recruit  the  65th 
regiment  to  war  strength  and  transfer  it  to  Federal  service. 
Col.  William  F.  Berens  had  charge  of  the  organization. 
After  six  companies  had  been  filled,  the  command  was  hurried 
to  the  front  as  the  187th  New  York  Infantry  under  Lieut. 
Col.  Daniel  Myers,  who,  besides  his  service  with  this  regi¬ 
ment,  had  been  a  captain  in  the  21st.  The  unit,  however, 
remained  on  the  books  of  the  State  adjutant  general  as  the 
65th  of  the  New  York  National  Guard.  As  a  consequence, 
in  its  State  character,  it  was  permitted  to  inscribe  in  its 
records  the  names  of  nine  actions  in  which  it  was  engaged 
under  its  Federal  name  of  the  187th,  as  follows:  Before 
Petersburg,  October  24,  1864,  to  April  2,  1865;  Hatcher’s 
Run,  October  27-28,  1864;  Hicksford  Raid,  December  6-11, 
1864;  Hatcher’s  Run,  February  5-7,  1865;  Appomattox  Cam¬ 
paign,  March  28  to  April  9,  1865 ;  White  Oak  Ridge,  March 
29-31,  1865;  Five  Forks,  April  1,  1865;  Fall  of  Petersburg, 
April  2,  1865;  Appomattox  Court  House,  April  9,  1865. 

Although  the  187th  did  not  leave  the  state  till  October  17, 
1864,  an  order  dated  October  24th  stated  that  it  had  reported 
for  duty  with  the  army  before  Petersburg,  and  two  days 
later  (October  27,  1864)  it  was  in  action.  It  formed  with 
the  155th  Pennsylvania  the  second  line  of  its  brigade  in  a 
general  advance  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  the  report  of  which  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Griffin  may  be  found  in  Official  Records, 
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I,  XLII,  I,  p.  459.  The  line  was  exposed  to  a  sharp  fire  and 
entrenched  itself  within  200  yards  of  the  enemy’s  works.  The 
next  day  a  counter-attack  came  and  was  repulsed  by  the 
brigade  of  which  the  187th  formed  a  part.  The  new  regiment 
from  Buffalo  was  being  seasoned  fast.  This  was  the  battle 
of  Hatcher’s  Run.  In  those  two  days  the  187th  received  77 
of  the  90  casualties  that  it  suffered  in  the  war.  Of  these  77, 
15  men  were  killed  and  44  wounded. 

The  most  interesting  details  of  the  service  of  the  com¬ 
mand  are  found  in  two  reports  by  Lieut.  Col.  Myers  covering 
operations  between  March  29  and  April  9,  1865,  (I,  XLVI, 
I,  pp.  856-57)  from  which  the  following  is  condensed: 

On  March  29th  left  camp  at  Humphrey’s  Station  with 
brigade  and  in  the  evening  formed  line  in  rear  of  189th 
New  York  Volunteers,  supporting  the  First  Brigade, 
which  was  engaged;  lay  under  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  but  had  no  casualties.  March  30  moved 
out  to  support  of  Third  Brigade;  formed  line  in  their 
rear;  lay  all  day  under  a  fire  of  artillery;  no  casualties. 
March  31  formed  line  in  rear  of  Second  and  Third  Divi¬ 
sions,  fighting  at  Gravelly  Run;  advanced  with  brigade 
and  took  part  in  retaking  ground  lost  by  Second  and 
Third  Divisions ;  threw  up  a  line  of  breastworks  and  re¬ 
mained  in  them  until  morning,  when  we  received  orders 
to  march;  in  this  day’s  operations  we  lost  six  men 
wounded.  April  1  moved  with  brigade  and  about  2  p.  m. 
was  ordered  to  form  my  regiment  as  flankers  on  the  right 
of  the  division,  to  cover  the  right  and  connect  with 
skirmish  line  in  front;  advanced  with  them,  my  move¬ 
ment  being  guided  by  that  of  the  skirmish  line.  The 
skirmish  line  halted  and  I  soon  ascertained  that  the 
skirmish  line  had  been  broken  by  cavalry,  and  hearing 
that  the  division  was  engaged,  and  there  being  already 
troops  on  our  right  and  front,  so  that  it  would  not  leave 
the  right  exposed,  we  reformed,  and,  together  with  the 
189th  New  York  Volunteers,  moved  forward,  hoping 
that  we  might  arrive  in  time  to  get  into  action,  but  when 
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we  arrived  we  found  the  firing  had  ceased  and  the  day 
was  won.  We  reported  to  Gen.  Gregory  at  once,  went 
into  works  that  night  and  lay  there  until  noon  Sunday, 
April  2d.  On  that  day  we  marched  until  dark,  nothing 
of  importance  occurring.  Moved  out  with  brigade  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  and  after  marching  till  noon  was  ordered 
by  Gen.  Gregory  to  report  to  Lieut.  Col.  Fitzhugh.  .  .  . 
Marched  on  the  8th  all  day  until  12  p.  m. ;  went  into 
bivouac  with  orders  to  march  at  4  a.  m.  Marched  at 
5 :30  a.  m.,  formed  a  line  of  battle  about  8  and  advanced, 
holding  the  left  of  the  first  line,  when  the  news  of  the 
proposed  surrender  of  Lee’s  army  was  received.  Went 
into  bivouac  about  4  p.  m. 

The  enlisted  men  of  the  command  are  entitled  to 
credit  for  the  alacrity  and  willingness  with  which  they 
obeyed  all  commands,  only  falling  out  on  the  march  when 
completely  worn  out. 

An  earlier  and  briefer  report  by  Col.  Myers  relates  to 
events  between  April  1st  and  April  5th  only  and  gives  a  little 
more  detail  about  the  detachment  of  the  regiment  to  escort 
Col.  Fitzhugh’s  artillery  and  its  return  to  its  own  brigade. 
Brig.  Gen.  Gregory’s  report  on  this  decisive  march  may  be 
found  on  pages  853-55  of  I,  XLVI,  I. 

Private  Charles  A.  Orr  of  Company  G,  187th  New  York 
Volunteers,  was  awarded  a  Medal  of  Honor  for  “most  dis¬ 
tinguished  gallantry  in  action  at  Hatcher’s  Run,  Va.,  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  1864.” 

OTHER  UNITS 

Capt.  Michael  Wiedrich,  who  in  civil  life  was  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  taxes  for  Buffalo,  organized  before  the  war  an  artil¬ 
lery  company  as  an  adjunct  of  the  65th  regiment.  He  offered 
it  to  the  United  States  as  early  as  January,  1861,  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  war.  On  July  30th  he  was  notified  that  it  had  been 
accepted.  Further  recruiting  was  carried  on  during  August 
and  September.  The  men  were  drawn  from  the  population 
of  German  stock.  On  October  1,  1861,  the  organization  was 
mustered  into  United  States  service  as  Battery  I  of  the  First 
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New  York  Artillery.  It  took  part  in  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  and  suffered  severe  losses  at  Chancellorsville.  At 
Gettysburg  it  held  a  position  on  Cemetery  Hill  from  the 
morning  of  July  1st  to  the  evening  of  the  3d.  It  was  later 
transferred  to  Tennessee.  It  participated  in  the  series  of 
actions  from  Lookout  Mountain  to  Peachtree  Creek  and 
followed  Sherman  through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  to  the 
surrender  of  Johnston.  Capt.  Wiedrich  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  colonel  and  transferred  to  the  Fifteenth  New  York 
Heavy  Artillery.  He  received  a  wound  in  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  which  compelled  him  to  accept  a  discharge.  The 
command  of  Battery  I  passed  for  a  time  to  Capt.  Nicholas 
Sahm  and  on  his  death  to  Capt.  Charles  Winegar,  who  took 
the  unit  through  the  Georgia-Carolina  campaign  and  brought 
it  home. 

Battery  M  of  the  First  Light  Artillery  was  mustered  at 
Lockport  in  October,  1861,  under  Capt.  George  W.  Cothran. 
Succeeding  commanders  were  Capt.  John  D.  Woodbury  and 
Capt.  Edward  H.  Underhill.  This  battery  was  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  actions  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  Fair  Oaks  to 
Gettysburg  and  then  went  through  the  Tennessee-Georgia 
campaigns. 

One  of  the  earliest  units  to  leave  Buffalo  was  a  company 
recruited  by  Capt.  Elihu  J.  Faxon.  After  reaching  New 
York  it  was  incorporated  in  the  36th  Infantry.  Capt.  Faxon 
later  became  major  of  this  regiment.  He  was  killed  in  the 
assault  on  Marye’s  Heights  on  May  3,  1863. 

On  June  28,  1861,  the  Buffalo  Express  reported  that  a 
company  had  been  organized  under  Capt.  Theodore  B.  Hamil¬ 
ton  so  quietly  that  the  first  public  knowledge  of  its  existence 
came  with  the  announcement  that  it  was  to  start  for  the 
front  that  day.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  33d,  or  Ontario, 
regiment,  of  which  Capt.  Hamilton  later  became  lieutenant 
colonel. 

The  23d  Independent  Battery  was  recruited  in  1861  in 
large  part  in  Niagara  county.  It  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
Alfred  Ransom,  succeeded  in  1865  by  Capt.  Samuel  Kittinger, 
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Jr.  It  was  employed  principally  in  operations  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast. 

The  27th  Independent  Battery,  otherwise  called  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Light  Battery,  was  organized  in  Buffalo  in  the  latter 
part  of  1862  under  Capt.  John  B.  Eaton.  It  was  in  the 
series  of  engagements  from  the  Wilderness  to  the  fall  of 
Petersburg. 

The  19th  Independent  Battery  was  organized  at  Lockport 
in  the  summer  of  1862  by  Capt.  William  H.  Stahl.  It  saw 
its  first  action  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  in  April,  1863.  Capt.  Stahl 
died  of  fever  in  September.  Lieut.  Edward  W.  Rogers  was 
promoted  to  captain  and  commanded  the  battery  thereafter. 
At  Spottsylvania,  in  June,  1864,  the  battery,  with  small  in¬ 
fantry  support,  resisted  successfully  a  Rebel  charge.  Capt. 
Rogers  was  given  the  brevet  of  major.  The  battery  went 
through  the  campaign  from  the  Wilderness  to  the  fall  of 
Petersburg,  taking  part  in  most  of  the  major  actions. 

The  33d  Independent  Light  Battery  was  recruited  in  the 
Erie-Niagara  district  by  Capt.  Algar  M.  Wheeler  in  1863. 
It  was  in  the  Bermuda  Hundred  operations  and  the  final 
campaign  against  Petersburg. 

Many  other  units,  especially  cavalry  and  artillery,  con¬ 
tained  companies  or  parts  of  companies  from  Erie  and 
Niagara.  Lieut.  Samuel  H.  Wilkeson,  originally  of  the  21st, 
became  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  11th  Cavalry.  Lieut.  John 
B.  Weber  of  the  116th  became  colonel  of  the  89th  U.  S.  colored 
troops.  The  50th  Regiment  of  Engineers  (Col.  C.  B.  Stuart) 
contained  a  considerable  contingent  from  the  Niagara  Fron¬ 
tier,  and  individuals  from  this  region,  of  course,  were  scat¬ 
tered  through  all  the  Union  armies  and  the  navy. 

Authorities — Chronicles  of  the  21st  Regiment,  J.  Harrison  Mills ; 
New  York  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Frederick  Phisterer;  Official 
Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  (pages  in  text)  ;  History  of  the 
28th  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  C.  W.  Boyce;  History  of  the 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


IN  THE  A.  E.  F. 

The  organization  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in 
the  World  war  was  on  a  plan  which  did  not  preserve  local 
units  as  was  done  in  the  Civil  war.  The  history  of  military 
activities  in  France  is  recorded  mainly  in  terms  of  divisions. 
Even  in  the  National  Guard  old  regiments  were  broken  up 
and  re-assigned  in  order  to  make  the  larger  units  required 
for  modern  tactics.  In  the  Regular  and  National  armies 
comparatively  little  attention  was  given  to  territorial  asso¬ 
ciations.  Nevertheless,  the  home  interest  in  the  record  of 
where  the  boys  went  and  what  they  did  is,  perhaps,  the  great¬ 
er  because  the  scene  of  this  war  was  in  a  distant  over-sea 
land. 

UNITS  OF  GREATEST  INTEREST 

The  Niagara  Frontier  was  represented  in  nearly  every 
division  and  in  most  of  the  specialized  branches  of  service. 
Men  from  this  locality,  however,  were  most  numerous  in  the 
78th,  27th  and  77th  Divisions.  If  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  measured  by  losses,  the  greatest  concentration  of 
local  sacrifice  was  in  the  108th  Infantry  of  the  27th  Division. 
In  that  organization,  the  number  of  soldiers  from  Erie  county 
who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country  was  75.  The  311th 
Infantry  of  the  78th  Division  comes  next  with  a  total  of  65 
dead;  the  307th  Infantry  of  the  77th  Division  accounted 
for  50. 

For  Niagara  county  the  regimental  record  was  32  dead 
in  the  307th,  25  in  the  309th  of  the  78th  Division  and  15  in 
the  108th. 

Reckoned  by  divisions,  the  heaviest  toll  from  Erie  was 
taken  in  the  77th,  with  a  total  of  119;  the  78th  came  next 
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with  106.  The  Erie  losses  in  the  27th  Division  were  nearly 
all  in  the  108th  Infantry,  though  there  were  3  in  the  106th 
Infantry  and  7  in  the  106th  Field  Artillery,  only  one  of  whom 
was  killed  in  action. 

Niagara  county  mourned  41  dead  in  the  77th  and  29  in 
the  78th. 

The  Regular  army  and  the  Marine  Corps  of  the  navy 
received  many  of  the  eager  volunteers  who  first  offered  them¬ 
selves  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  death  losses  show  that 
the  Regular  regiment  which  had  most  interest  for  both  Erie 
and  Niagara  was  the  7th  Infantry.  Its  roll  of  honor  contains 
the  names  of  25  from  Erie  and  9  from  Niagara.  The  7th 
was  a  part  of  the  3d  Division,  of  which  the  other  regiments 
were  the  4th,  the  30th  and  the  38th.  All  of  them  contained 
local  recruits.  The  death  losses  of  the  division  included  32 
from  Erie  and  14  from  Niagara. 

Next  in  interest  among  the  Regulars  was  the  18th  In¬ 
fantry.  It  accounted  for  17  deaths  from  Erie  and  2  from 
Niagara.  The  18th,  16th,  26th  and  28th  were  the  infantry 
regiments  of  the  1st  Division.  The  total  division  losses 
showed  21  Erie  and  3  Niagara  men. 

The  infantry  of  the  2d  Division  was  supplied  by  the  9th 
and  23d  regiments  of  the  Regular  army  and  the  5th  and  6th 
regiments  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Erie  county’s  losses  in  the 
Marine  Corps  numbered  50  and  Niagara  counted  11,  though 
not  all  of  these  were  in  the  5th  and  6th  regiments. 

These  three  great  combat  divisions  were  in  the  most 
active  fighting  from  Cantigny,  Belleau  Wood  and  Chateau 
Thierry  to  the  armistice.  The  pride  in  their  records  is 
national,  and  for  the  Niagara  Frontier  that  sentiment  also  is 
localized  by  the  knowledge  that  our  boys  were  there. 

Another  division  which  included  many  local  boys  was  the 
82d,  or  All-American,  made  up  of  the  325th,  326th,  327th 
and  328th  regiments.  It  originally  consisted  of  men  from 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  but  in  the  process  of  as¬ 
signment  and  replacement  it  came  to  represent  every  State 
in  the  Union.  It  took  part  in  the  St.  Mihiel  and  the  Argonne 
offensives.  Its  death  losses  showed  33  from  Erie  county  and 
7  from  Niagara. 
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The  37th  Division  accounted  for  14  of  Erie  county’s 
losses,  10  of  which  were  in  the  147th  regiment.  The  other 
regiments  of  this  division  were  the  146th,  145th  and  148th. 
All  contained  local  men.  The  division  was  built  upon  the 
Ohio  National  Guard.  It  was  in  the  St.  Mihiel  operation  and 
in  the  line  which  opened  the  Argonne  attack.  It  continued  in 
this  campaign  till  October  18th,  when  it  was  sent  to  reenforce 
the  French  in  Belgium,  where  it  was  actively  engaged  until 
the  armistice. 

SERVICE  OF  THE  108TH 

When  the  old  74th  regiment  left  Buffalo  for  United  States 
service  on  September  29,  1917,  it  was  called  the  102d  In¬ 
fantry.  It  went  to  Camp  Wadsworth,  Spartanburg,  S.  C., 
with  the  other  units  of  the  New  York  National  Guard.  The 
Guard’s  infantry  at  that  time  formed  three  brigades  of 
three  regiments  each.  The  plan  of  organization  developed 
for  the  war,  however,  called  for  much  larger  units.  Officially 
an  infantry  regiment  was  supposed  to  consist  of  114  officers 
and  3,720  men  and  an  artillery  regiment  was  to  contain  72 
officers  and  1,710  men.  A  division  required  two  infantry 
brigades  of  two  regiments  each,  an  artillery  brigade  of  three 
regiments,  an  engineer  regiment  and  various  other  units.  In 
converting  the  National  Guard  into  the  27th  Division,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  necessary  to  re-form  the  old  regiments  into  four 
larger  organizations.  Gen.  O’Ryan  selected  the  2d,  3d,  7th 
and  23d  as  the  State  regiments  which  should  be  retained  and 
merged  with  them  the  men  of  the  other  State  units.  Thus 
the  new  108th  Infantry  was  made  up  of  three  old  separate 
companies  from  Rochester,  one  each  from  Geneva,  Syracuse, 
Oswego,  Niagara  Falls,  Medina,  Olean,  Hornell,  Elmira,  and 
Auburn  and  the  74th  regiment  of  Buffalo,  which  supplied 
1,350  men.  The  old  12th  regiment  of  New  York  also  con¬ 
tributed  293  men  to  complete  the  quota.  The  command  went 
to  Col.  Edgar  S.  Jennings  of  the  old  3d  regiment. 

As  completed  under  this  plan,  the  27th  Division  consisted 
of  the  105th  and  106th  regiments,  forming  the  53d  Infantry 
Brigade  and  the  107th  and  108th  regiments,  making  the  54th 
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Infantry  Brigade;  the  104th,  105th  and  106th  Machine  Gun 
Battalions;  the  104th,  105th  and  106th  Artillery  regiments, 
forming  the  52d  Artillery  Brigade;  the  102d  Trench  Mortar 
Battery,  the  102d  Engineer  Regiment  and  Train,  the  102d 
Field  Signal  Battalion,  the  102d  Train  Headquarters  and 
Military  Police,  the  102d  Ammunition  Train,  the  102d  Sup¬ 
ply  Train,  the  102d  Sanitary  Train,  composed  of  the  105th, 
106th,  107th  and  108th  Ambulance  companies  and  Field 
hospitals. 

The  skeletonized  remnant  of  the  old  74th,  not  assigned 
to  the  new  108th,  became  the  55th  Pioneer  Infantry,  to  be 
used  for  replacement  service. 

The  infantry  of  the  27th  Division  reached  France  in  May, 
1918.  The  headquarters  and  1st  battalion  landed  at  St. 
Nazaire  on  the  24th  and  the  2d  and  3d  battalions  at  Brest  on 
the  31st.  The  divison’s  first  training  area  was  near  the  coast 
behind  the  British  front,  but  the  need  for  reenforcement  of 
the  Allied  fighting  forces  at  that  time  was  so  great  that 
before  the  27th  had  half  completed  the  prescribed  training 
it  was  moved  into  secondary  lines  in  support  of  a  British  divi¬ 
sion  near  Ypres.  One  battalion  at  a  time  from  each  of  the 
four  regiments  received  front-line  experience  for  eight-day 
periods.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  the  division  was  given 
the  Dickebusch  sector  by  itself.  The  work  involved  raids  and 
patrols  and  exposure  to  shell  fire.  On  August  31st  the  divi¬ 
sion  began  its  first  advance,  and  after  three  days  of  attacks 
and  counter-attacks  it  established  itself  on  Vierstraat  Ridge, 
which  guarded  the  approach  to  Mount  Kemmel.  This  hill  had 
become  in  the  early  years  of  the  war  one  of  the  most  famous 
positions  on  the  Flanders  front.  It  was  abandoned  by  the 
Germans  without  further  resistance  after  the  Americans 
took  Vierstraat  Ridge. 

This  action,  however,  was  only  a  preliminary  to  the  great 
event  which  was  to  follow  about  three  weeks  later.  The 
Hindenburg  line,  or  the  Siegfried  line,  as  the  Germans  called 
it,  was  a  complicated  system  of  trenches,  tunnels  and  wire 
entanglements  near  St.  Quentin,  France.  It  rested  on  a 
canal  which,  north  of  St.  Quentin,  tunneled  through  the  hill. 
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Drained  of  water,  this  tunnel  was  occupied  by  German  re¬ 
serves,  who  lived  comfortably  in  canal  boats  and  were  safe 
from  artillery  fire.  Underground  passages,  saps  and  valleys 
led  from  the  tunnel  to  various  trenches  and  strong  points 
in  the  fortified  area  west  of  the  canal.  Thus  the  Germans 
could  send  fresh  forces  unexpectedly  to  any  part  of  the  in¬ 
genious  stronghold,  and  troops  charging  the  trenches  might 
be  attacked  from  the  rear  by  enemies  who  had  literally  risen 
out  of  the  ground.  The  area  thus  fortified  had  a  depth  of 
from  three  to  five  miles. 

On  the  night  of  September  24,  1918,  the  27th  and  30th 
Divisions,  forming  the  2d  American  Corps,  took  over  from 
British  troops  the  sector  facing  this  formidable  position  as 
a  part  of  a  plan  for  a  general  attack  three  days  later  by  the 
Fourth  British  Army  on  a  twelve-mile  front  between  St. 
Quentin  and  Cambrai. 

The  artillery  support  was  furnished  by  British  batteries. 
The  27th  at  no  time  during  the  war  had  its  own  artillery. 
The  British  also  loaned  corps  and  other  supplemental  troops 
necessary  in  a  major  action. 

The  zero  hour  for  opening  the  attack  was  5:30  a.  m., 
September  27th.  The  action  was  carried  on  that  day,  so  far 
as  men  of  the  27th  were  used,  by  the  106th  and  105th  regi¬ 
ments,  comprising  the  53d  brigade.  After  nightfall  the  54th 
brigade  moved  up  to  relieve  the  53d.  The  morning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  28th,  therefore,  found  the  54th  brigade,  including  the 
108th,  in  the  trenches  with  patrols  pushing  forward  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  combat  troops  of  the  106th  in  their  front.  The 
regiment  during  the  night  had  marched  six  miles  to  the  front 
over  roads  that  were  subjected  to  very  heavy  shell  fire  and 
gas  concentration.  The  brigade  was  held  in  position  during 
the  28th,  ready  to  begin  the  general  assault  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th. 

The  two  battalions  of  the  108th  which  went  into  line  that 
morning  were  the  2d,  commanded  by  Capt.  John  S.  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  the  3d,  commanded  by  Capt.  Frank  J.  Maldiner. 
The  1st  battalion  under  Maj.  Frederick  S.  Couchman,  was 
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to  follow  the  leading  battalions,  mopping  up  the  area  cleared 
by  the  advance. 

The  zero  hour  was  5:50  a.  m.  Precisely  at  the  moment, 
the  machine-gun  and  artillery  barrage  began.  Ten  brigades 
of  heavy  artillery,  23  brigades  of  light  artillery,  all  British, 
and  100  machine  guns  were  employed  in  this  deafening  can¬ 
nonade.  Nine  of  the  light  artillery  brigades  were  firing  on 
the  front  of  the  27th. 

From  the  narrative  of  Lieut.  Col.  William  T.  Starr,  assistant 
chief  of  staff,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  March  25,  1919 : 

It  was  just  breaking  the  pink  of  day  when  five  great 
squadrons  of  airplanes  came  overhead  and  started  toward 
the  front.  The  attacking  line  was  preceded  by  26  of  the 
largest  British  tanks,  carrying  37-centimeter  guns  and 
three  or  four  machine  guns  each.  Within  two  hours  after 
the  barrage  opened  and  our  troops  left  the  front-line 
positions,  every  tank  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Boche, 
either  by  ground  mines  or  by  direct  hits. 

The  108th  Infantry  on  the  south  and  the  107th  on 
the  north  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  first  line  of 
trenches  of  the  Hindenburg  line.  The  108th  Infantry 
completely  took  the  Hindenburg  line  from  Bony  south  to 
Bellecourt.  The  107th  Infantry  penetrated  through  the 
Hindenburg  line  only  to  find  large  numbers  of  Boche 
coming  up  in  their  rear  and  shooting  them  in  the  back. 
These  enemies  had  oozed  out  of  tunnels.  The  men  of  the 
107th  had  to  fight  their  way  back  to  the  line  again  to  mop 
up.  Thinking  they  had  mopped  up,  they  moved  forward 
again,  only  to  be  shot  in  the  back  again.  It  required  the 
assistance  of  the  105th  Infantry  at  that  time  to  protect 
our  northern  flank,  which  was  being  heavily  enfiladed 
from  the  north  by  both  machine-gun  and  artillery  fire. 

Three  days  were  required.  The  battle  had  to  stop 
at  that  point,  and  our  objectives  lay  shortly  beyond  the 
Hindenburg  line.  Men  were  stationed  at  the  outlets  of 
those  tunnels  and  kept  a  constant  bombardment  of  hand 
grenades  into  them  to  keep  the  Boche  down. 
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The  108th,  holding  the  extreme  right  of  the  division  front, 
got  away  as  soon  as  the  barrage  opened.  The  men  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  to  go  before  gaining  the  barrage  because 
elements  of  the  106th  and  the  105th  still  were  in  the  advanced 
positions  which  they  had  reached  the  day  before  and  they 
must  not  be  shelled  from  their  own  lines.  In  this  unshelled 
area,  the  advancing  soldiers  began  almost  at  once  to  en¬ 
counter  machine-gun  nests.  These  were  attacked  with  bayo¬ 
nets  and  hand  grenades.  The  advance,  though  somewhat 
delayed,  was  continued,  and  the  care  which  had  been  taken 
not  to  shell  the  106th  was  justified  when  parts  of  that  regi¬ 
ment  were  found  still  holding  sections  in  the  line  taken  on 
September  27th.  Massed  enemy  forces  were  not  met  until 
the  troops  arrived  before  the  main  defenses  of  the  Hinden- 
burg  line. 

From  the  Story  of  the  27th  Division  by  Maj.  Gen.  John  F. 
O’Ryan : 

It  was  here  that  less  than  200  men,  all  that  remained 
of  the  2d  battalion,  commanded  by  Capt.  Sandberg,  ac¬ 
complished  the  seemingly  impossible.  Prior  to  the  battle, 
the  writer  had  never  seen  a  more  formidable  looking 
company  of  infantry  than  this  command.  That  opinion, 
shared  by  many  officers,  existed  as  far  back  as  the  Mexi¬ 
can  border  days.  On  this  occasion  the  command  forcibly 
demonstrated  justification  of  the  regard  in  which  it  was 
held.  Facing  the  mass  of  wire  for  a  few  seconds,  during 
which  they  received  a  veritable  barrage  of  hand  grenades 
as  well  as  rifle  fire,  they  assaulted  by  common  impulse, 
every  man  getting  through  the  best  way  he  could.  This 
was  done  with  a  recklessness,  valor  and  determination 
that  proved  irresistible.  They  rushed  forward  in  small 
groups  and  as  individuals,  through  the  wire,  through 
passes  existing  in  the  wire  and  in  some  cases  over  the  top 
of  the  wire  where  it  was  very  thick,  all  through  a  heavy 
pall  of  smoke.  Many  of  them  threw  hand  grenades  when 
well  within  range  of  the  trenches.  A  moment  later  they 
were  in  the  trenches.  .  .  .  Their  numbers  were  not 
great — less  than  200.  Lieutenants  Samuel  A.  Brown  and 
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Harrison  J.  Uhl  distinguished  themselves  by  their  con¬ 
duct  on  this  occasion.  Their  detachment  succeeded  in 
capturing  over  100  prisoners,  four  fieldpieces,  a  large 
number  of  machine  guns,  anti-tank  rifles  and  other  mili¬ 
tary  property.  For  his  action  on  this  occasion  Lieut. 
Brown  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

Sergeant  (Private)  Frank  Gaffney,  an  automatic 
rifleman  of  Company  G  of  this  battalion,  was  awarded 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  part  in  this 
fighting.  Witnesses  report  that  he  was  a  veritable  hu¬ 
man  hurricane,  using  rifle,  pistol  and  bomb.  He  pushed 
forward  alone  with  his  gun  after  all  the  members  of  his 
squad  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  killed  the  crew  of 
an  enemy  machine  gun,  captured  the  gun,  bombed  several 
dugouts,  killed  four  more  enemy  soldiers  with  his  pistol 
and  held  the  position  until  reenforcements  arrived,  when 
80  prisoners  were  taken.  Many  individual  soldiers  of 
the  garrison  fired  directly  at  Sergeant  Gaffney  before 
they  were  killed  or  subdued  and  taken  prisoner,  but  none 
hit  him.  In  a  later  battle  this  very  gallant  soldier  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  an  arm. 

Private  Gaffney  was  a  Lockport  man,  who  enlisted  in  the 
74th  regiment  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Capt.  Charles  A. 
Sandberg  was  supplied  to  the  108th  by  the  old  74th. 

This  2d  battalion  was,  in  the  main,  the  old  74th  regiment 
of  Buffalo. 

Having  gained  the  main  trenches  of  the  Hindenburg  line, 
the  survivors  of  the  108th  established  outguards  and  mopped 
up  systematically.  They  were  subjected  to  a  fierce  counter¬ 
attack  and  to  several  bombing  attacks.  In  repulsing  these 
the  men  of  the  108th  also  had  to  guard  prisoners  who  were 
nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Americans  fit  for  duty  and  who 
could  not  be  sent  to  the  rear  till  after  nightfall.  About  noon, 
however,  the  3d  Australian  Division  came  up,  and  the  attack 
upon  Bony  proceeded  by  moving  down  the  approach  trenches. 

The  3d  battalion  of  the  108th,  despite  severe  losses, 
reached  the  sunken  roads  near  Bony,  where  the  present  ceme- 
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tery  is  located.  Here  the  men  were  held  up  by  heavy  fire  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  reenforced  by  the 
Australians  and  succeeded  in  advancing  to  connect  with  the 
2d  battalion. 

The  1st  battalion,  under  Capt.  Frank  J.  Maldiner,  who 
was  also  from  the  old  74th,  covered  the  entire  regimental 
front,  following  the  2d  and  3d  battalions  about  100  yards  to 
the  rear.  The  men  of  this  command  encountered  several  hid¬ 
den  machine-gun  nests  which  had  evaded  the  leading  troops, 
and  gathered  up  many  prisoners,  who  were  used  as  stretcher 
bearers. 

Gen.  O’Ryan  makes  this  summary  of  the  work  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  as  a  whole : 

Officers  of  the  27th  Division  and  of  the  3d  Australian 
Division,  who  had  opportunity  to  witness  the  conduct  of 
108th  Infantry  in  this  battle,  are  unanimous  in  their 
praise  of  the  magnificent  morale  displayed  by  all  ranks 
from  the  time  they  assumed  their  attack  positions  until 
the  termination  of  the  engagement.  The  regiment  in 
this  battle  captured  16  German  officers  and  594  German 
enlisted  men.  A  large  number  of  enemy  soldiers  were 
slain.  The  regiment  also  captured  a  large  number  of 
machine  guns,  fieldpieces  and  mortars.  The  losses  of 
the  regiment  on  September  29th  and  30th  were  12  officers 
and  174  enlisted  men  killed,  1  officer  and  25  men  died 
of  wounds,  9  officers  and  557  men  wounded  and  1  officer 
and  144  men  gassed. 

Though  the  division  was  relieved  by  the  Australians  on 
October  1st,  men  of  the  27th,  estimated  to  number  as  many 
as  500,  remained  at  the  front  and  went  forward  with  these 
fresh  troops.  When  the  smoke  cleared,  it  was  found  that, 
not  only  the  outlying  defenses,  but  the  main  system  of  the 
Hindenburg  line  had  been  broken. 

On  October  6th,  the  27th  Division  began  its  advance  in 
pursuit  of  the  retreating  Germans,  reaching  the  line  of  Le 
Selle  river  on  the  11th.  Behind  this  stream  the  enemy  had 
made  a  stand.  The  27th  had  received  no  replacements  and 
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its  infantry  strength  had  been  reduced  to  an  average  of  60 
rifles  per  company.  Consequently  the  length  of  its  front  was 
only  about  4,200  yards.  The  108th  held  the  left  of  this  posi¬ 
tion,  fronting  the  town  of  St.  Souplet. 

A  daylight  raid,  under  protection  of  a  heavy  barrage,  was 
made  by  a  party  of  picked  men  from  the  108th  on  October 
14th.  They  brought  back  some  30  prisoners  without  losing 
a  man. 

October  17th  at  5 :20  a.  m.  was  set  for  the  general  attack. 
The  108th  advanced  in  column  of  battalions,  the  1st  battalion 
leading.  The  2d  battalion  was  in  reserve.  At  the  railroad 
embankment  the  line  was  swept  by  machine-gun  fire,  but  it 
kept  on,  capturing  the  railroad.  The  102d  Engineers  bridged 
the  river  in  the  face  of  heavy  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire. 
As  the  troops  advanced,  every  farmhouse  and  sunken  road 
became  an  objective  which  had  to  be  assaulted.  Machine  guns 
barked  from  cupolas  of  barns,  from  attic  windows,  behind 
hedges  and  trees.  The  108th  covered  about  2,500  yards  be¬ 
fore  it  dug  in,  capturing  several  hundred  prisoners  and  con¬ 
siderable  material. 

The  attacks  were  continued  on  the  18th,  19th  and  20th. 
The  results  were  summarized  as  follows  in  the  British  official, 
report : 

Fighting  their  way  forward  from  St.  Souplet  to  the 
high  ground  west  of  the  Sambre  canal,  they  have  broken 
the  enemy’s  resistance  at  all  points,  beating  off  many 
counter-attacks  and  realizing  a  further  advance  of  near¬ 
ly  five  miles. 

The  assault  on  Jonc  de  Mer  Ridge  on  the  18th  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  St.  Maurice  river  on  the  19th  and  20th  were 
special  features  of  these  operations. 

The  total  casualties  of  the  27th  Division  in  these  activ¬ 
ities,  officers  and  men,  were:  194  killed  and  died  of  wounds; 
866,  wounded;  423,  gassed.  The  division’s  casualties  for  the 
entire  war  were  1,791  killed  and  died  of  wounds,  9,129 
wounded,  228  captured. 

On  the  night  of  October  20-21st,  the  27th  was  relieved 
by  a  British  division. 
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The  division  was  in  rest  quarters  in  the  region  of  Corbie, 
a  little  east  of  Amiens,  when  the  glad  news  of  the  armistice 
was  received. 

Members  of  the  division  who  received  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
in  addition  to  Private  Gaffney,  were:  Lieut.  William  B.  Tur¬ 
ner,  105th  Infantry,  killed  September  27th ;  Sergt.  Alan  Louis 
Eggers,  107th  Infantry;  Sergt.  John  C.  Latham,  107th  In¬ 
fantry;  Sergt.  Reidar  Waaler,  105th  machine-gun  bat¬ 
talion;  Corporal  Thomas  E.  O’Shea,  107th  Infantry,  mortally 
wounded,  September  29th. 

Niagara  Frontier  men  who  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  were:  Capt.  Henry  Adsit,  Buffalo,  Machine 
Gun  Company,  107th  Infantry;  Capt.  Walter  G.  Andrews, 
Buffalo,  Machine  Gun  Company,  107th  Infantry;  Capt. 
Charles  A.  Sandberg,  Jamestown,  108th  Infantry;  Lieut. 
Delaney  King,  Buffalo,  108th  Infantry;  Chaplain  John  C. 
Ward,  Buffalo,  108th  Infantry;  Lieut.  Samuel  A.  Brown,  Jr., 
Jamestown,  108th  Infantry;  Sergt.  Edward  A.  Duncan, 
Buffalo,  108th  Infantry;  Sergt.  John  F.  Bilitzki,  Buffalo, 
108th  Infantry;  Sergt.  William  J.  Percy,  Niagara  Falls, 
108th  Infantry;  Sergt.  Martin  M.  Smith,  Batavia,  108th 
Infantry;  Corporal  James  Paul  Clark,  Medina,  108th  Infan¬ 
try,  killed  September  29th;  Corporal  Howard  D.  DeRum, 
Buffalo,  102d  Field  Signal  Battalion,  killed  September  29th; 
Corporal  Aloizy  Nagowski,  Buffalo,  108th  Infantry;  Corporal 
Gail  H.  Sager,  Buffalo,  108th  Infantry,  killed  September 
29th;  Private  Edward  P.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  108th  Infantry, 
killed  September  29th;  Private  Raymond  A.  Reed,  Medina, 
108th  Infantry;  Private  Russell  E.  Laford,  North  Tona- 
wanda,  108th  Infantry;  Private  Harold  L.  Shipman,  Buffalo, 
108th  Infantry;  Private  Mahlon  C.  Ward,  Medina,  108th 
Infantry. 

THE  ARTILLERY  UNITS 

The  3d  Artillery  of  the  New  York  National  Guard,  into 
which  the  old  65th  Infantry  had  been  transformed,  became 
in  United  States  service  the  106th  Field  Artillery.  It  trained 
at  Camp  Wadsworth,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  during  the  fall  and 
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winter  of  1917-18  under  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  John  D. 
Howland.  It  embarked  at  Newport  News  on  June  6,  1918, 
landing  at  St.  Nazaire  on  June  18th.  It  was  moved  to  Gran- 
dignan,  near  Bordeaux,  and  thence  to  Camp  de  Souge  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  where  it  received  guns  and  horses.  Here 
the  command  was  assumed  by  Col.  Emery  T.  Smith  of  the 
Regular  army. 

The  two  other  artillery  regiments  of  the  27th  Division 
with  the  102d  Ammunition  Train  and  the  102d  Trench  Mor¬ 
tar  Battery,  forming  the  52d  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  were 
at  this  camp. 

On  September  6th  the  106th  was  moved  to  the  front,  occu¬ 
pying  a  quiet  sector  in  support  of  the  33d  Division  in  the 
Verdun  district.  It  arrived  on  September  9th  and  on  the 
12th  it  took  part  in  a  demonstration  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  attack  on  the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 

September  26th,  at  the  opening  of  the  Argonne  offensive, 
the  106th  performed  its  share  in  laying  down  the  barrage 
for  the  advance  of  the  33d  Division.  It  was  engaged  daily 
from  that  time  until  the  very  moment  of  the  armistice  on 
November  11th.  The  first  forward  movement  of  the  batteries 
was  on  October  2d.  New  positions  were  occupied  gradually 
as  the  advance  of  the  infantry  required. 

The  action  losses  of  the  106th  were  2  killed,  19  wounded, 
1  gassed.  In  addition,  the  regiment  lost  during  its  period 
of  enlistment  several  men  by  disease  and  accident. 

All  of  the  service  of  the  106th  was  in  the  Argonne,  and  it 
was  not  associated  with  the  activities  of  the  infantry  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  27th  Division. 

Troop  I  of  the  New  York  National  Guard  became  the  102d 
Trench  Mortar  Battery  of  the  27th  Division.  It  remained 
throughput  the  war  under  command  of  Capt.  Charles  Pear¬ 
son,  Jr.  Its  experiences  were  similar  to  those  of  the  106th 
Field  Artillery.  The  102d  reached  the  Argonne  front  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  offensive,  which  left  small  opportunity  for 
trench  mortars  on  the  American  side.  The  battery  got  into 
action  only  once.  That  was  on  the  night  of  October  19-20, 
when  it  fired  75  rounds  into  Vilosnes — a  village  on  the 
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east  bank  of  the  Meuse  connected  with  the  great  Kriemhilde- 
Stellung  line  of  German  defenses. 

IN  THE  77TH  DIVISION 

The  alarming  thrusts  by  the  Germans  in  the  spring  of 
1918  against  the  British  front  caused  some  important 
changes  in  the  plans  for  American  participation  in  the  war. 
There  could  be  no  further  waiting  for  the  development  of  ar¬ 
tillery  and  tank  corps  and  the  building  of  transports.  The 
Allies  could  loan  these  accessories,  and  they  did.  Their  great¬ 
est  need  was  the  visible  presence  of  American  infantrymen 
in  large  numbers,  not  alone  to  reenforce  a  fearfully  depleted 
man  power,  but  also  as  a  stimulus  to  morale.  These  were 
the  circumstances  which  made  the  77th  the  first  division  of 
the  National  army  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  There  was  no  pre¬ 
tense  that  it  was  ready,  from  the  viewpoint  of  military  per¬ 
fectionists,  but  the  entire  army  of  the  United  States  must 
be  sent  to  Europe  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  the  77th  Divi¬ 
sion  was  camped  on  Long  Island  whence  it  could  be  moved 
easily  to  points  of  embarkation. 

The  division  was  organized  at  Camp  Upton  by  Maj.  Gen. 
J.  Franklin  Bell.  It  was  called  at  first  the  Metropolitan 
Division,  but  the  name  later  adopted  was  the  Liberty  Divi¬ 
sion.  Its  insignia  was  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  The  77th  com¬ 
monly  has  been  represented  in  war  narratives  as  made  up 
exclusively  from  New  York  City  drafts,  and  its  cosmopolitan 
character  drew  some  surprising  attention  from  correspond¬ 
ents  and  higher  officers.  It  included  representatives  of  the 
many  European  racial  stocks  that  enter  into  the  population 
of  a  modern  American  city.  The  point  about  this  which 
might  have  excited  comment,  however,  was  that  there  appear 
to  have  been  no  similar  divisions  credited  to  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  Boston.  The  idea  that  the  77th  was  exclusively 
metropolitan  was  erroneous.  It  received  at  Camp  Upton 
more  than  1,000  men  from  Buffalo.  It  accounted  for  a  larger 
death  list  from  Niagara  county  than  any  other  division.  After 
its  first  heavy  battle  losses  it  received  numerous  replacements 
from  the  40th  and  41st  Divisions,  made  up  originally  of  the 
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National  Guards  of  California  and  of  the  other  States  west 
of  the  Rockies.  In  its  later  career  it  might  have  been  called 
a  coast-to-coast  division. 

The  first  contingent  of  the  77th  to  leave  this  country  em¬ 
barked  on  March  29,  1918,  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  was  under 
command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Evan  M.  Johnson.  It  included  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  302d  Engineers.  The  transport  took  the 
route  north  of  Ireland,  and  there  it  was  struck  by  a  torpedo, 
but  fortunately  the  ship  did  not  sink,  and  a  safe  landing  was 
made  at  Liverpool  on  April  12th.  The  troops  were  hurried 
through  England  and  across  the  submarine-infested  Channel 
to  Calais.  Other  contingents  embarked  at  New  York,  but 
Calais  was  the  port  through  which  the  division  entered 
France,  and  its  first  camp  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
front.  The  command  of  the  division  passed  in  May  to  Maj. 
Gen.  G.  B.  Duncan,  who  was  succeeded  on  August  31st  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Alexander.  The  division  remained  behind 
the  British  front  until  early  in  June,  when  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Baccarat  sector  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  France. 
Here,  near  Badonviller,  on  June  24th  a  portion  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  was  subjected  to  a  raid,  which  killed  or  captured  nearly 
an  entire  platoon — an  unhappy  beginning  of  front-line  expe¬ 
rience  in  a  quiet  sector. 

Meanwhile,  big  events  had  been  happening  in  the  more 
active  theater  of  the  war.  The  2d  and  3d  Divisions  (Regu¬ 
lars  and  Marines)  had  been  thrown  into  the  fight  to  stop  the 
German  thrust  at  Chateau  Thierry  on  June  3 -3d;  the 
Marines  on  June  6-7th  had  made  successfully  the  opening 
counter-attack  at  Belleau  Wood;  the  7th  Infantry  of  the  3d 
Division,  relieving  the  Marines,  had  pushed  the  Germans 
back  to  Torcy;  other  American  divisions  had  been  thrown 
with  the  French  into  both  the  frontal  and  flanking  attacks 
on  the  Marne  salient,  and  by  August  6th  it  had  been  sub¬ 
stantially  cleared,  leaving  the  German  front  resting  on  the 
Vesle  river. 

Fresh  troops  were  needed  to  relieve  those  who  had  been 
carrying  on  this  intensive  fighting  for  two  months.  Up  to 
this  time  the  only  American  combat  divisions  employed  had 
been  drawn  from  the  Regular  army  or  the  National  Guard — 
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the  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  of  the  Regulars,  the  26th  (New  Eng¬ 
land),  28th  (Pennsylvania),  42d  (26  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia)  and  the  32d  (Michigan  and  Wisconsin)  of  the 
National  Guard.  The  time  now  had  come  when  the  77th 
Division  was  to  be  called  upon  as  the  first  unit  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  army  to  prove  the  trustworthiness  of  the  selective 
service  men.  Its  entrance  into  the  group  of  combat  units 
was  regarded  with  some  anxiety  on  account  of  the  short  time 
that  had  been  allowed  for  training.  The  result  may  be  said 
to  have  established  the  confidence  of  the  commanders  in  the 
entire  body  of  young  soldiers  who  had  been  drawn  so  sud¬ 
denly  from  civil  life. 

The  division,  consisting  of  the  305th,  306th,  307th  and 
308th  Infantry,  the  302d  Engineers  and  the  regular  comple¬ 
ment  of  lesser  units,  relieved  the  4th  Division  on  the  Fismes- 
Bazoches  sector  on  August  12th.  It  was  a  particularly  try¬ 
ing  position,  for  it  involved  merely  holding  on  under  constant 
fire  and  enduring  losses  without  the  stimulus  of  an  effort  to 
advance.  The  men  came  to  call  the  place  “the  Hell  Hole  of 
the  Vesle.”  Capt.  L.  Wardlaw  Miles,  in  his  History  of  the 
308th  Infantry,  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  the  conditions. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  trying,  was  the  shelling.  One  never 
knew  when  this  might  begin.  Other  things  being  equal, 
it  was  most  likely  to  occur  when  the  danger  from  it  was 
greatest,  as  on  the  occasion  of  making  reliefs.  Once  in 
a  funk-hole  all  danger  was  removed  except  that  of  a 
direct  hit,  but  there  were  a  number  of  these,  when,  of 
course,  the  shallow  hole  in  the  ground  afforded  no  pro¬ 
tection  whatever.  Ration  parties  like  reliefs  suffered 
particularly  from  the  storm  of  death  which  might  at  any 
moment  burst  from  a  perfectly  quiet  sky.  On  the  front 
line  the  whizzbangs  were  much  in  evidence  with  their 
particularly  loud  and  shattering  detonations.  At  times 
troops  or  individuals  became  the  target  for  direct  fire 
from  77s,  an  experience  calculated  to  make  the  victim 
feel  especially  helpless.  Incidentally  I  imagine  that  most 
individuals  found  shelling  much  harder  to  bear  when 
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alone  than  in  company  with  others.  In  the  shelling  both 
high  explosives  and  gas  were  employed,  but  the  latter 
claimed  the  more  victims.  Indeed,  the  never-ceasing 
menace  and  presence  of  gas  was  in  a  way  more  hateful 
than  the  high  explosive  itself.  .  .  .  Men  who  were  un¬ 
aware  that  they  had  been  exposed  might  hours  later 
develop  severe  burns.  Against  mustard  gas,  masks  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  protection  of  eyes  and  lungs  were,  of  course, 
useless.  Walking  through  the  woods,  one  might  at  any 
moment  sniff  the  presence  of  this  invisible  and  sinister 
thing,  since  little  pools  of  it  remained  for  days  in  cool 
damp  spots.  In  the  actual  valley  of  the  Vesle  it  lay  like 
an  unseen  but  deadly  lake  of  death. 

There  were  many  raiding  attacks  to  be  repulsed.  On 
August  27th  the  division  attacked  Bazoches  and  entered  the 
village  but  was  forced  back.  Early  in  September  the  Ger¬ 
mans  began  to  withdraw  from  the  Vesle  on  account  of  the 
successes  by  the  French  north  of  Soissons.  The  77th  and 
the  28th  promptly  started  in  pursuit.  It  was  a  pursuit,  how¬ 
ever,  of  an  enemy  who  still  was  fighting  stubbornly.  At  this 
time  the  302d  Engineers  won  special  commendation  from  the 
French  high  command.  On  September  6th  this  regiment 
“constructed  a  bridge  over  the  Vesle  in  three  hours,  the  work 
being  carried  out  under  constant  artillery  fire,”  thereby  con¬ 
tributing  much  “to  the  success  of  the  offensive  then  under 
way.” 

The  division  reached  the  Aisne  on  September  6th. 

The  307th  Infantry  took  the  village  of  Merval  after  hard 
fighting  and  on  September  14th  the  entire  division  was  hotly 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  take  Revillon.  At  2  a.  m.  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  the  77th  was  relieved  by  Italian  troops. 

It  was  during  the  brief  rest  after  the  withdrawal  from 
the  Vesle  that  the  77th  received  its  replacement  of  men  from 
the  West.  Scant  time,  however,  was  allowed  for  training 
new  men,  for  on  the  morning  of  September  26th,  the  77th 
was  one  of  the  combat  divisions  in  line  for  the  opening  of  the 
great  offensive  in  the  Argonne.  It  formed  part  of  the  First 
Corps  under  Maj.  Gen.  Hunter  Liggett  and  its  position  was 
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the  extreme  left  of  the  American  line.  The  German  en¬ 
trenchments  which  the  American  army  faced  that  morning 
were  another  position  called  “the  Hindenburg  line/’  though 
less  famous  than  the  one  between  St.  Quentin  and  Cambrai. 

From  the  Final  Report  of  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing'. 

The  Meuse-Argonne  front  had  been  practically  sta¬ 
bilized  in  September,  1914,  and,  except  for  minor  fluctu¬ 
ations  during  the  German  attacks  on  Verdun  in  1916 
and  the  French  counter-offensive  in  August,  1917,  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  until  the  American  advance  in  1918. 
The  net  result  of  the  four  years’  struggle  on  this  ground 
was  a  German  defensive  system  of  unusual  depth  and 
strength  and  a  wide  zone  of  utter  devastation,  itself  a 
serious  obstacle  to  an  offensive  operation. 

The  strategical  importance  of  this  portion  of  the  line 
was  second  to  none  on  the  western  front.  All  supplies 
and  evacuations  of  the  German  armies  in  northern 
France  were  dependent  upon  two  great  railway  sys¬ 
tems.  .  .  .  The  Carignan-Sedan-Mezieres  line  was  es¬ 
sential  to  the  Germans  for  the  rapid  strategical 
movement  of  troops.  Should  this  southern  system  be  cut 
by  the  Allies  before  the  enemy  could  withdraw  his  forces 
through  the  narrow  neck  between  Mezieres  and  the 
Dutch  frontier,  the  ruin  of  his  armies  in  France  and 
Belgium  would  be  complete. 

From  the  Meuse-Argonne  front,  the  perpendicular 
distance  to  the  Carignan-Mezieres  railroad  was  50  kilo¬ 
meters.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  a  penetration  of  18  kilometers 
by  the  American  army  would  be  equivalent  to  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  65  kilometers  farther  west.  .  .  .  The  vital 
importance  of  this  portion  of  his  position  was  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  enemy.  ...  It  had  been  elaborately 
fortified,  and  consisted  of  a  practically  continuous  series 
of  positions  20  kilometers  or  more  in  depth. 

Continuous  fighting  was  maintained  along  our  entire 
battle  front,  with  especial  success  on  the  extreme  left, 
where  the  capture  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Argonne 
forest  was  completed.  The  enemy  contested  every  foot 
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of  ground  on  our  front  in  order  to  make  more  rapid 
retirements  farther  west  and  withdraw  his  forces  from 
northern  France  before  the  interruption  of  his  railroad 
communication  through  Sedan.  .  .  . 

Summarizing  the  material  results  which  had  been 
attained  by  the  First  Army  by  the  end  of  October,  we 
had  met  an  increasing  number  of  Germany’s  best  divi¬ 
sions,  rising  from  20  in  line  on  September  26th  to  31 
on  October  31st;  the  enemy’s  elaborately  prepared  posi¬ 
tions,  including  the  Hindenburg  line,  in  our  front  had 
been  broken;  the  almost  impassable  Argonne  forest  was 
in  our  hands;  an  advance  of  21  kilometers  had  been 
effected;  18,600  prisoners,  370  cannon,  1,000  machine 
guns  and  a  mass  of  material  captured;  and  the  great 
railway  artery  through  Carignan  to  Sedan  was  now 
seriously  threatened. 


On  the  morning  of  November  1st,  three  army  corps 
were  in  line  between  the  Meuse  river  and  the  Bois  de 
Bourgogne.  ...  On  the  left  the  First  Corps  deployed 
the  80th,  77th  and  78th  Divisions. 

Preceded  by  two  hours  of  violent  artillery  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  infantry  advanced,  closely  followed  by  “accom¬ 
panying  guns.”  .  .  . 

By  nightfall  .  .  .  our  troops  had  broken  through  the 
enemy’s  last  defense,  captured  his  artillery  positions  and 
had  precipitated  a  retreat  of  the  German  forces  about 
to  be  isolated  in  the  forest  north  of  Grand  Pre.  On  the 
2d  and  3d  we  advanced  rapidly  against  heavy  fighting 
on  the  fronts  of  the  right  and  center  corps;  to  the  left 
the  troops  of  the  First  Corps  hurried  forward  in  pursuit, 
some  by  motor  trucks,  while  the  artillery  pressed  along 
the  country  roads  close  behind.  .  .  . 

By  the  7th  .  .  .  the  Fifth  and  First  Corps  had 
reached  the  line  of  the  Meuse  river  along  their  respective 
fronts,  and  the  left  of  the  latter  corps  held  the  heights 
dominating  Sedan,  the  strategical  goal  of  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  operation,  41  kilometers  from  our  point  of  de- 
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parture  on  November  1st.  We  had  cut  the  enemy’s 
main  line  of  communications.  Recognizing  that  nothing 
but  a  cessation  of  hostilities  could  save  his  armies  from 
complete  disaster,  he  appealed  for  an  armistice  on 
November  6th. 

The  so-called  “Lost  Battalion”  of  the  77th  consisted  of 
several  companies  of  the  308th  Infantry,  one  from  the  307th 
and  some  members  of  two  companies  from  the  306th  Machine 
Gun  Battalion,  all  under  command  of  Maj.  Charles  W.  Whit¬ 
tlesey.  Lieut.  Karl  Wilhelm  of  Buffalo  was  in  command  of 
E  company  of  the  308th.  Only  two  other  Buffalo  men  are 
known  to  have  been  with  the  battalion.  The  term  “Lost 
Battalion”  was  undeserved.  The  detachment  went  forward 
to  its  objective  as  ordered,  but  forces  to  the  right  and  left 
were  held  back.  The  Germans  worked  their  way  to  its  rear 
and  it  was  left  isolated  in  its  advanced  position.  Without 
additional  food  supplies,  medical  service  or  support,  it  held 
out,  refusing  to  surrender,  from  October  3d  to  October  7th, 
when  the  307th  Infantry  finally  forced  its  way  to  the  relief 
of  its  beleaguered  comrades. 

The  77th  fought  its  way  forward  day  by  day  through  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  Argonne  forest  for  twenty  days, 
culminating  this  portion  of  its  campaign  on  October  15th  by 
the  occupation  of  Grand  Pre. 

From  America  in  Battle  by  Col.  Harry  S.  Howland. 

With  the  Huns  in  retreat  before  them,  the  New  York 
troops  (77th  Division),  completing  the  clearing  of  the 
Argonne  three  days  afterward,  push  northward,  en¬ 
countering  no  abnormal  opposition  until  the  battle  lines 
sweep  out  of  the  forest  into  the  open  valley  of  the  Aire, 
opposite  the  strong  position  of  the  Kriemhilde-Stellung 
at  St.  Juvin  and  Grand  Pre  (October  11th). 

In  common  with  all  the  battle  units  of  the  First  Amer¬ 
ican  Army  from  the  Aire  eastward  to  the  Meuse,  the 
77th  Division,  holding  the  extreme  left  flank,  remains 
in  position  for  the  following  two  days  (October  12-13th), 
while  preparations  are  made  for  a  general  attack  against 
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the  enemy’s  last  great  line  of  defense.  Meanwhile,  ar¬ 
tillery,  tanks  and  other  supporting  units  are  brought 
forward.  Launched  at  daybreak  of  October  14th,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  powerful  artillery  preparation,  the  initial 
assault,  though  desperately  opposed,  achieves  immediate 
success,  and  once  more  the  great  offensive  is  under  way. 

In  the  midst  of  a  perfect  storm  of  artillery  and 
machine-gun  fire,  which  its  own  guns  seek  to  neutralize, 
the  Liberty  Division  plunges  into  the  conflict,  driving  its 
battle  lines  toward  the  Aire,  occupying  Chevieres  on  the 
left  and,  crossing  the  river,  assailing  St.  Juvin  on  the 
right.  Savage  resistance  is  encountered  here,  but  finally 
the  153d  Brigade,  in  a  brilliant  attack,  captures  the  town 
as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  heights  of  Hill  182  to  the 
north,  taking  500  prisoners  in  the  operation. 

Meanwhile  the  left  flank  of  the  division  is  confronted 
by  the  formidable  stronghold  of  Grand  Pre  protected  by 
the  depths  of  the  Aire  on  the  south  and  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  defense,  mounting  machine  guns,  mortars  and 
light  artillery,  upon  the  commanding  heights  rising 
above  the  town  on  the  north.  Frontal  assault  being  im¬ 
possible,  flanking  attacks,  supported  by  all  the  artillery 
of  the  division,  are  launched  against  the  stronghold  by 
the  307th  Infantry  shortly  after  daybreak  of  October 
15th,  but  with  all  the  bridges  of  the  Aire  destroyed  and 
the  intervening  terrain  swept  by  an  annihilating  fire, 
little  progress  is  made  until  after  repeated  gallant  efforts 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  regiment  finally  succeeds  in 
throwing  attacking  forces  across  a  bend  of  the  river  to 
the  southwest  simultaneously  with  a  successful  flank¬ 
ing  thrust  which  gains  positions  immediately  to  the 
south.  In  the  concerted  attack — from  the  west  and  the 
south — made  immediately  afterward  (5:30  p.  m.),  Grand 
Pre  is  captured,  being  fully  occupied  by  the  307th  In¬ 
fantry  before  dark  (6  p.  m.). 

With  two  brilliant  exploits  thus  successively  achieved 
within  two  days,  the  Liberty  Division,  having  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  great  offensive  throughout  the  first  phase 
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and  well  into  the  second  phase,  without  respite  during 
twenty  days  of  continuous  combat,  is  relieved. 

The  rest  period  allowed  the  77th  lasted  till  October  31st, 
when  it  again  entered  the  front  line  along  the  Agron  river 
somewhat  north  of  its  former  position.  On  November  2d, 
the  306th  Infantry  captured  Champigneulles  after  deter¬ 
mined  resistance.  On  the  4th  the  307th  took  Oches.  On  the 
5th  the  division  assaulted  successfully  the  high  hill  at  Stonne, 
and  on  the  7th  it  was  established  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Meuse  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  being  fairly  at  the  gates 
of  Sedan.  Here  was  where  the  armistice  found  this  cos¬ 
mopolitan,  coast-to-coast  division. 

The  total  losses  of  the  77th  were  11,956,  of  whom  1,990 
were  battle  deaths. 

The  number  of  Distinguished  Service  Crosses  awarded  to 
soldiers  of  this  division  was  146. 

RECORD  OF  THE  78TH 

Over  2,000  Buffalo  boys  and  many  more  from  other  parts 
of  the  Niagara  district  were  sent  to  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.,  where 
they  were  incorporated  into  78th  Division,  popularly  called 
the  Lightning.  This  was  a  greater  number  of  local  recruits 
than  entered  any  other  divisional  unit,  and  the  experiences 
of  the  78th,  covering  both  the  St.  Mihiel  and  the  Argonne 
offensive,  make  a  story  that  always  will  give  a  thrill  of  pride 
to  the  home  people  who  read  it.  The  commander  who  first 
carried  out  the  work  of  organization  was  the  veteran  Indian 
fighter,  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  L.  Scott.  He  was  succeeded  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Charles  W.  Kennedy,  who,  when  the  division  was  ready 
to  sail,  gave  place  to  Maj.  Gen.  James  H.  McRae.  The  regi¬ 
ments  making  up  the  division  were  the  309th,  310th,  311th 
and  312th  Infantry  and  the  303d  Engineers,  with  the  307th, 
308th  and  309th  Artillery.  Local  boys  were  particularly 
numerous  in  the  309th  and  311th  Infantry  and  the  303d 
Engineers. 

The  division  embarked  in  May,  1918,  taking  the  route 
around  the  north  coast  of  Ireland  and  landing  in  Liverpool. 
Parts  of  the  division  remained  in  England  a  little  longer 
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than  did  most  American  troops,  perhaps  because  the  sight  of 
these  reenforcements  was  stimulating  to  British  civilian 
morale,  which  at  that  time  was  coming  through  its  most 
severe  trial.  By  June  8th,  however,  the  division  was  in 
France  and  began  training  behind  the  British  front.  It  was 
moved  to  the  forward  area  of  the  First  British  Army  in  July 
when  the  fighting  around  the  Marne  salient  was  at  its  height. 
In  August  the  division  was  transferred  to  eastern  France 
to  become  a  part  of  the  army  which  Gen.  Pershing  was  as¬ 
sembling  for  the  attack  on  the  St.  Mihiel  salient.  The  78th 
never  was  given  the  quiet-sector  training  under  French  or 
British  supervision  that  was  a  part  of  the  schooling  of  most 
combat  divisions. 

The  following  intimate  account  of  the  activities  of  this 
organization  is  condensed  from  The  War  Story  of  the  78th 
Division,  by  Maj.  Philip  D.  Hoyt: 

The  troops  moved  into  their  reserve  positions  during 
the  night  of  September  11th.  .  .  .  Before  noon  on  the 
day  of  the  attack  (September  16th)  word  came  back  that 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient  had  been  reduced.  .  .  .  Two  days 
later  orders  came  to  relieve  the  Second  and  Fifth  Divi¬ 
sions.  .  .  .  The  78th  had  never  had  the  advantage  of 
any  experience  in  a  quiet  sector.  As  a  whole  it  had  never 
been  under  fire.  .  .  .  The  front  which  we  had  taken  over 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Limey  sector.  It  was  seven 
kilometers  long.  .  .  .  The  mission  of  the  78th  was  to 
hold  and  organize  this  ground  for  defense  while  main¬ 
taining  an  aggressive  attitude.  .  .  .  The  78th’s  casual¬ 
ties  in  the  Limey  sector  totaled  2,170  in  seventeen  days, 
of  whom  329  were  killed  or  died  of  wounds.  Only  two 
men  died  of  diseases,  in  spite  of  the  rainy  weather,  which 
continued  during  almost  our  entire  stay.  .  .  . 

On  October  10th  the  division  moved  into  the  Ar- 
gonne.  ...  A  telephone  message  from  First  Army 
Corps  headquarters  on  October  15th  at  11:15  a.  m.  or¬ 
dered  the  78th  to  relieve  the  77th  that  night.  The  77th 
was  operating  in  the  Grand  Pre-St.  Juvin  sector  on  a 
front  of  5.5  kilometers.  .  .  . 
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At  8  o’clock,  October  15th — the  night  of  the  relief — 
a  telephonic  order  was  received  directing  an  attack  at 
6  a.  m.,  October  16th,  the  time  set  for  the  completion  of 
the  relief.  .  .  .  The  attack  was  made  as  ordered.  The 
309th  Infantry,  with  two  battalions,  advanced  on  the 
Bois  des  Loges  from  the  southeast,  through  mud  at  times 
knee  deep.  The  310th,  whose  relief  was  delayed,  came 
up  and  joined  the  309th  and  got  a  foothold  in  the  Bois 
des  Loges.  The  311th  Infantry  had  got  into  position  in 
time  to  attack  through  the  mist  at  6:35  a.  m.  .  .  .  The 
312th  Infantry,  when  it  reached  Grand  Pre,  found  the 
troops  of  the  77th  Division  had  attacked,  and  the  relief 
was  completed  while  the  fighting  went  on  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  town.  ...  It  took  almost  two  days  of 
house-to-house  fighting  to  complete  the  capture  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  town.  .  .  .  Daily  attacks  were  made 
for  several  days  following  the  relief.  ...  A  severe 
enemy  barrage  and  a  counter-attack  by  infantry  and 
machine  guns  along  the  right,  north  of  Hill  204,  delayed 
the  finishing  touch  on  these  operations  until  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  27th.  The  connection  with  the  troops  in 
Grand  Pre  was  made  just  before  the  relief  of  the  312th 
Infantry  by  the  311th  had  been  completed,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  this  liaison  the  reduction  of  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  Grand  Pre  was  ended.  .  .  . 

The  plans  for  the  attack  of  November  1st  called  for 
reaching  the  northern  edge  of  the  Bois  des  Loges  the 
first  day.  .  .  .  The  great  concentration  of  artillery  and 
machine  guns  was  unable,  however,  to  affect  substan¬ 
tially  the  machine-gun  nests  in  the  Bois  des  Loges,  such 
was  the  natural  strength  of  the  positions  there.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  the  2d  and  3d  battalions  of  the  309th  Infantry, 
under  command  of  Capt.  Jones  and  Maj.  Segara,  and 
the  1st  and  3d  battalions  of  the  310th,  under  Capt.  Busk 
and  Maj.  Ray  suffered  heavy  losses  and  were  stopped  in 
the  edge  of  the  woods.  The  311th  Infantry  unit,  led  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Budd  and  Maj.  Cooks,  and  reenforced  by  two 
companies  of  the  32d,  reached  its  objectives  late  in  the 
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afternoon,  after  overcoming  heavy  resistance  in  the 
woods  and  beating  off  one  serious  counter-attack.  This 
cleared  the  way  for  a  flanking  movement  from  the  north¬ 
west  against  the  woods.  The  312th  attacked  the  woods 
from  the  west  at  5:30  a.  m.,  November  2d,  after  a  pre¬ 
liminary  bombardment,  but  the  enemy  had  withdrawn 
under  cover  of  the  bombardment.  The  309th  and  310th 
moved  through  the  woods  and  were  resisted  only  by 
light  long-range  gunfire. 

Both  regiments  were  halted  to  reorganize  their  units 
before  starting  the  pursuit.  At  10:30  a.  m.,  ten  com¬ 
panies  of  the  309th,  under  Maj.  Ray,  supported  by  trench 
mortars,  37  mm.  guns  and  machine-gun  companies, 
moved  out  of  the  Bois  des  Loges.  All  companies  were 
so  reduced  by  losses  that  the  total  of  the  twenty  com¬ 
panies  was  only  the  equivalent  of  the  fighting  strength 
of  a  full  battalion.  ...  On  the  following  day  the  78th 
Division  was  .  .  .  directed  ...  to  continue  the  pursuit 
vigorously  in  the  sector  between  the  77th  and  the 
French.  .  .  .  The  309th  and  310th  .  .  .  had  entered 
Authe  before  noon  and  outflanked  machine-gun  resis¬ 
tance  on  a  ridge  one  kilometer  north  of  Authe.  They 
helped  the  77th  Division  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Autruche 
and  went  on  toward  Verrieres.  North  of  that  village  the 
enemy  occupied  a  ridge  with  eight  machine  guns,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  the  pursuit  had  begun  he  offered 
a  stiff  resistance.  He  was  outflanked,  however,  and 
withdrew  late  in  the  afternoon,  allowing  our  troops  to 
enter  Verrieres  at  4:15  and  to  take  up  a  position  for 
the  night  on  the  ridge  northwest  of  the  town.  .  .  . 

On  November  5th  the  42d  Division  was  ordered  to 
relieve  the  78th  Division,  less  artillery,  by  passing 
through  our  lines.  .  .  .  The  division  marched  back  past 
the  scenes  of  its  three  weeks’  fighting  ...  to  an  area 
south  of  St.  Menehould,  where  it  was  to  await  transpor¬ 
tation.  .  .  . 

The  price  the  78th  Division  had  to  pay  in  the  Argonne 
battle  was  the  loss  of  4,999  men  killed,  wounded  or  miss- 
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ing.  Of  the  dead,  16  were  officers  and  785  enlisted  men. 
Of  the  wounded,  135  were  officers  and  4,068  were  enlisted 
men.  One  officer  and  146  men  were  missing. 

Regarding  the  Argonne  movements  of  the  78th,  the 
operations  report  says: 

“To  make  a  frontal  assault  upon  a  strong  position 
held  by  veteran  troops  the  first  offensive  of  a  division 
required  a  high  standard  in  that  division,  but  to  make 
such  an  assault  without  opportunity  for  reconnaisance 
and  preparations,  and  to  make  it  willingly,  earnestly  and 
persistently  under  such  conditions,  requires  military  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  highest  order.  Such  was  the  task  set  for  the 
78th  Division  when  it  was  ordered  to  attack  the  Kriem- 
hilde-Stellung  line  on  October  16th.  Both  officers  and 
men  acquitted  themselves  nobly.  They  attacked,  repeat¬ 
edly  and  despite  great  losses,  positions  of  great  strength, 
skillfully  organized  and  skillfully  held  by  veteran  troops. 
They  desisted  in  the  Bois  des  Loges  regretfully  and  only 
when  ordered  to  do  so  by  higher  authority.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  attack  until  the  stronghold  of  Grand  Pre  was 
reduced,  and  were  continuing  to  advance  when  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  larger  operations  made  necessary  a  suspension 
of  their  attacks.  During  the  rapid  advances  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  attack  of  November  1st  both  officers  and  men 
exerted  themselves  to  the  limit  of  physical  endurance 
and  outran  all  efforts  of  auxiliary  troops  to  maintain 
communication  with  them.  Bv  engaging,  wearing  out 
and  finally  driving  in  headlong  retreat  elements  of  nine 
enemy  divisions  during  its  operations  on  the  Argonne 
front,  this  division  contributed  its  share  to  the  final  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  German  army.” 

The  total  losses  of  the  78th  in  the  war  were  32  officers 
and  1,067  men  killed;  207  officers  and  7,489  men  wounded; 
5  officers  and  367  men  missing. 

The  number  of  Distinguished  Service  Crosses  awarded 
the  members  of  the  division  was  90. 
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IN  OTHER  UNITS 

The  story  of  local  participation  in  the  war  in  France  is 
told  only  imperfectly  in  the  records  of  the  units  in  which 
they  were  most  numerous.  An  officer  who  won  special  dis¬ 
tinction  was  Col.  William  J.  Donovan,  formerly  captain  of 
Troop  I.  As  Maj.  Donovan,  he  secured  transfer  from  the 
27th  Division  to  the  old  69th  regiment,  which  became  the 
165th  in  the  42d,  or  Rainbow  Division.  He  won  promotion 
from  the  command  of  a  battalion  to  lieutenant  colonel  and 
colonel.  He  was  granted  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  Argonne  on  October  14-15, 
1918,  besides  receiving  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and 
French  and  Italian  decorations.  He  was  wounded  three 
times. 

Brig.  Gen.  Dennis  E.  Nolan  of  the  Regular  army,  who  was 
born  in  Akron  and  whose  family  lived  in  Tonawanda  at  the 
time  of  the  war,  was  a  member  of  the  original  staff  which 
Gen.  Pershing  took  to  France  and  commanded  the  55th 
Brigade  of  the  28th  Division  during  a  critical  period  in  the 
Argonne  offensive. 

Capt.  Daniel  A.  Nolan  of  North  Tonawanda,  another 
Regular,  commanded  the  305th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  in 
the  77th  Division  for  a  time  and  won  promotion  to  lieutenant 
colonel. 

Col.  Henry  C.  Jewett,  who  entered  West  Point  from  Buf¬ 
falo,  commanded  the  316th  Engineers,  attached  to  the  91st 
Division,  and  at  a  critical  period  in  the  Argonne  was  assigned 
to  brigade  command,  winning  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross. 

The  records  of  heroism  displayed  by  and  of  honors  con¬ 
ferred  upon  lesser  officers  and  privates  runs  all  through  the 
histories  of  the  organizations  in  which  Niagara  Frontier 
men  were  so  widely  scattered. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  men  from  this  community 
in  the  navy.  Base  Hospital  23,  organized  in  Buffalo,  sailed 
for  France  in  November,  1917,  and  served  till  the  end  of  the 
war,  caring  for  some  15,000  patients. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


PROGRESS  OF  COMMERCE 

Supervised  by  Samuel  B.  Botsford,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  organization  in  which  centers  the  business  life  of 
Buffalo  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Founded  in  1844,  it 
represents  many  amalgamations,  and  its  history  reflects  the 
development  problems  of  the  city.  A  chamber  of  commerce 
always  should  represent  the  aggressive  business  element  of 
the  community.  The  present  Buffalo  Chamber  is  doing  that 
very  effectively.  Its  specialized  activities,  carried  out 
through  its  committees,  cover  aeronautics,  banking  and 
finance,  canals,  civic  affairs,  education,  fire  prevention  and 
insurance,  foreign  trade,  harbor  and  river  interests,  indus¬ 
tries,  industrial  safety,  mercantile  and  factory  laws,  metro¬ 
politan  transit,  national  affairs,  public  safety,  taxation,  trade 
extension  and  transportation.  There  is  nothing  relating  to 
the  development,  business  problems  and  governmental  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  city  in  which  the  Chamber  does  not  take  an  in¬ 
terest.  Moreover,  it  does  not  limit  its  field  to  Buffalo,  but 
by  direct  or  co-operative  effort  it  strives  to  extend  helpful 
activities  to  the  entire  Niagara  area  on  both  sides  of  the 
international  boundary. 

EARLY  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

This  body  has  developed  from  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Trade, 
established  in  1844,  which  was  the  pioneer  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  Its  purpose,  as  pro¬ 
claimed  in  its  constitution,  was  “to  promote  just  and  equita¬ 
ble  principles  in  trade,  to  correct  abuses  and  generally  to 
protect  the  rights  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  mercantile 
classes.” 
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The  founder  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  Russell  H.  Hey- 
wood.  He  was  of  Massachusetts  stock  and  came  to  Buffalo 
in  1824,  when  he  was  27  years  old.  He  was  poor  at  that  time 
but  within  two  years  he  had  become  proprietor  of  a  small 
“green  store”  on  Main  street,  and  by  industry  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  he  accumulated  gradually  considerable  property.  He 
bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Erie  county,  0.,  containing 
valuable  riparian  rights  and  timber  areas.  Here  he  built 
great  flour  mills  and  developed  an  extensive  business.  He 
owned  the  entire  village  of  Venice,  near  Sandusky,  0.  Hence, 
when  he  built  flour  mills  in  Buffalo  they  were  called  the 
Venice  mills.  He  owned  a  tract  of  land  extending  from 
Seneca  to  Exchange  street,  through  which  Wells  and  Car- 
roll  streets  now  run,  and  on  this  site  he  built  a  large  house 
in  the  heart  of  what  was  then  a  good  residence  section. 

Mr.  Heywood  was  one  of  several  business  men  of  his  day 
who  recognized  the  advantage  of  association  and  contact 
among  those  concerned  with  trade  and  transportation.  If 
he  did  not  call  the  meeting  which  assembled  in  the  office  of 
Joy  &  Webster  on  January  16,  1844,  he  certainly  made  the 
effective  speech  that  led  to  action.  He  said  that  the  business 
men  of  Buffalo  should  cultivate  mutual  friendship  and  unite 
in  common  policies  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  in  general 
and  particularly  with  the  aim  of  making  the  city  a  market 
for  Western  produce.  He  offered  to  provide  a  room  suitable 
for  a  Board  of  Trade  and  to  donate  its  use  so  long  as  it  might 
be  wanted  for  this  purpose.  That  generous  proposition 
brought  a  prompt  decision  to  organize  the  Buffalo  Board  of 
Trade. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and 
by-laws.  It  reported  to  a  second  meeting  on  January  30th. 
At  a  third  meeting  on  March  11,  1844,  organization  was 
effected.  The  annual  dues  were  fixed  at  $2,  and  the  admis¬ 
sion  fee  was  $5.  Mr.  Heywood  was  elected  as  the  first  presi¬ 
dent.  Other  officers  were:  first  vice  president,  George  B. 
Webster;  second  vice  president,  William  Williams;  secretary, 
Giles  K.  Coats;  treasurer,  John  R.  Lee;  directors,  H.  M. 
Kinne,  Philo  Durfee,  A.  Hayden,  J.  L.  Kimberly,  R.  P.  Wil- 
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kins,  A.  H.  Caryl,  J.  B.  Bull,  George  Davis,  J.  E.  Evans  and 
John  D.  Shepard. 

board’s  first  home 

Mr.  Heywood  owned  a  lot  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Prime  and  Hanover  streets.  Here  he  erected  a  four-story 
brick  building  with  a  frontage  of  85  feet  on  Prime  street, 
93  feet  on  Prime  slip  and  the  Erie  canal  and  124  feet  on 
Hanover  street.  The  block  was  called  the  Merchants’  Ex¬ 
change.  The  room  prepared  for  the  new  Board  of  Trade 
was  on  the  second  floor,  but  was  open  through  the  upper 
stories  so  that  it  had  an  arched  ceiling  30  feet  high  and  a 
skylight.  It  was  octagonal,  30  by  60  feet,  and  had  a  marble 
floor.  It  was  surrounded  in  both  the  second  and  the  third 
story  by  offices.  The  main  entrance  was  on  Prime  street. 
There  were  a  group  of  offices  for  the  use  of  the  board  and 
two  reading  rooms,  containing  files  of  commercial  papers 
from  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  In  the  rotunda 
a  row  of  bins  displayed  samples  of  grain. 

In  the  north  arch  was  “a  representation  of  the  city’s 
arms,  being  a  ship  and  a  canal  boat  on  a  shield  surmounted 
by  a  buffalo.” 

The  room  was  dedicated  on  June  5, 1845.  Mr.  Heywood  in 
his  address  laid  down  the  principles  that  were  to  govern  the 
organization.  He  said: 

“A  Board  of  Trade,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  in  all  cities, 
contains  the  wisdom,  wealth  and  integrity  of  the  active  com¬ 
mercial  portion  of  the  community.  It  elevates  the  character 
of  each  member  and  of  the  city;  promotes  fair  dealing  and 
kindly  feeling  toward  each  other;  gives  force  and  character 
to  any  project  that  may  be  started  for  obtaining  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  laws  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  commerce;  estab¬ 
lishes  precedence,  rules  and  usages  for  governing  trade.” 

With  this  conception  of  its  functions,  which  was  to  be¬ 
come  its  permanent  guide,  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Trade  began 
almost  at  once  to  become  a  very  active  influence  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  life  of  the  community. 
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SHIPS  AND  ELEVATORS 

The  invention  of  the  steam  propeller,  which  was  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  carrying  trade,  antedated  by  a  few  years  the 
birth  of  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Trade.  The  first  vessel  of  that 
type  seen  in  Buffalo  harbor  appeared  in  1841.  The  propeller 
stimulated  the  movement  toward  bigger  ships,  with  greater 
cargo  capacity,  which  has  produced  the  great  14,000-ton 
freighters  of  today.  Bigger  boats  called  for  deeper  channels, 
more  dockage  and  terminal  facilities,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
became  the  natural  body  through  which  to  express  the  needs 
of  all  interests  dependent  on  the  harbor.  The  tonnage  of 
arrivals  and  clearances  at  Buffalo  in  1843  was  under  50,000. 
It  has  grown  to  nearly  25,000,000. 

The  success  of  the  first  Dart  elevator,  which  was  the  only 
one  in  the  harbor  when  the  Board  of  Trade  was  organized, 
led  to  the  rapid  development  of  this  distinctive  Buffalo  in¬ 
vention.  The  capacity  of  the  Dart,  which  had  been  55,000 
bushels,  was  doubled  in  1846  and  the  City  and  Buffalo  ele¬ 
vators  were  built.  From  these  beginnings  the  erection  and 
improvement  of  elevators  continued,  making  these  structures 
the  conspicuous  feature  of  the  water  front.  In  1930  the 
grain  elevator  capacity  along  the  water  front  of  the  port 
was  40,938,000,  with  an  additional  eighteen  elevators  on  rail 
lines  only,  having  5,545,000  bushels  capacity. 

HARBOR  DEVELOPMENT 

Harbor  and  terminal  improvement  became  at  once  a  prin¬ 
cipal  concern  of  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Trade.  It  was  a  factor 
in  securing  the  building  by  the  State  of  the  Main  and  Ham¬ 
burg  canal,  begun  in  1848  and  completed  in  1852.  After 
many  years  of  usefulness,  this  canal  became  so  foul  from 
sewage  that  it  was  declared  a  nuisance,  and  it  was  aban¬ 
doned  and  filled  in  1901. 

A  more  important  and  permanent  enterprise  was  the 
Blackwell  or  City  Ship  canal.  This  was  promoted  principally 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  was  built  by  the  city.  It  was 
begun  in  1847  and  was  completed  in  1850.  It  was  enlarged  in 
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1873  and  was  extended  through  the  Tifft  farm  lands  by  the 
Buffalo  Creek  Railway  company  in  1883.  Further  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  channel  has  been  carried  out  as  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  vessels  required. 

Harbor  improvement  received  niggardly  support  from 
the  Federal  government  until  after  the  Civil  war.  Between 
1852  and  1864,  the  total  sum  granted  was  only  $801.37.  In 
1866,  however,  the  government  made  an  appropriation  of 
$131,000,  which  was  supplemented  by  lesser  sums  each  year 
thereafter  till  1888.  The  old  breakwater  protecting  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Buffalo  creek  was  begun  in  1868  and  was  completed, 
with  some  modifications  of  plan,  to  a  length  of  7,608  feet  in 
1893.  The  destruction  of  a  partially  completed  shore  arm 
by  a  great  storm  in  October,  1893,  brought  the  final  decision 
from  the  engineers  that  the  breakwater  should  be  extended 
to  Stony  Point.  The  river  and  harbor  act  of  1896  authorized 
an  expenditure  of  $2,200,000  for  this  purpose.  The  great 
undertaking  was  begun  promptly  under  the  direction  of  Maj. 
Thomas  W.  Symons  and  was  carried  forward  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  years.  The  activity  of  the  United  States  has  been  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  city  in  improving  and  developing  the  inner 
harbor,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  municipal  and  national 
authorities  have  given  the  port  its  modern  character. 

THROUGH-LINE  RAILROADS 

The  years  that  turned  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  brought  to  Buffalo  the  railroad  connections  which,  with 
many  expansions  and  changes,  formed  the  basis  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  systems. 

The  New  York  &  Erie  railway  in  1852  leased  the  Buffalo 
&  Attica,  and  by  an  extension  to  Hornellsville  (Hornell) 
established  an  integral  part  of  what  has  become  the  present 
Erie  line. 

In  the  same  year  the  Buffalo  &  Rochester  road  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  in  1853  this  was  consolidated  with  six  other  short 
lines  to  make  the  New  York  Central,  operating  a  continuous 
line  between  Buffalo  and  Albany.  One  of  the  most  active 
men  in  effecting  this  consolidation  was  Dean  Richmond.  He 
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was  a  resident  of  Buffalo  for  a  short  time  at  an  earlier  stage 
in  his  career,  and  he  retained  important  business  interests 
here,  though  after  1853  his  home  was  in  Batavia.  Through¬ 
out  his  life  he  was  an  active  and  very  aggressive  member  of 
the  organization  which  has  become  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  had  been  a  director  of  the  Buffalo  &  Roches¬ 
ter  road,  and  after  the  consolidation  he  became  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central,  succeeding  to  the  presidency  of  that 
company  eleven  years  later.  In  1869  a  further  consolidation 
expanded  the  property  into  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  railroad. 

The  Buffalo  &  State  Line  road  was  opened  in  1852  be¬ 
tween  Buffalo  and  Dunkirk.  Dean  Richmond  was  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  company.  The  road  connected  with  a  chain  of 
short  lines  which,  by  the  adoption  in  1854  of  a  uniform  gauge, 
made  a  through  route  to  Chicago.  This  consolidation  became 
in  1869  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern. 

The  Buffalo  &  Brantford,  begun  in  1852,  gave  transpor¬ 
tation  into  Canada  and  became  in  time  a  basic  part  of  the 
Grand  Trunk. 

PANIC  OF  1857 

The  railroad  construction  which  centered  in  Buffalo  in 
the  early  ’50s  was  a  part  of  a  widespread  development,  which 
was  not  always  soundly  financed.  Banks  then  operated 
under  State  charters  or  as  private  institutions.  The  condi¬ 
tions  produced  another  era  of  speculation,  which  in  1857 
brought  the  inevitable  reaction.  The  panic  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1857,  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  explosion  without  notice.  A  Buffalo  authority, 
Elbridge  Gerry  Spaulding,  in  a  review  nineteen  years  later, 
said  that  the  trouble  was  “caused  by  too  great  an  expansion 
of  credit.”  Debts,  he  explained,  in  all  forms  became  exces¬ 
sive.  The  railway  system  had  been  largely  extended  upon 
borrowed  capital.  There  had  been  excessive  importation  of 
foreign  goods.  The  banks  loaned  too  much  of  their  money 
on  stocks,  bonds  and  other  securities  that  could  not  be  readily 
converted  into  cash  to  meet  checks  of  depositors. 
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The  first  big  failure  was  that  of  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance 
&  Trust  company.  Soon  distrust  became  general.  Confi¬ 
dence  was  destroyed.  Loans  were  called.  Money  became  so 
stringent  that  bankers  were  unable  to  borrow  currency  on 
gold  bullion.  Stocks  and  bonds  fell  appallingly.  The  notes 
of  some  of  the  weaker  railroad  companies  went  to  protest. 
The  panic  continued  for  about  50  days,  when  all  banks  sus¬ 
pended  specie  payment.  Masses  of  workmen  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  angry  crowds  in  some  places  made 
alarming  demonstrations.  By  December,  however,  the  banks 
were  able  to  resume. 

Buffalo  suffered  bank  runs  and  some  failures,  besides  the 
depression  resulting  from  the  distress  of  the  railroads  and 
lake  carriers.  The  local  press,  while  it  actually  reported  very 
little  regarding  failures  here,  discussed  events  with  a  levity 
which  hardly  would  have  been  tolerated  if  the  calamity  had 
been  very  serious.  The  Express  on  August  31,  1857,  called 
the  crash  a  “usurers’  panic,”  which  “but  yesterday  was 
raging  to  an  extent  that  gave  great  agitation  to  weak 
nerves”  and  “today  is  scarce  able  to  give  evidence  of  its  own 
existence.” 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

In  March,  1857,  the  Board  of  Trade  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  Legislature  and  was  formally  incorporated.  Its 
capital  stock  was  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  $10,000,  which  might 
be  increased  to  $100,000.  Provision  was  made  for  a  salaried 
secretary,  and  John  J.  Henderson,  who  had  served  for  two 
years  as  a  courtesy,  was  appointed  to  the  position. 

The  board  ceased  in  1862  to  depend  on  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Heywood  for  a  home.  It  moved  to  quarters  in  a  build¬ 
ing  on  Central  Wharf,  for  which  it  paid  $750  a  year.  Again 
it  occupied  a  second-story  room,  somewhat  larger  than  the 
old  one,  since  it  was  94  by  34  feet.  The  opening  of  the  new 
quarters  was  made  a  festive  occasion.  President  George  S. 
Hazard  said  that  in  25  years  the  annual  receipts  of  grain  at 
the  port  had  grown  from  1,000,000  to  58,000,000  bushels. 
They  have  increased  since  then  to  normal  receipts  of  from 
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250,000,000  to  300,000,000  bushels.  A  toast  was  given,  among 
others,  to  former  President  Fillmore,  who  responded  with  a 
speech  in  which  he  prophesied  that  Buffalo  would  become 
what  Alexandria  and  Venice  once  were. 

Telegraph  wires  were  extended  directly  into  the  board 
rooms  on  January  15,  1863. 

Soon  after  removal  to  its  new  rooms,  the  board  undertook 
a  patriotic  service  in  the  adoption  of  the  100th  Regiment 
New  York  Volunteers,  which  had  been  terribly  shattered  in 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  The  sum  of  $22,000  was  subscribed 
by  members  of  the  board  to  equip  recruits  for  this  regiment. 
The  interest  of  the  board  in  the  fortunes  of  its  adopted  mili¬ 
tary  unit  was  continued  till  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the  regi¬ 
ment  is  said  to  have  been  kept  up  to  the  greatest  strength 
of  any  in  Virginia. 

In  1863  William  Thurstone  became  secretary  of  the  board 
at  a  salary  of  $1  a  day.  He  continued  to  serve  in  that  capac¬ 
ity,  though  not  without  increases  in  pay,  for  the  next  35 
years.  He  was  a  tireless  worker,  with  broad  and  progressive 
ideas,  and  the  success  of  the  organization  during  this  period 
was  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  his  labors.  The  services  of 
his  daughter,  Miss  Nellie  I.  Thurstone,  who  was  still  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chamber  staff  in  1930,  probably  has  established  a 
record  among  chambers  of  commerce  for  fine,  intelligent 
civic  work  by  members  of  a  single  family. 

The  decision  of  the  board  to  move  farther  up  town  and 
to  erect  a  building  of  its  own  came  in  the  early  ’80s.  There 
was  a  spirited  contest  over  sites,  which  for  a  time  threatened 
to  split  the  organization  into  two  rival  bodies.  The  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Manufacturers’  Building  Association  was  formed 
with  George  W.  Tifft  as  president  and  John  B.  Manning  as 
secretary.  This  group  planned  to  erect  a  building  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Western  hotel,  which  later  became  Police 
Headquarters.  The  Board  of  Trade  bought  the  property  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Pearl  and  Seneca  streets  and  began 
the  erection  of  a  building  there.  Eventually  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  was  reached.  The  new  organization  was  incorporated 
as  the  Merchants’  Exchange  and  assumed  the  general  func- 
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tions  of  the  central  business  organization  of  the  town.  The 
Board  of  Trade  became  the  property-owning  body,  leasing- 
rooms  to  the  Merchants’  Exchange.  From  that  time  the 
presidents  of  the  board  and  the  exchange  were  the  same. 
Mr.  Thurstone  became  secretary  of  the  exchange,  retaining 
the  post  of  honorary  secretary  of  the  board.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  was  completed  in  1883  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  The  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  two  bodies  brought  the  canal  and  lake  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests  into  co¬ 
operation  for  the  common  purpose  of  promoting  the  indus¬ 
tries  and  fortunes  of  the  community. 

CANAL  PROMOTION 

Inevitably  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Merchants’  Ex¬ 
change  were  greatly  interested  in  canals.  The  question  of 
tolls  was  a  subject  of  much  agitation  till  they  were  abol¬ 
ished  in  1883.  The  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  begun  in 
1835,  still  was  dragging  its  slow  pace  when  the  Board  of 
Trade  came  into  existence.  The  work  was  not  completed  to 
permit  the  through  passage  of  boats  of  240  tons  until  1862. 
The  following  year  committees  of  the  Buffalo  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  held  a  joint 
meeting  in  New  York  to  urge  further  improvement.  In  a 
report  adopted  on  December  18,  1874,  the  board  urged  the 
completion  of  the  canal  to  a  width  of  70  feet  and  full  depth 
of  seven  feet.  It  continued  to  be  a  principal  center  of  canal- 
improvement  influence  through  addresses  and  resolutions, 
appeals  to  the  Legislature,  attendance  at  conventions  and  by 
the  distribution  of  information.  George  Clinton,  a  leader 
in  these  activities,  became  permanent  chairman  of  the  Union 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Canals  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

A  memorable  canal  dinner  was  held  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  December  21,  1903,  with  Gov.  Benjamin  B. 
Odell  as  the  chief  guest.  He  made  on  this  occasion  one  of 
the  most  impressive  speeches  of  his  career,  dwelling  on  the 
advantages  of  cheap  water  transportation  in  aiding  commer¬ 
cial  growth.  Senator  Thomas  F.  Grady  of  New  York,  At¬ 
torney  General  John  Cunneen  of  Buffalo,  Ogden  P.  Letch- 
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worth  of  Buffalo  and  John  G.  Milburn  of  Buffalo  were  other 
speakers. 

MODERN  RAILROADS 

The  expansion  of  railroads  from  the  original  consolida¬ 
tions  into  through  lines  to  the  great  systems  of  today  is  one 
of  the  romances  of  American  business.  The  location  of  Buf¬ 
falo  at  the  terminus  of  lake  commerce  has  made  the  city  a 
principal  center  of  this  development.  The  new  construction 
era  covered  the  decade  of  the  ’70s  and  the  early  ’80s. 

An  important  extension  of  facilities  for  communication 
with  Canada  and  the  West  was  the  building  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  bridge  between  Black  Rock  and  Bridgeburg.  This 
Canadian  town  grew  up  at  the  western  terminus  of  the 
bridge  as  a  result  of  the  enterprise.  Work  on  the  structure 
was  begun  in  1870,  and  the  first  locomotive  crossed  the  com¬ 
pleted  bridge  on  October  27,  1873.  The  building  involved 
serious  engineering  difficulties  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
water,  which  reaches  50  feet,  a  treacherous  bottom  and  a 
swift  current.  The  original  contract  price  for  the  work  was 
$1,000,000.  The  entire  length  of  the  bridge  is  3,651%  feet. 
Navigation  is  maintained  by  a  draw.  It  was  built  in  the 
interest  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad,  and  has  been  main¬ 
tained  exclusively  for  railroad  traffic.  On  January  5,  1931, 
the  citizens  of  Fort  Erie  and  Bridgeburg  voted  to  apply  for 
the  union  of  the  two  villages  into  a  single  municipality. 

The  Buffalo  &  Washington  railway,  built  in  1873,  became 
the  line  by  which  the  Pennsylvania  system  entered  Buffalo. 
The  Lackawanna  extended  its  lines  from  Binghamton  to 
Buffalo  in  1882,  finding  a  terminus  at  the  foot  of  Main  street, 
which  greatly  changed  that  portion  of  the  town  where  for¬ 
merly  the  Board  of  Trade  had  its  quarters.  The  Lehigh 
began  to  send  its  trains  over  the  Erie  tracks  into  Buffalo  in 
1884,  opening  its  own  line  in  1892.  The  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh  reached  Buffalo  in  1883.  The  Toronto,  Hamil¬ 
ton  &  Buffalo  opened  a  line  into  Buffalo  in  1907.  In  1930  the 
railroad  trackage  in  Erie  and  Niagara  counties  was  about 
1,500  miles,  of  which  700  miles  were  within  the  city  of 
Buffalo. 
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The  old  Central  passenger  station  on  Exchange  street, 
of  which  the  first  section  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1870, 
served  for  59  years.  The  new  Central  Terminal  at  Curtiss 
and  Love  joy  streets  was  opened  in  1929.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  entire  charge  of  the  opening.  The  luncheon 
was  attended  by  2,500  people.  The  service  took  exactly  one 
hour  and  attracted  nation-wide  comment  as  a  remarkable 
example  of  efficiency.  More  than  200  high  railroad  execu¬ 
tives  were  in  attendance.  Samuel  B.  Botsford,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chamber,  presided,  and  short  addresses  were 
made  by  President  Crowley  of  the  New  York  Central,  Sir 
Henry  Thornton,  president  of  the  Canadian  National,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Fitzpatrick,  chairman  of  the  Buffalo  terminal  com¬ 
mission,  and  others. 

The  Lackawanna  station  was  built  in  1915  and  the  Lehigh 
in  1916. 


ELECTRIC  POWER 

The  demonstration  at  midnight  of  November  15-16,  1896, 
that  electric  power  could  be  transmitted  successfully  from 
Niagara  Falls  to  Buffalo  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  new  epoch  in  industry  as  well  as  science.  It  was  the 
dawn  of  the  electric  age.  The  citizens  of  Buffalo  celebrated 
the  event  with  a  great  banquet  on  January  12,  1897.  The 
Buffalo  Express  appropriately  said  that  such  a  company 
never  before  had  been  seated  around  a  table  in  Buffalo,  such 
an  occasion  “never  previously  had  been  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  the  world.” 

The  use  of  electricity  extended  rapidly.  Within  three 
years  after  that  first  transmission  from  Niagara  Falls,  the 
consumption  in  Buffalo  had  reached  40,000,000  kilowatt 
hours;  by  1928  it  had  increased  to  800,000,000  kilowatt  hours 
and  in  1930  it  was  1,000,000,000.  The  Niagara  Frontier  is 
now  the  greatest  producer  of  electrical  energy  in  all  the 
world.  In  September,  1930,  President  Thomas  H.  Hanrahan 
of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  a  dinner  at 
Niagara  Falls  to  the  directors  and  100  guests,  including  the 
heads  of  many  railroads  and  the  chief  industries  of  the  fron- 
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tier.  Buffalo,  however,  does  not  depend  entirely  on  elec¬ 
tricity  transmitted  from  the  falls.  The  Charles  R.  Huntley 
plant,  within  the  city,  is  one  of  the  largest  central  stations 
in  the  United  States,  and  there  electric  power  is  produced  by 
steam. 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

The  conversion  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange  into  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  made  through  an  order  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  becoming  effective  on  July  1,  1903.  It  in¬ 
volved  little  more  than  a  change  of  name.  Two  years  later 
the  Board  of  Trade  bought  a  frontage  of  77  feet  on  Main 
street  and  40  feet  on  Seneca  street,  adjoining  its  property  on 
the  east.  This  permitted  the  construction  of  the  present 
thirteen-story  Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  which  was 
completed  in  1907. 

On  March  30,  1904,  the  Corn  Exchange  of  Buffalo  was 
incorporated,  continuing  the  special  activities  originally  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  located  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  building.  It  operates  an  official  trading  floor, 
where  members  meet  daily  for  the  merchandising  of  grain. 
It  conducts  an  exclusive  cash  grain  market  and  as  such  ranks 
among  the  foremost  in  the  United  States.  The  corporation 
is  vested  with  power  to  arbitrate  and  otherwise  adjust  dis¬ 
putes  and  misunderstandings.  This  procedure  is  conducted 
through  signed  agreements,  and  the  decisions  thereunder  are 
recognized  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  Through 
the  inspection  and  weighing  department  grain  is  officially 
graded  and  weighed. 

In  1910  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  effected  an  amalgama¬ 
tion  with  the  Manufacturers’  Club,  an  independent  organiza¬ 
tion  which  had  been  formed  in  1901.  The  event  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  a  great  banquet  at  which  William  H.  Taft,  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  the  principal  guest  and 
speaker. 

The  Chamber  has  continued  to  expand  its  activities  and 
usefulness.  In  1927,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Lewis 
G.  Harriman,  important  changes  were  made  in  its  policies 
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and  methods.  Dues  were  increased,  and  Samuel  B.  Botsford, 
a  former  president,  was  made  general  manager.  The  chief 
purposes  of  the  Chamber  are  to  foster  existing  industries 
and  commercial  enterprises  and  to  secure  additional  business 
concerns  for  the  city.  It  is  a  service  organization,  engaged 
in  business  development.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with 
politics  or  with  those  civic  activities  which  have  little  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  business  growth  of  the  city.  Its  services  are  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  productive  enterprises  which  create  a  trade 
balance  for  the  community. 

August  7,  1927,  was  made  a  memorable  date  in  the  city’s 
history  by  the  formal  opening  and  dedication  of  the  Peace 
bridge  between  Buffalo  and  Fort  Erie.  This  great  causeway 
was  built  by  a  company  under  charters  from  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  terms  pro¬ 
vide  that  when  the  collections  of  tolls  have  become  sufficient 
to  pay  the  operating  costs  and  retire  the  securities  by  which 
construction  was  financed  all  rights  revert  to  the  respective 
governments,  and  the  bridge  will  be  a  free  highway.  The 
organization  was  effected  by  a  group  of  citizens  on  both 
sides  of  the  border,  chief  of  whom  was  Frank  B.  Baird  of 
Buffalo,  who  was  chosen  president  of  the  company.  The  old 
Fort  Porter  grounds  were  bought  by  the  city  from  the  United 
States  government  and  a  portion  of  the  land  was  sold  to  the 
company  to  form  the  American  approach.  The  engineer  was 
Edward  P.  Lupfer.  The  length  of  the  bridge  is  4,400  feet. 
The  center  span,  400  feet  long,  rises  100  feet  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  river,  allowing  ample  room  for  the  passage  of 
vessels.  The  dedication  became  an  international  event.  The 
principal  guests  were:  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  Prince  George,  his  brother;  Stanley  Baldwin,  Premier 
of  Great  Britain;  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  Premier  of  Canada; 
G.  Howard  Ferguson,  Premier  of  Ontario;  Sir  Esme  Howard, 
British  Ambassador;  Vincent  Massey,  Canadian  Minister  to 
the  United  States;  Charles  G.  Dawes,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State;  James 
J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor;  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Governor  of 
New  York;  William  Phillips,  American  Minister  to  Canada. 
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A  municipal  airport  was  opened  on  September  25,  1926, 
and  the  rapid  utilization  of  air  transportation  has  resulted. 

A  great  extension  of  motor  transportation  has  followed 
consistent  policies  in  the  building  and  maintenance  of  high¬ 
ways. 

The  Buffalo  Stock  Exchange  was  organized  on  February 
21,  1929,  and  opened  on  May  1,  1929. 

The  banking  power  of  the  city  has  expanded  greatly. 
Capital  and  surplus  of  the  banks  at  the  opening  of  1930 
amounted  to  $102,787,310. 

From  1920  to  1930,  United  States  census  records  showed 
Buffalo  to  be  eighth  city  industrially  in  the  United  States, 
though  thirteenth  in  population.  The  population  by  the 
census  of  1930  was  573,076. 

PORT  OF  BUFFALO 

Contributed  by  Thomas  H.  Hanrahan,  President  of  the  Buffalo 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(Mr.  Hanrahan  has  long  been  identified  with  water-front 
commerce.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Buffalo  Harbor  Im¬ 
provement  Committee  in  1927 — a  civic  body  created  by  the 
municipality  to  study  the  harbor  and  its  needs.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Buffalo  Freight  Terminal  and  Warehouse  Com¬ 
pany. — Ed.). 

The  rise  of  the  port  of  Buffalo  from  the  obscurity  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  to  one  of  the  great  ports  of  North 
America  is,  in  short,  the  story  of  the  development  of 
commerce  on  the  Great  Lakes,  where  today  the  tonnage 
carried  in  the  “bulk  freighter”  comprises  more  than  25 
per  cent  of  all  the  water-borne  commerce  handled  in  the 
United  States. 

At  the  strategic  foot  of  Great  Lakes  navigation,  Buf¬ 
falo  has  become  a  great  manufacturing  city  through 
transportation  advantages;  first,  by  its  harbor,  created 
originally  by  the  energy  and  vision  of  its  own  citizens 
and  improved  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  by  the  State,  by  the  city  and  by  private  enterprise; 
by  the  Erie  canal,  developed  by  the  State;  by  the  con- 
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verging  at  Buffalo  of  the  railroads,  making  the  city  one 
of  the  continent’s  great  focal  points  of  transportation. 

When  the  present  city  was  a  struggling  village  of  a 
few  hundred  souls,  impoverished  by  the  War  of  1812, 
there  was  no  harbor.  The  Niagara  Frontier  had  been 
the  principal  theater  of  that  war,  and  this  village  was 
destroyed  by  the  British  in  retaliation  for  the  burning 
by  American  troops  of  Canadian  villages  just  across  the 
Niagara  river. 

Buffalo  creek  was  then  a  sluggish  stream,  at  times 
easily  forded  at  its  mouth,  and  often  entirely  barred  up 
with  sand  in  the  summer  by  the  action  of  the  waves  from 
the  lake.  There  was  almost  no  trade  on  the  lakes,  and 
the  few  small  vessels  plying  its  waters  preferred  to  use 
the  better  harbor  of  Black  Rock,  which  was  then  a  thriv¬ 
ing  village  just  north  of  Buffalo  and  in  1853  was  included 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

Because  of  the  intense  rivalry  between  the  two  vil¬ 
lages  for  “maritime  supremacy,”  a  group  of  earnest  cit¬ 
izens  of  Buffalo,  headed  by  Judge  Samuel  Wilkeson, 
clubbed  together  and,  giving  bond  for  the  amount,  bor¬ 
rowed  $12,000  from  the  State  of  New  York — a  large  sum 
in  those  days.  They  started  to  build  a  harbor  by  dredg¬ 
ing  out  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek,  protecting  their 
channel  with  crib  work  filled  with  brush  and  stone.  These 
beginnings  of  a  great  harbor,  which  was  completed  in 
1821,  were  in  what  is  known  as  the  North  Entrance  chan¬ 
nel  of  today.  They  laid  the  foundation  for  a  harbor  that 
makes  Buffalo  the  point  referred  to  as  “the  Pivotal  Port 
of  the  Great  Lakes.”  The  citizens  of  Buffalo  owe  much 
to  Samuel  Wilkeson.  Of  him  it  is  said:  “In  building  a 
harbor,  he  built  a  city.” 

In  the  building  in  1823  of  the  Erie  canal  (the  Grand 
Canal,  as  it  was  originally  known),  the  canal  commis¬ 
sioners  decided  upon  Buffalo  as  the  western  terminal, 
only  after  much  controversy  between  the  two  rival  vil¬ 
lages  and  in  the  State  Legislature.  The  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  took  over  the  control  of  the  harbor  in  1826,  with 
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an  initial  appropriation  of  $15,000,  and  Buffalo’s  port 
history  under  Federal  supervision  began. 

The  canal  was  opened  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson 
in  1825.  Then,  beyond  Buffalo  and  across  the  Great 
Lakes,  almost  all  was  wilderness.  No  wonder  that  in 
the  first  years  of  the  operation  of  the  completed  canal 
the  passenger  traffic  was  far  greater  than  the  freight 
traffic !  The  Great  West  was  being  opened  up;  an  empire 
was  in  the  making. 

When  the  Erie  canal  was  formally  opened,  Buffalo 
was  a  village  of  2,412  inhabitants  and  less  than  500  build¬ 
ings.  That  year  Buffalo  was  reported  as  having  1,050 
tons  of  shipping  and  359  vessels  arriving  and  departing 
by  lake.  The  shipping  embraced  one  steamboat,  one 
brig,  three  schooners,  one  sloop  and  four  “transporta¬ 
tion”  boats,  averaging  25  tons  each.  There  were  then 
upon  Lake  Erie  “60  sail  of  good,  substantial  and  safe 
vessels  owned,  42  of  which  entered  the  port  that  season.” 
The  346-ton  steam  brig  Superior,  the  only  steamboat  on 
the  lakes,  built  in  Buffalo  in  1822,  which  enjoyed  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  carried  Gen.  Lafayette  when  he  visited 
Buffalo  in  1825,  made  regular  trips  to  Detroit  every  eight 
or  nine  days.  Four  years  later  a  line  was  in  operation 
between  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  thus  inaugurating  a  daily 
passenger  and  package  freight  service  between  those 
two  cities — a  service  which  has  been  continuous  for  a 
century.  In  later  years  it  has  been  maintained  by  the 
steamers  Greater  Detroit  and  Greater  Buffalo.  They 
are  the  largest  passenger  vessels  on  the  lakes  and  are 
“side  wheelers.” 

The  daily  passenger  and  package  freight  service  be¬ 
tween  Buffalo  and  Detroit  that  had  its  beginning  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  now  finds  these  two  cities  the  leading  package 
freight  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes,  with  Buffalo  first  and 
Detroit  second. 

During  the  first  decade  following  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  canal,  the  “flow  of  emigration  to  the  Northwest  was 
now  swelling  to  a  flood,”  and  the  ships  available  on  Lake 
Erie  were  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
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In  1837  there  were  42  steamboats  on  Lake  Erie  and 
six  more  building.  The  steamboats  were  not  large,  but 
the  demand  for  ship  room  was  so  great,  it  is  stated,  that 
as  much  as  $20,000  profit  was  made  in  one  trip  of  one 
boat  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago.  In  one  season,  the 
James  Madison  cleared  her  cost  and  about  $4,000  addi¬ 
tional.  About  this  time,  1839,  there  was  introduced  on 
the  lakes  the  first  steamboat  constructed  with  an  upper 
cabin.  “It  was  regarded  as  a  perilous  and  reckless  ex¬ 
periment,  most  people  expecting  so  top-heavy  a  craft  to 
‘turn  turtle’  in  the  first  Lake  Erie  storm  she  had  to 
meet.” 

The  Great  Western  not  only  silenced  her  critics  but 
offered  a  model  of  comfort  to  passengers  which  steam¬ 
boat  builders  were  glad  to  follow. 

By  1834  Chicago  had  become  a  commercially  recog¬ 
nized  place  and,  according  to  the  village  newspaper,  the 
Democrat,  of  that  year,  “arrangements  had  been  made 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  steamboats  on  Lake  Erie  where¬ 
by  Chicago  is  to  be  visited  by  a  steamboat  from  Buffalo 
once  a  week  until  the  25th  of  August.” 

With  the  opening  up  of  the  “Prairie  West,”  acceler¬ 
ated  by  the  easy  transportation  to  and  from  the  East, 
made  possible  by  the  Erie  canal,  products  of  agriculture 
soon  began  to  arrive  at  Buffalo.  The  city’s  grain  re¬ 
ceipts  began  to  increase.  The  wheat  that  arrived  at 
the  port  originated  first  in  Ohio,  later  in  the  states  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  port  of  Chicago,  then  in  Milwaukee,  later 
in  Duluth  and  the  Northwestern  states  and,  last  of  all, 
in  the  “world’s  greatest  wheat  belt,”  the  Prairie  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Canada.  This  wheat,  which  started  coming 
down  in  small  boats  a  few  thousand  bushels  at  a  time, 
is  now  carried  in  great  cargoes,  some  in  excess  of  500,000 
bushels.  It  is  unloaded  at  the  elevators  in  the  harbor 
and  from  them  transferred  to  railroad  cars,  to  canal 
barges  and  to  the  “Welland  canal”  type  of  steamers  for 
Montreal,  or,  in  some  instances,  loaded  into  small  ocean 
steamships  for  European  ports  direct.  The  existing 
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fourteen-foot  depth  of  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence 
canals  permits  vessels  of  less  than  this  draft  to  pass 
through  them. 

In  1842,  when  Joseph  Dart  of  Buffalo  erected  at  the 
port  of  Buffalo  the  first  elevator  for  the  unloading  of 
bulk  grain  from  vessels  by  a  series  of  buckets  on  an  end¬ 
less  chain,  the  receipts  of  flour  and  grain  totalled  5,000- 
000  bushels.  By  1928  this  had  grown  to  the  tremendous 
total  of  279,000,000  bushels.  Today  Buffalo,  with  an 
elevator  capacity  of  43,000,000  bushels,  has  become  the 
world’s  greatest  grain-receiving  and  distributing  port. 
The  first  vessel  unloaded  at  the  Dart  elevator  in  1842 
was  the  schooner  Philadelphia,  carrying  4,515  bushels  of 
wheat.  During  its  first  season  this  steam-driven  com¬ 
mercial  elevator,  the  forerunner  of  the  massive  struc¬ 
tures  lining  the  banks  of  the  harbor  today,  unloaded 
229,260  bushels.  Today  there  are  elevators  in  the  har¬ 
bor  with  storage  capacities  of  between  2,000,000  and 
4,500,000  bushels,  the  Concrete-Central  having  the  latter 
capacity. 

The  Great  Lakes  hold  the  world’s  records  for  loading 
and  unloading  bulk  cargoes;  550,000  bushels  of  wheat 
were  loaded  into  the  Lemoyne  in  a  little  over  seven  hours, 
or  at  the  rate  of  75,680  bushels  an  hour;  450,000  bushels 
of  wheat  have  been  unloaded  in  fifteen  hours,  or  at  the 
rate  of  30,000  bushels  an  hour.  All  this  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  development  of  grain  elevators  on 
the  Great  Lakes  using  the  Joseph  Dart  principle. 

As  means  of  transportation  were  improved,  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  port  grew.  The  first  of  Ericsson’s  screw 
propellers  to  be  put  afloat  in  the  United  States  was  the 
Vandalia,  built  at  Oswego  in  1841.  It  reached  Lake  Erie 
and  Buffalo  through  the  Welland  canal  that  year,  intro¬ 
ducing  what  has  now  become  the  “bulk  freighter”  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Buffalo  built  two  propellers  in  the  years 
1842  and  1843,  the  Hercules  and  the  Samson.  To  meet 
the  constantly  increasing  demands  of  commerce,  pro¬ 
pellers  were  built  in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  when 
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by  1884  the  steam  tonnage  of  the  Great  Lakes  passed, 
for  the  first  time,  the  tonnage  of  the  sailing  fleet.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  later  (1899)  the  steam  tonnage  of  the  Great 
Lakes  was  over  a  million  tons,  the  sailing  fleet  remaining 
at  less  than  a  third  of  the  total.  A  generation  later 
(1929),  the  Great  Lakes  commerce  fleet  comprised  508 
vessels  of  U.  S.  registry  and  244  Canadian,  with  a  cargo 
capacity  of  3,414,700  gross  tons,  U.  S.,  and  804,800  tons, 
Canadian — a  total  of  4,219,500.  The  sailing  fleet  had 
disappeared  from  the  lakes. 

In  1842  the  first  railroad  communication  eastward 
was  constructed.  This  line  to  Attica  became  one  of  the 
links  in  the  New  York  Central  consolidation  of  1853. 
The  Erie  canal  for  a  time  held  its  ground  fairly  well 
against  the  new  competition  of  railroads,  but  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Trade  for  1869 
this  statement  appears:  “Some  classes  of  freight  have 
altogether  left  the  canals.  From  Buffalo  the  movement 
of  flour  by  canal  during  five  years  ending  1869  was  more 
than  71  per  cent  less  than  in  the  five  years  ending  with 
1864.”  In  the  same  report  was  a  table  of  grain  ship¬ 
ments  by  rail  from  Buffalo,  showing  998,496  bushels  of 
wheat;  2,320,378  bushels  of  corn;  967,791  bushels  of  oats. 

During  the  50  years  following  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
canal  in  1825,  the  wealth  of  the  city  came  from  “Doing 
Business  on  the  Dock.”  Perhaps  no  Great  Lakes  port 
played  a  greater  part  in  the  development  of  lake  com¬ 
merce.  During  the  1870  decade,  the  Erie  canal  reached 
its  peak.  The  immense  flow  of  commerce  through  the 
port  was  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  building  up  of  the 
great  West  and  in  awarding  the  supremacy  of  western 
hemisphere  ports  to  New  York. 

During  1928,  while  the  enlarged  Erie  canal  carried 
40,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  nearly  125,000,000  bushels 
moved  by  rail  to  the  American  North  Atlantic  ports  for 
export,  principally  New  York;  60,000,000  bushels  were 
transshipped  at  Buffalo  for  Montreal  to  the  “Welland 
canal”  type  of  steamers,  and  approximately  50,000,000 
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bushels  of  wheat  were  used  at  Buffalo  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  flour.  The  wheat  arriving  at  the  port  of  Buffalo 
in  the  year  1928  from  the  head  of  the  lakes,  209,701,893 
bushels,  was  double  the  amount  of  the  Australian  wheat 
crop  for  that  year  and  approximately  equalled  the  entire 
Argentine  crop.  Because  of  its  location  at  the  foot  of 
Great  Lakes  navigation,  and  its  proximity  to  the  con¬ 
suming  markets  of  the  East,  Buffalo,  during  the  past 
decade,  has  forged  ahead  as  a  great  milling  center  and 
today  ranks  as  the  world’s  greatest  flour-manufacturing 
city,  turning  out  approximately  12,000,000  barrels  of 
flour  a  year. 

By  1850  the  inner  harbor  had  taken  shape  practically 
identical  with  that  of  today.  The  Erie  canal  was  in  full 
operation.  The  Erie  Basin,  the  terminal  of  the  canal,  ex¬ 
isted  as  it  does  today.  The  City  Ship  canal,  then  known 
as  the  Blackwell  canal,  had  been  dug  (1848),  though  not 
through  the  private  property  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 
road  Company  to  the  Tifft  farm. 

The  arrivals  and  departures  of  lake  vessels  numbered 
9,000,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  more  than  3,000,000  tons. 
Today  it  is  over  20,000,000  tons,  with  arrivals  and  de¬ 
partures  of  approximately  4,500. 

It  was  not  until  1868  that  the  government  formulated 
a  plan  for  an  outer  harbor  to  be  created  through  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  breakwater  in  the  lake,  paralleling  the 
shore  line.  The  first  breakwater  was  begun  in  1869,  but 
was  destroyed  by  a  gale  in  1872.  The  new  government 
project  for  what  is  now  the  present  breakwater  was 
approved  in  1874.  The  main  structure  was  completed 
in  1893,  approximately  25  years  after  the  beginning  of 
the  building  of  breakwaters  in  Buffalo’s  outer  harbor. 

During  the  winter  some  150  vessels  lay  up  in  the  port, 
approximately  100  of  them  loaded  with  grain.  Many  of 
these  moor  in  the  outer  harbor,  protected  by  the  break- 
wall,  and  as  demands  come  from  the  mills  or  elevators 
for  unloading  during  the  winter  for  the  local  manufac¬ 
ture  of  flour  or  for  transshipment  to  North  Atlantic 
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ports  for  export,  they  are  moved  by  tugs  from  mooring 
places  to  elevators. 

Generally  speaking,  the  harbor  divides  into  three 
zones.  The  one  wherein  the  predominating  character¬ 
istics  are  commercial  and  industrial  embraces  the  outer 
harbor,  Buffalo  river,  City  Ship  canal  and  the  Lehigh 
Basin  and  extends  southward  from  the  north  harbor 
entrance  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company’s  Lackawanna 
plant.  The  Erie  Basin,  on  which  is  located  the  New  York 
State  barge  canal  terminal,  is  the  second  zone.  The  third 
zone  is  predominantly  recreational  and  includes  the 
water-front  lands  from  Erie  Basin  northward  to  the 
Front  and  to  Bird  Island  Pier  park. 

The  commercial  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1928,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  amounted  to  22,777,820  tons,  of 
which  1,772,518  tons  represent  Erie  barge  canal  tonnage. 
The  immensity  of  this  tonnage  may  be  realized  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  Great  Lakes  are  open  for  navi¬ 
gation  but  eight  months  of  the  year.  In  comparison  with 
the  Panama  and  the  Suez  canals,  open  all  the  year,  the 
tonnage  in  and  out  of  the  port  of  Buffalo  averages  more 
per  month,  for  the  season  of  navigation,  than  the  month¬ 
ly  cargo  transits  of  either  of  those  two  great  world¬ 
connecting  waterways. 

In  value  of  commerce  among  Great  Lakes  ports,  Buf¬ 
falo  ranks  first.  In  1928  this  amounted  to  $632,817,412 
for  lake  traffic  and  $71,346,377  for  the  canal  with  a  total 
of  $703,000,000  as  the  value  of  the  commerce  handled 
through  the  port  of  Buffalo. 

While  the  port  is  known  for  the  immense  amount  of 
grain  arriving  for  distribution  to  the  North  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  is  termed  the  world’s  greatest  receiving 
port,  the  city  itself  also  is  ranked  as  a  great  manufac¬ 
turing  center.  This  was  not  always  so.  It  was  not  until 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  Buffalo  ceased 
to  be  known  as  a  purely  commercial  port  and  became  a 
center  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  Today  the 
steel  mills  and  allied  industries  account  for  a  third  of  the 
23,000,000  tons  of  port  commerce.  The  city  derives  its 
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wealth  from  its  industries  and  not  from  the  transship¬ 
ment  of  grain. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  its  commerce,  consisting 
of  agricultural  products,  iron  ore,  coal,  limestone,  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  pig  iron  and  steel  producing  plants  and  from 
flour  and  feed  mills,  in  addition  to  general  cargo,  the  port 
ranks  as  one  of  the  great  focal  points  of  railroad  concen¬ 
tration.  Here  railroads  representing  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
converge.  These  roads  are  the  New  York  Central,  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Lehigh  Valley,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  (Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh),  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Railways  (Grand  Trunk),  Michigan  Central,  Wa¬ 
bash,  Nickel  Plate  (N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.),  Pere  Marquette 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  operating  into  Buffalo  over  the 
T.  H.  &  B.  and  the  Michigan  Central. 

Within  the  city  limits  there  are  over  20,000  persons 
employed  by  these  railroads,  with  pay-rolls  averaging 
over  $3,000,000  a  month,  thus  making  steam  transporta¬ 
tion  the  city’s  major  industry. 

Due  to  a  splendid  co-ordination  of  rail,  lake  and  canal 
transportation,  during  the  past  decade  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  water-front  industrial  development. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  the  total  investment  of  water¬ 
front  industries  amounts  to  $300,000,000. 

The  barge  canal  is  handling  a  business  of  consider¬ 
able  increase  over  previous  years  and  is  the  subject  of 
much  debate  and  discussion  because  of  the  proposal  that 
the  Erie  and  Oswego  divisions  be  transferred  to  the 
Federal  government  for  operation.  The  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  1930  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  accept  these  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  barge  canal  system  of  New  York  State,  if  the 
State  decides  to  make  such  transfer,  and  to  maintain 
them  as  a  barge  canal  only  at  an  annual  cost  of  $2,500,000 
to  the  government.  The  rivers  and  harbors  act  further 
stipulates  that  the  government  in  accepting  these  canals 
does  so  with  the  express  understanding  that  nothing  is 
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to  interfere  with  the  government  proposal  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  shipway  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  jointly  with 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  munici¬ 
pality  are  in  strong  opposition  to  any  plan  that  gives  up 
the  State’s  canals  to  the  Federal  government  unless  there 
is  a  definite  agreement  that  the  division  of  the  Erie,  east¬ 
ward  to  Three  Rivers,  where  the  Oswego  canal  joins  the 
Erie,  will  be  afforded  the  same  treatment  as  to  deepening 
that  may  later  be  given  to  the  Oswego  between  that  port, 
Three  Rivers  and  Troy. 

Oil  tankers,  in  addition  to  plying  between  Buffalo  and 
Toronto,  operate  on  the  barge  canal  between  Buffalo, 
Albany  and  New  York  with  specially  designed  self- 
propelled  barges.  At  the  New  York  State  barge  canal  ter¬ 
minal  on  the  Erie  Basin  may  be  seen,  being  made  up  into 
tows  for  movement  through  the  canal,  barges  loaded 
with  grain  for  New  York  as  well  as  with  general  cargo, 
consisting  of  pig  iron,  finished  steel  and  other  products. 
Returning,  the  canal  barges  bring  to  Buffalo  raw  rubber, 
sugar,  flaxseed,  sulphur,  fertilizer  materials,  lumber, 
sand  and  stone  and  general  merchandise  for  either  local 
consumption  or  transshipment  at  the  port. 

Buffalo  during  1928  ranked  third  among  ports  hand¬ 
ling  foreign  commerce  in  excess  of  100,000  long  tons, 
according  to  a  survey  which  has  been  completed  by  the 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board.  Buffalo’s  total  1928  foreign  com¬ 
merce  was  6,700,588  long  tons. 

In  ranking  third  in  foreign  trade  during  1928,  Buf¬ 
falo  outdistanced  such  ports  as  Los  Angeles,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Houston,  San  Francisco  and  Boston.  Buf¬ 
falo  was  exceeded  only  by  New  York,  which  was  first, 
and  New  Orleans,  which  was  second. 

Of  the  total  Buffalo  1928  foreign  tonnage,  the  city 
ranked  second  in  imports,  which  totaled  4,833,615  tons. 
The  remainder  of  the  Buffalo  1928  total  tonnage  included 
1,866,973  tons  of  exports,  which  gave  Buffalo  seventh 
place  as  an  export  city.  The  commercial  tonnage  of  the 
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port  of  Buffalo,  domestic  and  foreign,  for  1928  was 
23,000,000  tons. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

The  Civic  Center  around  Niagara  Square  is  principally 
a  product  of  building  operations  in  1930-31.  The  State 
Office  building  and  the  magnificent  new  City  Hall  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  1931.  The  City  Hall  has  15  stories  in  the  main  parjt 
and  14  more  in  the  tower.  It  reaches  a  height  of  356  feet. 
The  two  carved  panels  at  the  front  and  rear  of  the  building 
are  each  100  feet  long  and  13  feet  high,  probably  the  largest 
carved  panels  that  ever  have  been  built.  The  heroic  figures 
which  they  display  are  twice  the  standard  size.  These  repre¬ 
sent,  on  the  front  panel,  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences  and, 
on  the  rear  panel,  history. 

The  city’s  interest  in  the  old  City  and  County  hall  was 
purchased  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  the  building  has 
been  transformed  into  a  seat  of  government  for  Erie  County 

exclusively.  The  adjoining  City  Court  building  was  erected 
in  1930. 

Authorities — The  Buffalo  Board  of  Trade,  Severance,  Vol.  XIII, 
B.  H.  S.  P.;  History  of  Buffalo  Harbor,  Maj.  Thomas  W.  Symons  and 
John  C.  Quintus,  Vol.  V,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Waterways  and  Canals,  Hill; 
Daily  National  Pilot,  (Buffalo)  June  6,  1845;  History  of  Buffalo, 
Larned;  Buffalo  Journal  of  Commerce,  November,  1928,  p.  53;  Jan¬ 
uary,  1929;  April,  1929,  p.  33;  Special  Niagara  Area  Edition,  1930; 
The  International  Bridge  over  the  Niagara  River  near  Fort  Erie, 
Canada,  and  Buffalo  (Toronto,  1873). 
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CULTURAL  GROWTH 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  history  of  a  community 
is  the  record  of  its  achievements  in  placing  opportunities  for 
intellectual  and  artistic  improvement  within  reach  of  all 
elements  of  the  population.  In  many  respects  the  progress 
shown  in  appreciating  and  developing  the  higher  things  of 
life  is  the  measure  of  a  city. 

YOUNG  MEN’S  ASSOCIATION 

A  literary  society  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  public 
library  was  organized  in  Buffalo  as  early  as  1816  under  a 
State  law  for  the  encouragement  of  such  enterprises.  It 
probably  was  the  first  in  the  state  west  of  the  Genesee  river. 
It  was  maintained  for  sixteen  years  under  the  name  of  the 
Buffalo  Library  and  accumulated  some  700  books.  These 
passed  by  purchase  in  1832  to  a  new  organization  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  Buffalo  Lyceum.  This  group  for 
several  years  had  a  big  part  in  community  life.  Lecture 
courses  were  given  gratuitously  by  the  better  educated  cit¬ 
izens.  Public  debates  were  held.  The  library  service  was 
continued.  The  lack  of  means  to  meet  the  increasing  de¬ 
mands  of  an  energetic  young  city  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  reason  for  the  lyceum’s  decline. 

On  February  20,  1836,  a  notice  in  the  Commercial  Adver¬ 
tiser  invited  the  young  men  of  Buffalo  interested  in  forming 
an  association  for  mutual  improvement  in  literature  and 
science  to  meet  at  the  courthouse  on  February  22d.  Nearly 
400  names  were  signed  to  the  call.  The  result  was  the 
organization  on  February  29,  1836,  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Association,  with  Seth  C.  Hawley  as  president.  Incorpora- 
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tion  was  secured  from  the  Legislature  on  March  3,  1837. 
Funds  were  subscribed  to  the  amount  of  $6,755.  The  libraries 
collected  by  the  two  older  organizations  were  acquired,  and 
this  great  forward  step  in  cultural  development  was  placed  on 
a  foundation  which  was  destined  to  make  it  permanent. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  association  (February  8, 
1837)  stated  that  the  number  of  books  then  in  its  library 
was  2,700.  Only  members  were  officially  entitled  to  draw 
books,  yet  in  the  ten  months  of  operation  the  circulation  had 
been  5,500  volumes.  The  dues  were  50  cents  a  quarter  in 
advance.  There  were  545  names  on  the  membership  list,  but 
of  this  number  125  had  not  at  that  time  paid  anything.  For 
$350  a  year  the  association  rented  from  Joseph  Dart  all  of 
the  third  and  fourth  floors  and  half  of  the  second  floor  of  the 
building  then  numbered  175  Main  street.  It  is  now  No.  219. 
There,  in  addition  to  installing  the  library,  the  association 
established  a  reading  room  in  which  it  supplied  no  less  than 
32  daily  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
besides  44  weeklies  and  26  periodicals  ranging  from  semi¬ 
weeklies  to  quarterlies.  It  was  said  to  be  the  most  complete 
newspaper  reading  room  west  of  New  York  and  it  was  visited 
by  75  to  100  persons  a  day.  In  addition  to  this  creditable 
display  of  enterprise,  the  association,  despite  its  scanty  re¬ 
sources,  had  so  true  an  appreciation  of  books  that  it  did 
not  hesitate  to  acquire  Audubon’s  Birds  of  America  at  the 
subscription  price  of  $800. 

Officially  the  first  librarian  was  B.  W.  Jenks,  a  portrait 
painter  who  occupied  adjoining  rooms  and  undertook  to 
supervise  the  library  in  connection  with  his  regular  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  actual  work,  however,  was  done  by  a  young  student 
in  the  Jenks  studio,  J.  F.  Youngs  of  Williamsville.  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Raymond,  one  of  the  board  of  managers,  however,  soon 
assumed  the  functions  of  librarian,  and  in  1840  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Phineas  Sergeant,  who  continued  to  serve  for 
the  next  ten  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  collapse  of  the  Rathbun  real  estate  boom, 
soon  after  the  association  started,  had  produced  its  natural 
effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  enterprise.  The  fact  that  it 
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was  able  to  survive  such  a  strain  is  proof  of  the  influence 
which  it  had  gained  in  the  community.  It  had  to  economize, 
however,  by  relinquishing  the  fourth  floor  of  its  building, 
thus  securing  a  reduction  of  rent  to  $300  a  year. 

The  third  floor  was  used  mainly  as  a  lecture  room,  for 
the  association  from  the  first  made  a  feature  of  lectures. 
Many  of  the  lecturers  were  local  men,  but  speakers  of  dis¬ 
tinction  also  were  brought  from  the  eastern  cities.  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser  of  November  17, 1849,  announced  that  the 
association’s  course  for  that  season  would  be  opened  by 
Horace  Mann,  followed  within  the  same  week  by  Horace 
Greeley.  The  sponsors  evidently  were  a  bit  uneasy  about 
Mr.  Mann.  The  notice  said  that  “although  a  politician  of 
considerable  eminence,”  he  was  best  known  for  his  labors 
in  behalf  of  common  school  education,  which  was  to  be  his 
subject. 

Although  the  rental  for  Mr.  Dart’s  rooms  went  down  to 
$200  a  year,  the  association  moved  in  May,  1841,  to  rooms 
in  the  new  building  at  the  corner  of  South  Division  and 
Washington  streets.  There,  above  Nos.  15  and  16  South 
Division,  the  organization  remained  till  1852,  when  it  re¬ 
moved  to  the  American  block  at  a  rental  of  $1,000  a  year. 
After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sergeant  as  librarian,  Lewis 
Jenkins  assumed  the  duties  “at  a  salary  of  $30  per  month.” 
On  April  3,  1852,  William  Ives  became  librarian.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  service  for  the  next  52  years,  retiring  at  the 
age  of  88.  He  was  99  years  old  when  he  died.  The  William 
Ives  branch  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library  on  Broadway  com¬ 
memorates  him. 

The  association  reached  its  25th  anniversary  on  March 
22, 1861,  and  the  event  was  celebrated  with  appropriate  cere¬ 
monies  in  American  hall.  That  25th  birthday  proved  to  be 
a  real  milestone  in  the  cultural  history  of  the  city. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  SOCIETY 

The  year  1858  saw  the  first  steps  toward  a  cultural  move¬ 
ment  of  a  more  specialized  character.  The  story  has  been 
recorded  by  Henry  R.  Howland  and  here  is  repeated  in  his 
words: 
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The  earliest  effort  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  organize 
a  society  for  the  study  of  natural  history  dates  back  to 
the  spring  of  1858,  when  eight  or  ten  young  enthusiasts 
on  April  10th  of  that  year  rented  a  room  in  the  Granite 
block  on  Main  street  and  agreed  to  meet  there  every 
Thursday  evening  for  discussion  and  mutual  improve¬ 
ment.  ...  In  April,  1859,  they  moved  to  a  room  in  the 
Harvey  block,  which  they  rented  for  $25  per  annum  until 
December  14th  of  that  year,  when  their  scanty  means 
compelled  them  to  give  it  up.  They  had  first  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  Buffalo  Natural  History  Society, 
but  changed  the  name  to  the  Buffalo  Scientific  Society. 
Then,  not  being  well  pleased  with  this  cognomen,  they 
finally  adopted  the  name  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  Included  in  this  small  but  eminent  group  were 
Henry  S.  Sprague,  William  M.  Stewart,  James  H.  Hall 
and  Edward  C.  Taintor,  who  later  became  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  present  society.  Their  efforts  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  arousing  a  more  general  interest  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  years,  six  men 
of  light  and  leading,  at  the  suggestion  of  Coleman  T. 
Robinson,  met  at  the  studio  of  Charles  Caryl  Coleman  on 
October  5,  1861,  and  undertook  to  canvass  the  city  for 
supporters  of  their  desire  to  organize  on  a  substantial 
basis  a  natural  history  society. 

The  canvassers  for  the  new  organization  secured  the 
names  of  Millard  Fillmore  and  Bishop  John  Timon  to  head 
their  list.  Within  a  week  they  had  obtained  153  names.  A 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted,  and  at  a  meeting  on 
December  5,  1861,  a  permanent  organization  was  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Incorporation  was  obtained  on  January  23, 1862. 

George  W.  Clinton  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the 
society  and  he  continued  to  serve  in  that  capacity  by  annual 
re-election  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

The  first  rooms  occupied  were  on  Erie  street,  but  in  April, 
1862,  the  society  moved  to  rooms  on  West  Seneca  street,  near 
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Pearl,  where  it  established  its  first  museum,  only  to  move  a 
little  later  to  the  third  floor  of  the  Jewett  building  on  Main 
street,  opposite  St.  Paul’s  church.  This  change  was  made 
necessary  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  museum  through  gifts. 

FINE  ARTS  ACADEMY 

The  most  important  event,  as  measured  by  ultimate  re¬ 
sults,  during  the  period  when  the  Young  Men’s  Association 
occupied  rooms  in  the  American  block  was  the  organization 
of  an  art  exhibition.  A  fine  arts  committee  had  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  several  years,  devoting  itself  principally  to  the 
collection  of  portraits  and  prints.  Under  the  chairmanship 
of  Edward  S.  Rich,  it  sponsored  the  plan  for  a  display  of 
paintings.  The  man  who  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
enterprise,  however,  was  Lars  Gustaf  Sellstedt,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  artists’  committee,  of  which  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  were  Augustus  Rockwell  and  Charles  C.  Coleman.  In 
his  reminiscences,  Mr.  Sellstedt  also  gives  special  credit  to 
Thomas  Le  Clear  and  William  H.  Beard. 

Lars  Gustaf  Sellstedt  was  born  in  Sweden.  Though  his 
family  was  of  some  wealth  and  importance,  he  left  home  at 
the  age  of  eleven  and  went  to  sea  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  a 
stepfather.  For  the  next  fifteen  years,  he  followed  the  life 
of  a  sailor.  This  occupation  brought  him  from  the  coast  to 
the  Great  Lakes.  In  1845,  he  determined  to  settle  in  Buffalo 
and  to  become  an  artist.  With  virtually  no  instruction  and 
scarcely  any  money,  he  set  to  work  with  brush  and  palette, 
and  by  1861  had  established  locally  the  foundation  of  the 
reputation  which  led  eventually  to  his  election  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

Another  man  who  was  an  important  factor  in  Buffalo’s 
first  art  exhibition  was  Joseph  Warren,  editor  of  the  Courier. 
He  was  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Sellstedt  and  at  the  time  was 
president  of  the  Young  Men’s  Association. 

The  date  of  the  opening  was  December  24,  1861.  The 
hall,  of  course,  had  to  depend  on  gaslight,  but  Oliver  G.  Steele, 
who  was  secretary  of  the  gas  company,  forgot  to  present  a 
bill  and  William  G.  Fargo  was  similarly  generous  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  express  charges.  No  less  than  265  paintings,  besides 
eight  pieces  of  statuary,  were  assembled.  Many  were  bor¬ 
rowed  from  local  citizens,  and  some  were  obtained  from  New 
York.  The  patronage  exceeded  all  expectations.  The  gross 
receipts  from  admissions  and  the  sale  of  catalogues  were 
$865.  The  value  of  paintings  sold,  chiefly  the  work  of  New 
York  artists,  amounted  to  $4,180.  The  association  itself  was 
able,  from  the  net  proceeds  of  the  exhibition,  to  buy  two 
paintings,  one  of  which  was  a  $300  landscape,  called  The 
Harbor  and  Town  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  from  the  easel  of  George 
L.  Brown  of  New  York. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  doubtless  was  a  factor  in 
the  development  which  came  about  a  year  later.  The  story 
here  is  given  in  the  words  of  Willis  0.  Chapin: 

At  this  time  Josiah  Humphrey  had  on  exhibition  in 
Rochester  a  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary.  The 
attempt  to  maintain  an  academy  of  art  in  Rochester  hav¬ 
ing  proved  a  failure,  the  owners  of  the  collection  desired 
to  remove  it  to  Buffalo  if  the  enterprise  promised  satis¬ 
factory  financial  results.  Mr.  Humphrey  succeeded  in 
interesting  Thomas  Le  Clear,  the  painter,  then  a  resident 
of  Buffalo,  and  H.  Ewers  Tallmadge,  a  well  known  law¬ 
yer,  and  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  Mr.  Tall- 
madge’s  office,  at  which  the  organization  of  an  art  acad¬ 
emy  was  considered.  A  constitution,  by-laws  and  list  of 
prospective  members  were  prepared,  and  the  plans  were 
submitted  to  Henry  W.  Rogers,  November  8,  1862,  and 
afterward  to  a  number  of  other  influential  citizens.  The 
opportunity  to  establish  an  art  academy  seemed  most 
favorable,  and  the  interest  in  the  project  was  so  great 
that  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  November  11, 
1862,  in  the  office  of  Bowen  &  Rogers,  at  which  the  acad¬ 
emy  was  duly  organized. 

Henry  W.  Rogers  was  elected  president  of  the  new  organ¬ 
ization  and  Mr.  Tallmadge  became  recording  secretary.  The 
Young  Men’s  Association  promptly  abandoned  its  own  plans 
for  another  art  exhibition  and  tendered  its  aid  to  the  artists 
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and  their  friends  in  the  new  enterprise.  The  academy  leased 
rooms  in  the  then  new  Arcade  block  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Brisbane  building.  Incorporation  was  obtained  on 
December  4,  1862.  At  that  time  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
were  the  only  other  cities  in  the  United  States  that  had 
permanent  art  galleries. 

The  Humphrey  pictures  were  brought  here  and  the  exhi¬ 
bition  was  opened  on  December  23,  1862.  Soon  afterward 
a  dispute  arose  with  Mr.  Humphrey,  who  insisted  that  the 
purchase  of  a  large  $6,000  picture  was  an  essential  condition 
of  the  exhibit.  As  a  result,  thirteen  public-spirited  citizens 
subscribed  $500  each  for  a  picture  fund  and  during  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  the  academy  acquired  eleven  pictures. 
Of  these  the  most  costly  were  Laramie  Peak,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  by  A.  Bierstadt  for  $2,500  and  a  five  sevenths  interest 
in  the  French  Revolution  of  1848  by  Phillipoteaux,  also 
$2,500. 

Mr.  Le  Clear  had  charge  of  the  exhibition  at  the  opening, 
but  soon  afterward  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  Lars  G. 
Sellstedt  on  May  20, 1863,  assumed  the  superintendency  which 
was  to  associate  him  closely  with  the  development  of  art  in 
Buffalo  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

The  celebration  of  the  quarter-centennary  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Association  may  have  given  a  subconscious,  if  not  a 
direct,  impulse  for  the  organization  of  other  societies  which 
should  specialize  in  distinct  subjects.  Only  about  a  year 
after  that  event,  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  came  into 
existence.  In  an  article  in  Volume  V  of  the  society’s  publi¬ 
cations,  Dr.  Frank  H.  Severance  relates  a  conversation  some 
years  earlier  with  Lewis  F.  Allen,  in  which  the  latter  recalled 
the  inception  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Allen  said: 

“I  was  coming  up  Court  street  one  day  when  I  met 
Orsamus  H.  Marshall.  I  knew  him  well — knew  that  he 
was  one  of  the  few  men  in  Buffalo  who  gave  any  thought 
to  the  preservation  of  the  records  or  relics  of  our  history. 
Marshall,  you  know,  was  a  scholar.  Put  him  onto  any- 
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thing  relating  to  our  Indians,  and  off  he’d  go  as  long 
as  he  could  follow  the  trail.  He  spoke  of  something  that 
he  wanted  to  get,  or  that  had  been  destroyed.  I  don’t 
remember  now  just  what. 

“  ‘Marshall,’  I  said,  ‘we  ought  to  do  something  about 
these  things.  Somebody  should  take  care  of  them.’ 

“It  was  a  raw,  windy  day  early  in  March,  1862.  He 
said: 

“  ‘Come  up  in  my  office  and  we’ll  talk  it  over.’ 

“The  result  of  that  talk  was  that  we  got  a  few  others 
interested  and  published  a  call  for  another  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Mr.  Marshall’s  office.  The  rest  of  it  is  a  matter 
of  record.  We  named  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws,  which  were  submitted  to  a  meeting 
of  citizens  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  old  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  on  South  Division  street.” 

An  earlier  meeting  than  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Allen  here 
refers  was  held  at  Mr.  Marshall’s  office  on  March  25,  1862. 
Mr.  Allen  presided.  Committees  were  appointed,  and  when 
the  meeting  at  the  rooms  of  the  Medical  Association  was  held 
on  April  15,  1862,  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  ready  for 
adoption.  With  very  slight  amendments  they  have  continued 
to  govern  the  society  ever  since.  Millard  Fillmore  presided 
at  the  meeting  and  was  elected  first  president,  continuing 
to  serve  until  1867.  Charles  D.  Norton  was  the  first  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  with  Guy  H.  Salisbury  as  corresponding 
secretary  and  librarian.  Within  a  few  months  Oliver  G. 
Steele  succeeded  Mr.  Norton  as  treasurer.  The  inaugural 
address  of  Mr.  Fillmore  was  delivered  in  American  hall  on 
July  2,  1862.  His  concluding  words,  which  have  living  force 
for  all  later  generations  of  Buffalonians,  were: 

Let  this  institution  be  the  great  repository  of  every¬ 
thing  calculated  to  throw  light  on  our  history.  Books, 
newspapers,  letters,  pamphlets,  maps,  medals  and  relics 
of  every  description  should  be  deposited  here;  and  let 
our  citizens  unite  heart  and  hand  in  building  up  this 
society,  which,  while  it  does  justice  to  the  dead,  reflects 
honor  upon  the  living. 
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The  headquarters  of  the  society  at  first  were  in  the  law 
office  of  William  Dorsheimer,  but  a  project  was  developing 
which  soon  was  to  provide  it  with  more  suitable  rooms. 

ST.  JAMES  HALL 

Though  the  Young  Men’s  Association  had  maintained 
committees  on  local  history,  natural  sciences  and  art,  it  saw 
in  the  new  organizations,  not  a  group  of  rivals,  but  a  re¬ 
enforcement  for  the  accomplishment  of  plans  which  it  had 
under  way.  The  need  for  a  substantial  building,  which  should 
serve  as  a  cultural  center  for  the  entire  city,  was  consid¬ 
erably  emphasized  when  there  were  five  organizations,  in¬ 
stead  of  one,  to  use  it.  A  plan  was  adopted  for  co-operative 
efforts  by  all  of  the  societies  to  obtain  an  adequate  home  for 
each.  A  committee  of  the  association  obtained  an  offer  to 
sell  it  the  St.  James  hotel  and  St.  James  hall  on  Main,  Eagle 
and  Washington  streets,  for  $112,500.  Subscriptions  were 
sought  and  in  a  little  more  than  two  months  $82,305  had  been 
raised.  The  committee,  accordingly,  purchased  the  desired 
property  on  March  24,  1864. 

This  was  the  site  later  known  for  a  brief  period  as  the 
Richmond  hotel  and  for  many  years  following  as  the  Iroquois 
hotel.  More  recently  it  has  become  the  Gerrans  building. 

The  ceremonies  in  celebration  of  removal  to  the  new  home 
were  held  on  January  10,  1865. 

In  accordance  with  previous  understandings,  rooms  were 
provided  in  the  St.  James  building  for  the  Historical  and 
Science  societies  and  the  Arts  academy,  each  paying  a  suit¬ 
able  rental.  The  Law  Library  for  the  eighth  judicial  district, 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Men’s 
Catholic  Association,  the  Erie  County  Medical  Society  and 
the  Firemen’s  Benevolent  Association  all  found  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  a  time  under  this  one  hospitable  roof. 

A  period  of  busy  and  useful  years  followed.  The  steady 
growth  of  all  the  organizations,  however,  began  eventually 
to  overtax  the  facilities  available.  The  Historical  Society  in 
January,  1873,  moved  to  rooms  in  the  Western  Savings  Bank 
building.  The  Arts  academy  held  many  exhibitions  in  its 
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the  thought  of  the  time.  The  necessary  funds,  however,  were 
raised  by  public  subscription  and  the  fine  building  was 
erected  which  has  continued  to  be  the  home  of  the  library 
ever  since.  The  address  of  Mr.  Richmond  from  which  the 
quotation  has  been  made  was  delivered  at  the  formal  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  building  on  February  7,  1887. 

It  turned  out  that  the  completion  of  the  new  home  for 
the  group  of  cultural  institutions  and  the  removal  thereto 
were  accomplished  only  just  in  time.  On  March  18,  1887, 
St.  James  hall  and  the  Richmond  hotel  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  This  loss  deprived  the  library  for  the  time  being  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  income.  The  decision  promptly  was 
reached,  however,  to  construct  a  new  fireproof  building  on 
the  old  site,  and  the  Iroquois  hotel  of  later  days  was  the 
result. 

THE  BUFFALO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

For  the  next  ten  years  after  the  building  of  its  new  home, 
the  Buffalo  Library  continued  to  be  a  membership  organiza¬ 
tion.  Annual  dues  were  $3  a  year,  entitling  members  to 
draw  two  books  at  a  time  for  home  use.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  superintendent,  the  library  issued  1,000  free  tickets 
a  year  to  school  children,  and  within  its  building  the  use  of 
books  was  free  to  all  visitors.  The  results  amply  proved  the 
need  for  a  free  library. 

The  superintendent  during  this  period,  Josephus  N. 
Larned,  was  bringing  to  a  conclusion  a  monumental  work, 
which  represented  in  the  main  a  service  carried  on  for  library 
patrons.  The  frequent  calls  for  references  to  particular 
periods  or  incidents  of  history  led  him  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
material  sought.  Thus  was  compiled  gradually  the  History 
for  Ready  Reference,  which  was  recognized  at  once  as  one  of 
the  most  important  contributions  to  scholarship  ever  made  by 
a  Buffalonian.  It  was  published  originally  in  1895.  Two  years 
later,  Mr.  Larned  severed  his  connection  with  the  library. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  L.  Elmendorf. 

Meanwhile,  another  great  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
institution  had  been  carried  out.  Most  of  the  revenue  on 
which  the  library  depended  came  from  the  rental  of  the 
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Iroquois  hotel.  An  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1896  deprived 
such  property  of  the  exemption  from  taxation  which  it  previ¬ 
ously  had  enjoyed.  The  effect  on  the  library  was  to  leave 
it  with  wholly  insufficient  funds.  The  subject  was  taken 
up  by  the  board  of  managers,  and  was  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  city  government  in  January,  1897.  The  result 
was  a  contract,  under  which  the  Buffalo  Library  transferred 
to  the  city  in  trust  all  its  books  and  pamphlets  to  constitute 
a  free  public  circulating  library,  thenceforth  to  be  called  The 
Buffalo  Public  Library.  Revenue  from  existing  property 
was  to  continue  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  library. 
The  city  on  its  part  was  to  raise  by  annual  tax  not  less  than 
.03  of  1  per  cent,  and  not  more  than  .05  of  1  per  cent  of  its 
total  taxable  valuation  and  to  appropriate  four-fifths  of  the 
sum  realized  to  the  Public  Library. 

Thus  the  original  membership  association,  limited  to 
males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40,  became  at  last  a  free 
circulating  library  for  the  entire  city. 

In  1898,  the  first  full  year  of  public  operation,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  books  in  the  library  was  123,988  and  the  circulation 
768,028.  In  1930  the  number  of  books  had  increased  above 
575,000,  and  the  circulation  had  passed  3,000,000.  Thirteen 
branch  libraries  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
The  system  of  class-room  libraries  for  public  and  parochial 
schools,  devised  by  Mr.  Elmendorf  and  known  the  world  over 
as  the  Buffalo  plan,  was  established.  Hospital  libraries, 
travelling  and  industrial  libraries  and  other  agencies  of  dis¬ 
tribution  were  organized. 

Mr.  Elmendorf’s  service  as  librarian  covered  the  first 
eight  years  of  the  Public  Library  period.  His  death  occurred 
on  July  8,  1906. 

Walter  L.  Brown,  who  had  been  assistant  librarian  since 
1897,  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  former  chief,  and  has 
been  the  capable  head  of  the  library  from  that  time. 

THE  GROSVENOR  LIBRARY 

In  1857  an  event  occurred  which  was  to  establish  another 
nucleus  of  cultural  development  of  a  most  far-sighted  and 
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helpful  character.  Notification  was  received  that  the  will  of 
Seth  Grosvenor  of  New  York,  a  former  citizen  of  Buffalo, 
contained  a  provision  which  read  as  follows: 

Item — I  give  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common¬ 
alty  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  in  the  county  of  Erie,  to  be 
paid  in  assets  in  the  same  way  at  the  risk  of  collection 
by  said  city,  and  to  be  paid  in  two  years  after  my  de¬ 
cease,  without  interest,  forty  thousand  dollars.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  of  which  to  be  appropriated  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  lot  and  building  thereon  (unless  the  city  shall 
give  a  lot  for  the  purpose)  in  which  case  the  whole  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  in  the  building, 
which  is  intended  for  a  Public  Library;  (and  the  remain¬ 
der,  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars)  to  be  kept  in¬ 
vested  forever,  and  its  income  to  be  used  in  the  purchase 
of  books,  to  be  always  kept  open  for  the  use  of  the  public; 
the  books  not  to  be  lent  out  nor  rented,  and  only  used 
for  reading  in  the  building.  Books  of  reference  are 
recommended  as  useful,  and  other  moral  works  of  such 
character  as  will  be  useful  in  reforming  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration.  I  hope  and  trust  my  views  and  wishes  may  be 
responded  to  by  those  in  the  public  employ,  that  the 
general  public  may  reap  the  benefit. 

Seth  Grosvenor,  who  thus  became  one  of  Buffalo’s  most 
noteworthy  benefactors,  was  a  younger  brother  of  Abel  M. 
Grosvenor,  who  established  a  mercantile  business  in  Buffalo 
before  the  War  of  1812  and  whose  death  was  attributed  in 
part  to  injuries  inflicted  by  riotous  soldiers,  mistaking  him 
for  another  man.  Seth  Grosvenor  came  here  about  that 
time.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  attempt  to  rally  citizens 
for  the  last  stand  at  Main  and  Niagara  streets  on  the  day 
when  the  British  took  Buffalo.  Mr.  Grosvenor  re-established 
his  mercantile  business  after  the  burning  of  the  village.  He 
had  a  home  in  Hamburg.  In  1815  he  removed  to  New  York. 
Buffalo  knew  him  no  more  as  a  resident,  but  he  continued  to 
maintain  family  connections  and  investments  in  this  city. 
He  achieved  brilliant  success  as  a  merchant  in  the  metropolis, 
building  up  a  large  fortune.  He  died  on  October  4,  1857. 
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The  city  council  adopted  resolutions  expressing  the  esteem 
in  which  Mr.  Grosvenor  was  held.  As  early  as  January  18, 
1858,  the  minutes  of  the  council  contained  a  reference  to  the 
“Grosvenor  Library.”  The  name  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  by  common  consent.  It  received  official  status  in  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  April  11,  1859,  which  also  gave 
the  city  authority  to  accept  the  gift.  Formal  acceptance 
occurred  on  September  26,  1859.  The  money  was  paid  into 
the  hands  of  the  regular  city  officials,  who  attempted  at  first 
to  manage  and  invest  it,  none  too  wisely,  as  appears  from 
a  later  statement  by  the  trustees.  These  were  appointed 
on  November  12,  1860.  They  were  Orsamus  H.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Joseph  G.  Masten  and  George  R.  Babcock.  An 
amendment  to  the  law,  adopted  on  April  8,  1861,  was  neces¬ 
sary  before  they  were  given  custody  of  the  fund.  Efforts 
were  made  to  bring  the  new  library  into  close  association 
with  that  of  the  Young  Men’s  Association.  There  was  a 
friendly  spirit  of  co-operation,  but  the  terms  of  the  will  were 
specific.  A  plan  was  proposed  to  erect  buildings  for  both 
institutions  on  adjoining  lots,  but  this  failed.  In  May,  1865, 
the  city  gave  a  lot  known  as  the  Mohawk  Market  site  to  the 
library,  but  funds  for  an  adequate  building  were  not  avail¬ 
able.  On  acquiring  the  St.  James  hall  property,  the  Young 
Men’s  Association  provided  quarters  for  the  Grosvenor.  The 
report  of  the  association  for  1865  records  the  transfer  of 
the  lease  of  these  rooms  to  the  Natural  Science  Society.  The 
Grosvenor  held  them  less  than  a  year.  In  1868  the  trustees 
received  an  offer  from  the  Buffalo  Savings  Bank  to  equip 
rooms  for  the  library  under  a  twenty-year  lease  in  the  build¬ 
ing  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Washington  street.  The 
proposition  was  accepted.  Up  to  this  time  only  a  few  books 
had  been  acquired*  though  some  had  been  collected.  The 
new  rooms  became  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  beginning  of 
1870  and  on  January  2,  1870,  Alexander  I.  Sheldon  was 
appointed  librarian  and  began  the  task  of  cataloguing,  in¬ 
stalling  and  increasing  the  supply.  He  entered  upon  the 
work  with  enthusiasm,  bringing  to  it  the  expert  knowledge 
of  a  book-lover,  though  for  the  first  year  his  compensation 
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was  only  $500.  At  the  end  of  1870,  however,  the  library  had 
not  yet  been  opened  to  the  public.  The  terms  of  the  original 
trustees  expired  at  this  time,  and  Millard  Fillmore,  the  Rev. 
Grosvenor  W.  Heacock  and  L.  K.  Haddock  were  appointed 
in  their  places.  Under  these  new  trustees  the  library  at  last 
became  available  for  public  use  at  the  beginning  of  1871.  The 
delay  had  been  due  in  part  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  $3,000 
a  year  which  the  city  was  authorized  in  1868  to  appropriate 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  This  was  increased 
to  $4,000  by  an  act  of  1871.  O.  H.  Marshall,  Josiah  Jewett 
and  David  Gray  were  noteworthy  names  among  the  trustees 
during  this  period.  By  1878  the  library  reported  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  21,600  volumes.  An  attempt  was  made  to  persuade 
the  supervisors  to  donate  the  old  courthouse  site  as  a  location 
for  a  new  building,  but  the  request  was  refused. 

Meanwhile,  the  special  sum  set  apart  by  the  will  as  a 
building  fund  had  been  invested  and  was  accumulating.  The 
sale  of  the  Mohawk  Market  property  eventually  added 
$20,000  to  this  resource.  In  1888,  Edward  H.  Butler  and 
James  Frazier  Gluck  were  appointed  trustees.  The  following 
year  a  lot  was  purchased  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Edward  streets.  The  original  dimensions  were 
1831/2  by  110  feet.  Here  the  building  which  was  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  library’s  permanent  home  was  completed  and 
occupied  in  1895.  Edward  P.  Van  Duzee,  who  for  some  years 
had  been  assistant,  became  librarian  in  1896. 

The  following  year  the  contract  which  converted  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Library  into  a  public  institution  provided  that  the  Gros¬ 
venor  should  have  one-fifth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  annual  tax 
of  not  less  than  .03  of  1  per  cent  of  the  city’s  valuation.  That 
made  the  library  more  distinctly  than  ever  a  city  institution. 
Aside  from  the  grants  made  by  the  municipality,  Grosvenor 
revenues  consisted  only  of  the  income  on  the  $30,000  left  by 
the  founder  as  a  book-buying  fund  and  a  small  sum  from 
the  State  Regents. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  the  growth  of  the  library 
proceeded  rapidly.  In  1903  the  city  was  authorized  to  issue 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  to  expand  the  site  and  en- 
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large  the  building.  In  1914  Judge  Louis  B.  Hart  became  a 
trustee  and  in  1918  president  of  the  board.  On  October  1, 
1917,  Augustus  H.  Shearer,  Ph.  D.,  became  librarian.  In  1919 
another  city  bond  issue  of  $100,000  permitted  a  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  building,  which  was  completed  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1923.  In  1920  the  number  of  trustees  was  increased 
to  five  and  in  1928  the  city  augmented  the  annual  tax  for 
library  support  to  .05  of  1  per  cent,  permitting  a  larger  allot¬ 
ment  to  the  Grosvenor. 

The  library  in  1930  contained  232,064  volumes,  besides 
about  1,800  maps,  33,000  pieces  of  sheet  music,  the  Bishop 
Coxe  collection  (on  permanent  loan)  and  some  other  items 
of  value.  Its  collections  make  the  appeal  to  serious  students 
which  the  founder  intended,  and  the  library  has  become  one 
of  the  principal  centers  of  culture  in  the  city. 

THE  ALBRIGHT  ART  GALLERY 

The  Fine  Arts  Academy  moved  into  the  rooms  prepared 
for  it  in  the  new  Buffalo  Library  building  in  1887  in  time  to 
celebrate  there  the  25th  anniversary  of  its  organization.  An 
attempt  which  had  been  made  several  years  earlier  to  start 
an  art  school  in  connection  with  the  academy  was  revived 
at  this  time.  An  Art  Students’  Club,  a  distinct  organization, 
had  existed  since  1885.  An  amalgamation  of  this  club  with 
the  academy’s  school  was  effected  in  1891  under  the  name  of 
the  Art  Students’  League,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
John  C.  Glenny.  Four  years  later  larger  quarters  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  it  in  what  then  was  the  building  of  the  Buffalo 
Savings  Bank  across  the  street  from  the  library.  The  print 
department  was  founded  in  1891. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  enterprise  in  this  period  of 
the  academy’s  career  was  the  purchase  in  1892,  after  exhibi¬ 
tion,  of  L’hermitte’s  painting.  The  Haymakers.  The  cost  was 
$6,450.  This  picture  became  Buffalo’s  contribution  to  the  art 
department  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago 
the  following  year. 

The  great  event  which  opened  a  new  era  in  the  academy’s 
history  was  the  reading  at  a  meeting  of  the  curators  on 
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January  1,  1900,  of  a  letter  from  John  J.  Albright,  of  which 
the  most  essential  portion  said : 

As  a  lover  of  art  and  a  believer  in  its  beneficent  in¬ 
fluence  in  such  a  city  as  ours,  I  have  long  felt  that  the 
academy  could  not  fulfill  the  purposes  of  its  founders 
and  friends  without  the  possession  of  a  permanent  and 
suitable  home.  Such  a  home  should  be  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  art  and  in  its  architecture  and  surroundings 
should  of  itself  represent  the  nature  of  its  occupancy. 
From  such  inquiries  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  a  suitable  building  would  cost  from 
$300,000  to  $350,000.  This  expenditure  I  am  ready  to 
meet. 

The  principal  condition  named  by  Mr.  Albright  was  that 
the  city  permit  the  building  to  be  erected  within  Delaware 
park  on  the  site  which  he  described.  He  felt  that  only  a 
park  location  could  give  sufficient  assurance  that  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  building  could  be  protected  against  indus¬ 
trial  and  residence  encroachment.  Also  Mr.  Albright  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  maintenance  fund,  then  amounting  to  about 
$28,000,  should  be  increased  by  friends  of  the  academy. 

Naturally  such  a  proposition  aroused  expressions  of  the 
heartiest  gratitude.  No  such  splendid  gift  ever  before  had 
been  offered  to  the  city  of  Buffalo  by  any  citizen.  A  mainte¬ 
nance  fund  of  nearly  $100,000  was  subscribed.  By  the  time 
the  building  was  completed  the  fund  had  reached,  with 
earlier  gifts,  $145,000.  The  city  readily  granted  the  land. 
Mr.  Albright  himself  added  much  to  his  original  gift  to  im¬ 
prove  surroundings  and  meet  the  full  cost  of  the  building. 

The  result  brought  from  a  competent  critic  a  characteri¬ 
zation  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  as  “the  finest  example  of 
pure  Greek  architecture  to  be  found  in  America.”  It  is  a 
white  marble  building,  250  by  150  feet.  Its  central  feature 
is  based  on  the  east  porch  of  the  Erechtheum  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens — perhaps  the  purest  type  of  Ionic  architecture. 
Before  beginning  the  design,  the  architects  made  a  thorough 
study  of  prominent  art  galleries  and  museums  in  different 
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parts  of  the  world.  Some  recently  discovered  constructive 
principles  employed  by  the  ancient  Greek  architects  were 
utilized.  The  columns  are  not  set  in  straight  lines,  but  have 
the  entasis,  or  slightly  convex  profile,  which  removes  the 
effect  of  rigidity  and  poverty  resulting  from  perfectly 
straight  lines.  The  columns,  moreover,  are  not  equidistant 
from  each  other,  and  they  are  so  set  that  their  axes  lean 
slightly  toward  the  center.  The  white  marble  is  the  same 
material  used  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment  and  it  appears  also  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The 
floors  are  of  red-brown  marble.  Its  low  tone  is  designed  to 
prevent  conflicts  with  the  color  effects  of  pictures  on  the 
walls. 

The  completed  gallery  was  dedicated  on  May  31,  1905. 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  delivered 
the  principal  address.  Its  administration  since  then  has  kept 
Buffalo  in  touch  with  the  most  notable  exhibitions  that  visit 
cities  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  it  has  added  rapidly  and 
admirably  to  the  permanent  collections.  The  first  director 
was  Charles  M.  Kurtz,  Ph.  D.  He  died  in  1909  and  was 
succeeded  by  Cornelia  B.  Sage,  (Mrs.  William  Warren  Quin¬ 
ton),  who  continued  in  charge  till  1924.  William  M.  Hekking 
became  director  in  1925. 

In  1930,  the  academy  observed  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  the  Albright  gallery.  The  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Museums  held  its  convention  in  Buffalo  in  honor  of 
the  event,  and  several  important  domestic  and  foreign  ex¬ 
hibits  were  displayed. 

HISTORICAL  BUILDING 

At  the  time  the  Historical  Society  was  occupying  rooms 
in  the  St.  James  building  of  the  Young  Men’s  Association,  the 
income  of  the  struggling  young  organization  was  only  $500 
to  $600  a  year.  In  the  fourteen  years  (1873-1887)  as  a  tenant 
of  the  Buffalo  Savings  Bank,  its  museum  and  manuscripts 
already  had  begun  to  make  it  a  very  interesting  and  useful 
center.  The  collection  of  regimental  colors  of  the  Civil  war 
should  be  noted. 
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One  of  the  society’s  earliest  activities  was  the  promotion 
of  a  movement  to  build  a  monument  to  the  Civil-war  soldiers. 
The  immediate  agency  for  carrying  on  the  work  passed  from 
the  Soldiers’  Monument  Association  to  the  Ladies’  Monument 
Association,  which  with  the  aid  of  the  city  eventually  com¬ 
pleted  the  plan.  The  connection  of  the  Historical  Society 
with  the  project,  however,  continued  from  the  beginning. 
The  cornerstone  of  the  monument  on  Lafayette  square  was 
laid  on  July  4,  1882,  and  the  unveiling  occurred  on  July  4, 
1884. 

The  first  monument  marking  the  grave  of  Red  Jacket 
was  erected  through  the  enterprise,  of  Henry  Placide,  a  noted 
actor  of  his  day,  in  1839.  In  the  course  of  years  it  fell  into 
a  sad  state  of  neglect.  The  Buffalo  Historical  Society  early 
undertook  the  task  of  providing  a  more  worthy  memorial. 
In  1879  the  custody  of  the  famous  orator’s  remains  was  ob¬ 
tained.  They  were  held  in  a  vault  until  October  9,  1884, 
when  a  reinterment  of  the  body  and  of  several  other  noted 
chiefs  of  his  time  was  carried  out.  The  new  grave  was 
located  in  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  and  the  society  proceeded 
to  collect  by  public  subscription  the  funds  for  the  fine  bronze 
statue  which  now  marks  the  spot.  It  was  unveiled  in  1891. 

In  1879  the  society  issued  the  first  volume  of  its  publica¬ 
tions.  It  was  made  up  of  contributions  by  members.  This 
was  followed  in  1880  by  Volume  II,  which  is  of  similar  char¬ 
acter.  The  books  have  become  increasingly  valuable  with 
the  passing  of  years.  .Volume  III,  published  in  1885,  is  a 
small  pamphlet  preserving  material  relating  to  the  reinter¬ 
ment  of  Red  Jacket.  No  further  publications  appeared  until 
1896.  Volume  IV,  issued  in  that  year,  was  edited  by  Frank 
H.  Severance,  who  was  also  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
publications.  The  active  interest  of  Dr.  Severance  in  the 
work  of  the  society  continued  during  the  next  five  years,  and 
in  1901  he  became  its  secretary  and  treasurer.  In  1902 
appeared,  under  his  capable  editorship,  Volume  V  of  the 
society’s  publications.  From  that  time,  a  volume  has  been 
published  annually.  In  1917,  as  Volumes  XX  and  XXI,  came 
a  result  of  Dr.  Severance’s  years  of  personal  study,  The  Old 
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Frontier  of  France,  which  justly  gave  him  nation-wide  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  historian  and  stands  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
products  of  painstaking  scholarship  ever  prepared  by  a  Buf¬ 
falo  resident.  The  entire  collection  of  publications,  number¬ 
ing  30  volumes  up  to  1930,  is  as  noteworthy  an  example  of 
the  enterprise  and  value  of  a  local  historical  society  as  has 
been  given  by  any  city  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Severance 
died  on  January  26,  1931. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  collection  and  the  annual  observ¬ 
ance  of  Lincoln’s  birthday,  which  is  a  feature  of  the  society’s 
meetings,  originated  with  Julius  E.  Francis  of  Buffalo.  Un¬ 
der  his  direction  the  first  public  ceremonies  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  Lincoln’s  birthday  were  held  in  St.  James  hall  on 
February  12,  1874.  A  petition  signed  by  50  Buffalo  citi¬ 
zens  already  had  been  sent  to  Congress,  asking  that  Lincoln’s 
birthday  be  made  a  national  holiday.  February  12th  now  is 
observed  as  a  legal  holiday  in  29  States  and  the  territory  of 
Alaska.  A  Lincoln  Birthday  Association  was  incorporated  in 
1877.  Mr.  Francis  continued  to  organize  Lincoln  Birthday 
meetings  in  the  public  schools  as  well  as  for  citizens  generally 
every  year  until  his  death,  spending  some  $20,000  to  carry  on 
his  plans.  His  collections  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
were  willed  to  the  association  which  eventually  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Historical  Society  for  care  of  the  mementoes 
and  erected  the  fine  statue  of  Lincoln  now  standing  in  the 
central  hall  of  the  Historical  building. 

The  removal  of  the  society  in  1887  to  the  rooms  provided 
for  it  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Library  building  satisfied  for 
only  a  few  years  the  long-felt  desire  for  acquiring  a  home  of 
its  own.  Active  steps  toward  this  end  began  with  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Andrew  Langdon  as  president  in  1894.  In  1897  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  was  secured  authorizing  the  city  to 
grant  the  Historical  Society  a  site  for  a  building  on  park 
lands  and  to  contribute  $25,000  for  the  purpose  with  not  less 
than  $5,000  a  year  for  maintenance.  The  decision  soon  after¬ 
ward  to  hold  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  Buffalo  and  to 
locate  it  north  of  and  partly  within  Delaware  park  offered 
an  opportunity  which  the  Historical  Society  developed 
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promptly.  Chiefly  through  the  energy  of  Assemblyman 
Henry  W.  Hill,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was  obtained  in¬ 
creasing  the  proposed  State  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  a 
temporary  exposition  building  to  $100,000,  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  $25,000  voted  by  the  city  and  the  building  fund 
accumulated  by  the  society,  amounting  to  about  $45,000, 
should  be  added  to  the  State’s  grant  to  erect  a  permanent 
building,  which  after  the  exposition  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  Historical  Society. 

The  architect,  selected  from  several  competitors,  was 
George  Cary  of  Buffalo.  The  description  of. the  building 
which  he  designed  may  be  best  given  in  his  own  words: 

The  building  is  of  Vermont  marble,  in  the  classic 
order  of  architecture  known  as  the  Greek  Doric,  being 
of  the  same  order  as  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  by 
Pericles.  This  would  seem  best  to  harmonize  with  the 
Albright  Art  Gallery  on  the  opposite  side  of  Park  lake, 
designed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Erechtheum,  which  stands 
with  the  Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis.  The  Greek  Doric 
is  suggestive  of  solidity  and  force,  has  little  carving  and 
its  lines  are  all  curved  slightly  upward.  As  exhibited  in 
the  monuments  of  the  age  of  Pericles  at  Athens,  the 
Greek  Doric  combines  with  solidity  and  force  the  most 
subtle  and  delicate  refinement  of  outline  and  proportion 
that  architecture  has  known. 

The  original  building  was  a  rectangle  about  130  by  80 
feet  and  50  feet  high.  The  bronze  doors  were  the  gift  of 
Andrew  Langdon.  The  panels  in  these  doors,  representing 
History  and  Ethnology,  are  the  work  of  R.  Hinton  Perry, 
sculptor,  from  a  design  by  J.  Woodley  Gosling  on  suggestions 
by  Mr.  Langdon. 

After  serving  the  purposes  of  the  State  during  the  Pan- 
American  in  1901,  the  building  was  transferred  by  deed  to 
the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  on  January  2,  1902.  Re- 
decoration  and  installation  of  the  society’s  exhibits  were  com¬ 
pleted  by  July  1st  and  on  September  20,  1902,  the  building 
was  formally  dedicated. 
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Mr.  Langdon  continued  to  serve  as  president  till  1910 
when  by  his  own  request  he  was  released  from  active  duty. 
The  board  elected  him  honorary  president.  Henry  W.  Hill 
was  chosen  to  the  vacancy.  It  was  under  his  leadership  that 
a  further  expansion  of  the  building  was  effected  to  adapt  it 
to  the  growth  of  the  society's  collections  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  occupation.  This  enlargement  was  carried  out 
under  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  by  the  city.  The  orig¬ 
inal  architect,  George  Cary,  was  employed  that  the  changes 
might  not  disturb  the  artistic  design.  The  work  was  carried 
out  during  1927-28,  and  the  dedication  of  the  reconstructed 
building  occurred  on  May  20,  1929,  the  67th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  society. 

In  the  arrangement  and  care  of  exhibits,  especially  after 
the  new  space  became  available,  the  services  of  Robert  W. 
Bingham,  as  director  of  the  museum,  contributed  much  to 
the  practical  educative  value  of  the  institution. 

The  death  of  President  Hill  occurred  on  December  6, 
1929.  Charles  R.  Wilson  was  chosen  as  his  successor. 

MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE 

The  period  in  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Natural  Sci¬ 
ences  when  it  was  a  tenant  of  the  Young  Men’s  Association 
was  one  of  noteworthy  achievements.  Alexander  R.  Grote, 
who  was  director  from  1873  to  1886,  became  famous  as  an 
entomologist  and  an  authoritative  scientific  writer.  When 
he  resigned  he  gave  to  the  society  his  collection  of  Lepidop- 
tera,  comprising  2,035  specimens. 

The  society’s  published  bulletins  came  to  be  regarded  as 
so  valuable  that  they  were  sought  in  exchange  by  all  scien¬ 
tific  societies  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Through 
contributions  to  these  bulletins  and  work  with  the  institu¬ 
tion,  Amadeus  W.  Grabau  laid  the  foundation  for  the  career 
which  in  later  life  made  him  chief  paleontologist  of  the 
Chinese  Geological  Survey.  The  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  was  entertained  in  1876  by  the 
Buffalo  society  and  twice  more  in  the  next  twenty  years.  In 
1876  the  society  began  the  popular  Friday  evening  lectures, 
which  ever  since  have  been  a  feature  of  its  work. 
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In  1882  Judge  Clinton  was  obliged  to  resign  as  president 
on  account  of  removal  to  Albany.  Dr.  George  E.  Hayes,  the 
next  president,  died  within  a  few  months,  but  his  will  gave 
the  society  half  of  his  estate.  It  included  a  provision  insur¬ 
ing  permanence  to  the  Friday-evening  lectures,  which  grate¬ 
fully  commemorate  his  name. 

The  activities  of  the  Natural  Science  Society  played  an 
equal  part  with  the  expansion  of  the  library  in  creating  the 
need  for  larger  and  safer  quarters,  which  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  the  Library  building  in  1887.  The  collections  of 
the  society  occupied  the  basement  and  it  also  used  much  of 
the  third  floor  of  the  new  building. 

In  1903  Dexter  P.  Rumsey  and  the  heirs  of  Bronson  C. 
Rumsey  gave  the  society  a  tract  of  land  on  Elmwood  avenue 
adjoining  Delaware  park  as  a  site  for  further  expansion. 
The  projected  building  was  not  erected  till  1917.  For  the 
next  ten  years  it  housed  a  very  interesting  museum  and  was 
the  center  of  the  society’s  work  particularly  among  school 
children. 

In  1919,  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin,  just  returned  from  the 
World  war,  became  president  of  the  society.  He  added  offices 
and  laboratories  to  the  Elmwood-avenue  building,  increased 
the  society’s  collections,  obtained  larger  contributions  from 
the  city  to  aid  its  facilities  and  stimulated  generally  the  work 
for  which  the  society  always  had  been  enthusiastic.  Through 
Mr.  Hamlin’s  efforts  a  legislative  act  was  obtained  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  city  to  provide  an  adequate  site  and  building  for  the 
society.  The  city  council  ordered  a  popular  referendum  at 
the  election  in  the  fall  of  1923  on  the  question  of  granting 
$1,000,000  to  erect  a  Museum  of  Science  in  Humboldt  park. 
The  proposition  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  45,206  to  29,405. 

The  work  upon  the  new  building  was  begun  in  1926;  the 
cornerstone  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  1926,  and  the  building  was  ready  for  occupancy  in 
February,  1928.  Nearly  a  year  was  required,  however,  for 
the  installation  of  exhibits.  The  museum  was  opened  for  a 
private  reception  to  members  of  the  society  on  the  evening 
of  January  18,  1929.  The  opening  to  the  public  occurred  on 
January  19th. 
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The  building  is  of  Indiana  limestone.  Its  frontage  of 
200  feet  is  broken  by  a  simple  colonnade.  It  has  a  depth  of 
about  190  feet.  While  it  appears  externally  to  be  two  stories 
high,  it  has  a  high  ground  floor  with  three  floors  above  it. 
The  entrance  leads  into  the  beautiful  central  hall,  two  stories 
high.  Opening  from  this  hall  are  the  main  exhibit  rooms. 

The  director  under  whom  the  installation  was  organized, 
Charles  J.  Fish,  Ph.  D.,  came  to  the  museum  in  January, 
1927,  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  as¬ 
sistant  director,  Dr.  Carlos  E.  Cummings,  became  a  member 
of  the  museum’s  permanent  staff  in  1906. 

An  activity  of  the  society  nearly  contemporary  with  the 
building  of  its  new  museum  was  its  active  part  in  influencing 
the  State  to  create  Allegany  State  park  at  the  southern  bor¬ 
der  of  Cattaraugus  county.  The  Buffalo  society,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  New  York  State  Museum  and  the  park 
commission,  organized  there  in  1927  the  Allegany  School  of 
Natural  History,  where  field  work  in  the  sciences  can  be  done 
by  advanced  students. 

Little  more  than  a  year  after  the  opening  of  the  new 
museum,  the  society  mourned  the  death  of  its  director  emer¬ 
itus,  Henry  R.  Howland  (February  4,  1930).  He  had  given 
some  60  years  to  its  service.  He  became  its  superintendent 
and  treasurer  in  1906,  retiring  to  the  position  of  director 
emeritus  in  1921  on  account  of  failing  health  and  eyesight. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  society  was  due  to  Mr.  Howland, 
and  the  completion  of  the  new  museum  meant  to  him  the 
realization  of  the  dreams  of  a  lifetime. 

The  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  now  includes  in 
its  program  more  than  40  services  by  means  of  which  it 
brings  natural  science  and  the  great  out-of-doors  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  through  which  it  contributes  to  the  world  the 
results  of  scientific  research  in  specialized  fields. 

MUSICAL  AND  DRAMATIC 

While  the  organization  of  musical  societies  in  Buffalo 
began  certainly  as  early  as  1828  and  the  development  of 
musical  culture  made  rapid  progress  during  the  next  quarter 
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of  a  century,  the  first  great  event  in  musical  history  was  the 
appearance  here  of  Jenny  Lind.  She  gave  two  concerts — 
July  28  and  July  30,  1851 — and  those  dates  have  become  of 
historic  interest. 

The  German  population  early  took  the  lead  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  community  idea  in  the  cultivation  of  music.  A  Ger¬ 
man  singing  society  was  organized  as  early  as  1844.  The 
Buffalo  Liedertafel  was  formed  in  1848  on  a  basis  which 
gave  it  permanence.  In  1853  several  societies  combined  to 
form  the  Saengerbund.  In  1868  the  Orpheus  appeared.  In 
the  same  year  the  Liedertafel  became  an  incorporated  body. 
A  national  Saengerfest  was  held  here  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Liedertafel  in  July,  1860.  The  selection  of  Buffalo  as 
the  place  for  holding  the  national  Saengerfest  again  in  1883 
created  an  urgent  necessity  for  providing  a  suitable  hall. 
The  German  Young  Men’s  Association  acquired  the  site  at 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Edward  streets,  which  had  been  the 
homestead  of  Ebenezer  Walden.  It  raised  about  $235,000 
for  the  purpose  and  erected  the  building  long  known  as  Music 
hall.  Two  years  later  the  structure  was  burned,  but  it  was 
replaced  in  1887,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  chief  center  for 
musical  productions  for  many  years,  eventually  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  Teck  theater.  During  this  period  the  first 
Buffalo  Symphony  Orchestra  was  maintained  for  about  ten 
years  under  the  leadership  of  John  Lund,  who  was  director 
of  the  Orpheus.  In  the  Pan-American  year  (1901)  the  North 
American  Saengerfest  again  was  held  in  Buffalo. 

When  the  site  for  the  new  74th  regiment  armory  was 
transferred  to  the  State  in  1894  the  city  came  into  possession 
of  the  old  armory  at  the  corner  of  Elmwood  avenue  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  street  and  converted  it  into  Elmwood  Music  hall.  The 
organ  with  which  it  is  equipped  was  in  the  Temple  of  Music 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  and  was  purchased  and 
given  to  the  city  by  J.  N.  Adam. 

In  April,  1924,  the  Buffalo  Musical  Foundation  was  in¬ 
corporated  to  continue  as  a  community  enterprise  a  work 
which  for  the  previous  fifteen  years  had  been  carried  on 
mainly  as  a  private  undertaking.  It  is  a  membership  cor- 
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poration  and  is  recognized  by  the  State  Regents  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  institution,  giving  special  performances  for  school 
children  of  the  orchestral  entertainments  which  it  provides 
for  adult  patrons. 

The  Buffalo  Symphony  Society  was  organized  in  1922 
and  obtained  permanent  incorporation  in  1929  from  the 
State  Regents.  It,  also,  is  a  community  and  educational  en¬ 
terprise,  finding  its  special  field  in  the  promotion  of  chamber 
music.  With  its  support,  a  second  Buffalo  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  was  maintained  for  about  four  years  under  the 
leadership  of  Arnold  Cornelissen. 

A  successful  community  movement  in  the  field  of  spoken 
drama  was  organized  by  Miss  Jane  M.  Keeler  in  1927,  pro¬ 
ducing  dramas  with  local  volunteer  performers,  under  the 
name  of  The  Studio  Theater  Players.  On  May  7,  1930,  a 
company  of  these  amateurs  won  the  Belasco  cup  in  a  national 
competition  of  similar  organizations  in  New  York. 

Authorities — Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Address  before  the  Young’ 
Men’s  Association  by  Charles  P.  Norton,  March  22,  1861,  (manu¬ 
script  and  25th  Annual  Report)  ;  Annual  Reports  of  Young  Men’s 
Association,  1837,  1840,  1841,  1852,  1853,  1861,  1862,  1863,  1864, 
1865,  1866,  p.  35;  1886,  p.  25;  1887,  1897;  Historical  Sketch  of  Buf¬ 
falo  Public  Library,  J.  N.  Larned,  Vol.  V,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Buffalo  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser,  November  17,  1849;  Buffalo  Express,  August  22, 
1916;  The  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy,  Willis  0.  Chapin;  Art  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  Lars  Gustaf  Sellstedt ;  Lars  Gustaf  Sellstedt  by  Henry  Ware 
Sprague,  Vol.  XVII,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  From  Forecastle  to  Academy,  Lars 
G.  Sellstedt;  Letter  by  0.  G.  Steele  on  Lyceum  and  early  Y.  M.  A., 
25th  Annual  Report;  Notes  on  the  Earlier  Years,  Severance,  Vol.  V, 
B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
.Oliver  G.  Steele,  Vol.  I,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Inaugural  Address  of  Millard 
Fillmore,  Vol.  I,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Josephus  Nelson  Larned  by  John  B. 
Olmsted,  Vol.  XIX,  B.  H.  S.  P. :  Buffalo  Free  Library  Movement, 
Henry  L.  Elmendorf,  Vol.  V,  B.  H.  S.  P. :  33d  Annual  Report  Buf¬ 
falo  Public  Library;  Address  of  Joseph  G.  Masten  at  Quarter  Cen¬ 
tenary  Celebration  of  Y.  M.  A.,  25th  Annual  Report;  Grosvenor 
Library  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No.  2;  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4;  Minutes  of  Grosvenor 
Library  Trustees,  1857-73  (manuscript)  ;  Transcript  of  Buffalo  Coun¬ 
cil  Proceedings,  Grosvenor  records,  1857-1917 ;  Council  Proceedings, 
1899,  p.  253 ;  Grosvenor  Bulletin,  September,  1922 ;  Academy  Notes, 
Vol.  I,  Nos.  1  and  2;  Golden  Jubilee  Number,  1912,  Vol.  VII;  Peculiar¬ 
ities  of  American  Cities,  Capt.  Willard  Glazier,  Buffalo  chapter;  Buf¬ 
falo  Express,  July  4,  1882;  July  5,  1884;  Red  Jacket,  Vol.  Ill,  B.  H. 
S.  P. ;  New  Home,  Vol.  V,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Lincoln  Memorial,  Vol.  V, 
p.  405,  B.  H.  S.  P.;  Red  Jacket  Relics,  Vol.  XXV,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  Henry 
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W.  Hill,  Annual  Address,  Vol.  XXX,  B.  H.  S.  P. ;  The  Buffalo  Society 
of  Natural  Sciences,  Henry  R.  Howland,  Hobbies,  Vol.  VII,  No.  6; 
Henry  R.  Howland,  Hobbies,  December,  1926 ;  Hobbies,  February, 
1929;  March,  1929,  (description  of  building)  ;  December,  1928,  (Dr. 
Fish);  January,  1929,  (Dr.  Cummings);  March,  1928;  November, 
1927 ;  October,  1928. 
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Art  Students’  League _ 1041 

Aspinwall,  Col.  Thomas _ 714 

Astor,  John  Jacob _ 170,  798 

Atkins,  Martin  B. _ . _ 868 

Atkins,  Mrs.  Samuel _ 917 

Austin,  Benjamin  H. _ 917 

Averill,  Zerah _ 174 

Avery,  Joseph,  Rev. _ 293,  320 

Avery,  Col.  Mathew  H _ 943,  944 

Avon  _ 140,  143 

B 

Babcock,  Geoi’ge  R. - 1039 

Babcock,  Gen.  Louis  L.,  cited—,-225,  627 

Bagnall,  S.  G. _ 427 

Baird,  Frank  B. - 903,  1003 

Baker,  Col.  Joel  B. - 952 

Baker,  Nelson  Henry,  Monsignor —  522 

Bangs,  L.  N. _ 894 

Bank  of  Niagara,  organized,  284; 

suspended  - 302 

Bank  of  the  United  States  362,  365,  384 

Baptists,  first  church  — - 293 

Barcelona  _  77 

Barclay,  Capt.  Robert  H - 231,  663 

Barker,  George  P. - 400,  414 

Barker,  Jacob  A.  - 329 
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Barker,  Pierre  A.,  374;  Mayor _ 399 

Barker,  Zenas _ 166,  259,  284,  321,  854 

Barnburners _ 414,  437 

Barnes,  Dr.  Josiah _ 422 

Barrett,  Dr.  William  C _ 833 

Barton,  Benjamin  _ 152 

Barton,  Maj.  Benjamin _ 

152,  154,  320,  326,  629 

Barton,  Hiram,  Mayor _ 400;  422,  424 

Barton,  James  L.,  cited _ 385,  918 

Base  Hospital,  No.  23 _ 527,  988 

Bass,  Lyman  K. _ 474 

Bass,  William  _ 729 

Basswoods,  river  of  the _  31 

Batavia  ___  142,  143,  144,  150,  151,  191 

Bates,  Col.  William,  killed _ 952 

Bay  View _ 124 

Beach,  Philip _ 157,  163 

Beard,  William  H. _ 1027 

Beardsley,  Joseph _ 332 

Beaver  Dams,  222,  224;  battle  of _ 225 

Beck,  Sir  Adam,  quoted _ 808,  811 

Becker,  Philip,  Mayor,  470;  471;  sec¬ 
ond  election _ 481 

Becker,  Tracy _ 894 

Beckwith,  Charles _ 893 

Beebe,  Milton  E. _ 475 

Bell,  Maj.  Gen.  J.  Franklin _ 975 

Bellevue _ 765 

Bemis,  Asaph  S. _ 249,  250 

Bender,  Philip  _ 113 

Bennett,  Lewis  J. _ _ 876 

Bennett,  Philander  _ 909 

Barens,  Col.  William  F _ 452,  453,  955 

Bergholtz  _ 774 

Berrick,  Charles  _ 1033 

Best,  R.  H.,  Sheriff _ _ 469 

Biddle,  Capt.  Thomas _ 714,  717 

Bidwell,  Gen.  Daniel  D.,  441,  454, 

934;  report  on  Spottsylvania,  937; 

killed _ 938 

Big  Sky _  126 

Big  Tree  treaty,  121,  122,  128,  129, 

135;  date  _ 139;  613 

B'ngham,  Robert  W.  _ 1051 

Bird  Island,  160;  salt  trade,  170; 

172;  proposed  dam  _  318;  320 

Bird,  Col.  William  A.,  95,  276; 

boundary  survey  316,  361 

Birdsall,  Capt.  Benjamin _ 716 

Birdsall,  John  _ -  911 

B’rney,  James  G. _ 409,  510 

Bishop,  Charles  F.,  Mayor _ 

487,  488,  491,  492 
Bishopp,  Lieut.  Col.  Cecil,  214,  222, 

227;  death  __  _  228,  654 

Bissell,  Herbert  P. _  895,  912 

Bissell,  Wilson  S. _ 474,  485 

Bitter,  Karl  _ 505 


Black  Rock,  escarpment,  3;  rapids, 
54.  59,  155;  name,  158;  survey,  155; 
160,  170;  shipping,  171;  customs, 


172;  batteries  at,  205;  bombarded, 
208,  630;  guns  sent  to  Erie,  220; 
cannonade,  222;  battles  at,  228, 
245,  246;  “horn  breeze,”  294;  early 
harbor,  318;  plans,  319;  Beacon, 
322;  grant  for  harbor,  322;  rock 
blasted  away,  324;  harbor  dam¬ 
aged,  335;  early  mills,  351;  Rath- 
bun  boom,  367;  Barcelona  incident, 
377;  town  of,  399;  annexed  to  Buf¬ 


falo  _ 423 

Blakeslee,  Col.  Samuel _ _ _ 

243,  245,  246,  672,  674 

Bloomfield  _ 257,  258 

Blossom,  Ira  A. _ 400 

Boerstler,  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  G., 

215,  224;  surrender _ _ 225;  226 

Bogardus,  Lieut.  Col.  Charles _ 945 

Bogart,  John _ 798 

Bolton,  Col.  Mason  _ 98,  109 

Bond,  Col.  William  M _ 727 

Bonnecamps,  Jean  de _  77 

Bork,  Joseph _ 499 


Boston  settlers,  156;  town  erected _ 330 

Botsford,  Samuel  B.,  cited _ 

991,  1001,  1003 


Boughton,  Col.  Seymour _ 

243,  246,  672,  676 

Bowmansville _ 292 

Bowen,  Col.  Erwin  A. _ 944 

Bowen,  Daniel  _ 866 

Bowen,  Dennis  _ 467,  886 

Boyd,  Brig.  Gen.  John  P _ 224,  235 

Brace,  Lester _ —  320 

Bradt,  Lieuts.  Andrew  and  John _ 101 

Bradt,  Roger  _• _ 113 

Braddock,  Maj.  Gen.  Edward _ 

79,  81,  82,  86,  576 

Bradstreet,  Col.  John _ 96,  97 

Brant,  Joseph,  99,  101,  102,  108,  129; 

son  of  Joseph  _ 645,  646 

Brant,  town  erected _ 358 

Brayman,  Daniel _ 250 

Brebeuf,  Jean,  Father,  24,  37,  39, 

40;  death _ 41;  541 

Brent,  Charles  LI.,  Bishop _ 494,  903 

Bridgeburg  _  1000 

Bridgewater _ 114,  269 

Brisbane,  James  _  144 

Brock,  Lieut.  Arthur  E. _ 526 

Brock,  Gen.  Isaac,  199,  204,  208; 
death,  209,  640,  643;  210,  224,  627,  635 

Brooke,  Maj.  George  M - 718,  719 

Brooks,  Joseph - - 175 

Brown,  Col.  Edwin  F.,  932;  wounded  933 

Brown,  Esek - -  728 

Brown,  Maj.  Gen.  Jacob,  260,  262, 

265;  wounded,  268;  270,  273,  275; 
on  Fort  Erie  sortie,  277,  718;  279, 

682,  685,  690;  report  on  Lundy’s 

Lane _ 700;  706 

Brown,  Col.  James  M.,  killed. —  940,  941 
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Brown,  John  Crosby _ 798 

Brown,  Noah _ 219,  231,  310,  313 

Brown,  Lieut.  Samuel  A.  969,  970,  973 

Brown,  Walter  L.  _ 1037 

Brule,  Etienne _  36 

Brush,  Alexander,  Mayor,  465; 

470,  473,  476,  488 

Bryan,  William  J. _ _ 493 

Buchanan,  William  I. _ 504 

Buck,  George  S.,  Mayor _ 517 

Buckham,  Henry  B. _ 889 

Buckhorn  island  _ 788 

Buell,  John  Yates _ 455 

Buffalo,  city,  chartered,  356;  first 


street  railroad,  360;  Rathbun 
boom,  363;  collapse,  366;  Canadian 
insurrection,  372;  log-cabin  cam¬ 
paign,  384;  grain  elevators,  385; 
“Queen  City,”  386;  early  Mayors, 

399;  first  election  of  Mayor,  400; 
Liberty  party  convention,  409; 

Free  Soil  convention,  415;  vote  in 
1848,  417;  annexation  of  Black 
Rock,  423;  Charter  of  1852,  424; 
Lincoln’s  call  for  troops,  445;  fili¬ 
buster  menace,  454;  street  rail¬ 
roads,  459;  vote  in  1864,  460;  parks 
acquired,  464;  465;  waterworks  ac¬ 
quired,  465;  vote  in  1866  and  1868, 

466;  in  1872,  1874  and  1876,  470; 
riots  of  1877,  471;  political  condi¬ 
tions,  472;  street  railroad  fran¬ 
chises,  488;  paving,  489;  grade 
crossings,  489;  Federal  building, 

490;  Charter  of  1892,  492;  popula¬ 
tion  growth,  516;  waterworks  re¬ 
constructed,  517;  Commission 
Charter,  517;  Charter  of  1927,  530; 
health  conditions,  845;  population, 
1930,  1004;  wheat  trade,  1011; 
flour  manufacture,  1014;  iron  and 
.steel,  1016;  railroad  center,  1019; 
foreign  commerce,  1020;  City 

Hall _  1021 

Buffalo  creek,  formation,  5,  6,  12; 
folk  tale,  16;  origin  of  name,  26, 

29,  30;  Riviere  aux  Chevaux,  78, 

79;  Chabert’s  settlement,  80,  97; 
British  explore,  96,  97,  101,  102; 
captives  at,  107,  109;  Johnston  at, 

115,  116;  Phelps  and  Gorham,  con¬ 
ference,  118;  reservation,  123,  614; 

Indian  villages _ 126 

Buffalo,  harbor,  first  committee,  300; 
Peacock  plans,  301;  Thomas  and 
Gill  surveys,  302;  company  begins 
work,  303;  wrecked  by  lake  swell, 

306;  completed,  309;  flood,  314; 
scrapers,  315;  Buffalo-Black  Rock 
contest,  319;  accepted  by  State, 

324;  Federal  piers,  351;  Stony 
Point  breakwater,  490,  995,  1014; 


growth  of  tonnage,  994;  City  Ship 

canal  _ 994,  1014 

Buffalo,  village,  first  American  set¬ 
tlers,  116;  Johnston’s  grant,  124; 
land  ownership,  125;  Ellicott’s  de¬ 
scription,  141;  first  election,  150, 

176;  named,  163,  171;  customs  dis¬ 
trict,  172;  village  limits,  174;  coun¬ 
ty  seat,  175;  landing  of  Harri¬ 
son’s  army,  232;  last  stand  against 
British,  248;  casualties,  251;  first 
burning,  253;  second  burning,  255; 
Riall’s  official  report,  667;  Hall’s 
report,  670;  losses,  676;  Turner’s 
description  of  flight,  677;  Ga¬ 
zette’s  death  list,  678;  village  in¬ 
corporated,  284;  reincorporated, 

329;  limits,  330;  case  of  Stiff¬ 
armed  George,  617,  621;  first 

schools _ 853,  854 

Buffaloe,  town,  176;  in  1810,  179;  “e” 
dropped,  182;  in  1821,  329;  last 

stage  _ : _ 357 

Buffaloes,  Indian  dance,  26;  Society 

of _  29 

Buisset,  Father  Luke _ 560 

Bull,  Joseph _ 178,  228,  654 

Burbank,  George  B. _ 798 

Burch,  John _ 113 

Burgess,  George _ 144 

Burlington  bay  (Hamilton,  Ont.)  __  42 

Burlington  Heights _ 222,  226,  236 

Burn,  Col.  James _ 221 

Burnet,  William,  Governor _ 70,  71 

Burnt  Ship  bay _  90 

Burr,  Aaron _ 163,  183,  916 

Burrows,  Lorenzo _  439. 

Burrows,  Roswell  L. _ 290,  837,  910 

Burton  act _ 807 

Bush,  Capt.  W.  W. _ 931 

Busti,  Paul _ 122,  143,  146,  299,  325 

Butler,  Edward  H. _ 470,  850,  889,  1040 

Butler,  Edward  H.  (son),  528,  889; 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Butler _ 900 

Butler,  Col.  John _ 85,  99,  100, 

104,  110,  113,  601,  602,  606 

Butler,  Capt.  Walter _ 100,  104 

Butler’s  Rangers _ 99,  104,  109,  111,  606 

Buttrick,  William _ 899 

Byrne,  Col.  John _ 954 


C 

Cadillac,  Antoine  de  la  Mothe -  68 

Caldwell,  Capt.  William _ 100 

Callendar,  Amos - : - 854,  914 

Cambria,  Indian  fort,  20,  21; 

town  _ 152;  175,  726 

Camp,  John  G. _ 301,  320,  672,  675 

Campbell,  J.  Hazard - 904 

Canada,  surrendered  to  British,  81 ; 
settlements  on  Niagara,  110;  Up- 
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per  Canada,  111;  first  parliament, 

112;  189;  posts  in  1812,  204; 
boundary,  315;  rebellion,  371;  Fen¬ 
ian  invasion  _f _ 461 

Canandaigua,  121,  144,  149,  181,  191, 

339,  605;  treaty  of  1794,  608;  617,  620 
Canadian  Volunteers _ 


224,  242,  254,  372,  672,  678,  704 
Canadians,  in  French  service,  81;  in 

British  service  _  95 

Canal,  first  commission,  297 ;  Erie 
authorized,  298;  route  into  Buf¬ 
falo,  320;  extension  work  suspend¬ 
ed,  322;  Buffalo-Black  Rock  con¬ 
troversy,  323;  opening,  330;  early 
trade,  335;  first  boats,  330,  336; 
enlargement  authorized,  400; 
barge  plan,  516;  proposed  trans¬ 
fer  to  United  States,  1019;  recent 

business _ 1020 

Caneadea _ 102,  103,  104 

Canisius  College _ 890 

Capen,  Samuel  P.,  Chancellor,  899; 

quoted  _ 903 

Carlin,  Capt.  William  P. _ 451 

Caroline,  steamer  burned _ 373 

Carpenter,  Benjamin,  Mayor _ 781 

Carlton,  Newcomb  _ 504 

Carrere,  John  M. _ 506 

Carter,  James  C.,  quoted _  786 

Cartwright,  Richard  _ 111 

Cary,  Dr.  Charles,  512;  university 
connections,  830;  831;  fire  story 

832;  896 

Cary,  George  _ 1050,  1051 

Caryl,  Benjamin _ 178,  300 

Caskay,  J. _ r _ 654 

Cass,  Col.  Lewis _ 201,  258,  414 

Cassety,  James  M. _ 889 

Casson,  Francois  Dollier  de _ 42,  43 

Catlin,  George _ 330 

Cattaraugus  county,  175;  reserva¬ 
tion  _ 624 

Cattaraugus  creek,  erosion _ 5,  6,  65 

Caverno,  Sullivan _ 778 

Cayuga  creek,  shipyard  47,  49,  56,  59 

Cayugas,  102;  at  Buffalo  creek  126,  610 

Cazenove  Theophile _ 

121,  122,  135,  140,  146 

Cazenovia  creek  _  103 

Celeron,  Capt.  Pierre  Joseph _  76 

Cement,  first  American _ 733 

Central  Terminal _ 1001 

Central  Wharf _ 335,  997 

Chabert,  Sieur  de  _ 

74,  77,  79,  81,  82,  90,  92 

Chadwick,  E.  M.,  cited _  22 

Chamberlain,  Ivory _ 872,  874 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  991;  Board 
of  Trade,  992;  first  quarters,  993; 
on  Central  Wharf,  997 ;  adopts 


regiment,  998;  canal  promotion, 
999 ;  Chamber  of  Commerce  organ¬ 


ized,  1002;  canal  policy _ 1020 

Champlain,  Samuel  de _ 35 

Champlin,  Stephen _ 230,  257,  662 

Chandler,  Col.  John _ 223 

Chapin,  Dr.  Cyrenius,  166,  179,  195, 

207,  208;  riflemen,  223;  224;  es¬ 
cape,  226;  silver  service,  227;  238. 


243,  245;  surrenders  Buffalo,  248; 
250,  251,  253,  284,  288,  321,  355; 
proposes  toast,  361;  372,  652,  657, 
672,  674,  820;  medical  society, 


821,  822;  tooth  pulling _ 824;  855 

Chapin,  Dr.  Daniel  _ 

174,  218,  820,  821,  822' 
Chapin,  Col.  Edward  P.,  946; 

killed  _ 949;  951 

Chapin,  Capt.  Israel _ 160,  621 

Chapin,  Gen.  Israel _ 160,  620 

Chapin,  Willis  O.,  quoted _ 1028 

Chapman,  Asa _ 155,  174,  190 


Charlevoix,  Pierre  de,  cited,  66,  70, 

572;  on  Joncaires’s  enterprise  _  _  573 
Chaumonot,  Father  Joseph  Marie  . 

38,  39,  41 

Chauncey,  Commodore  Isaac _ 

202,  221,  223,  267 


Chautauqua,  early  town _ 151 

Chautauqua  county _ 145,  175 

Chautauqua  Lake,  77,- 78;  Kauquat- 

kay _ 534 

Cheektowaga,  124;  town  erected 


358;  774 

Chesapeake-Leopard  battle _ 187,  191 

Chesborough,  A.  _ 792 

Chester,  A.  T.,  Rev. _ 886 

Chester,  Carl  T.  _ 894 

Chippawa,  creek;  Hennepin  visit,  48; 


sawmill,  75;  85;  Fort  Chippawa, 

111;  113;  village,  114,  141;  battle 
of,  266;  Izard’s  demonstration  at, 

279;  battery,  629;  Porter's  story 

of  battle _ 682;  811 

Cholera,  first  outbreak,  358;  record, 

360;  in  1849,  421;  record,  422; 

in  1854  _ 423 

Christian  island  _  41 

Chrysler’s  Field,  battle _ 236 

Chrystie,  Lieut.  Col.  John _ 

209,  636,  637,  640 

Church,  Sanford  E.,  Judge _ 913 

Churchill,  Col.  Worthy  L.__. 

243,  245,  673,  674 

City  and  County  hall,  built _ _ 465 

City  Guard,  organized _ 374;  449 

City  Hall _ 1021 

Civil  Service  Reform,  483,  487,  920; 
test  suit,  921;  Peckham  decision, 

922;  origin  of  clause  in  Constitu¬ 
tion  _ 926 
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Civil  War,  first  volunteers,  446;  to¬ 
tal  recruits;  451;  New  York 

riots _ 453 

(See  regiments  by  names.) 

Claessen,  Lawrence _ 68,  69 

Clapp,  Almon  M._434,  437,  438,  446,  524 
Clarence,  Indian  works,  20;  settlers, 

142;  mill,  155;  town _ 175,  330 

Clark,  Charles  E. _ 837 

Clark,  Charles  F. _ 798 

Clark,  Lott _ 767 

Clark,  Myron  H.,  Governor _ 434 

Clark,  Pendleton _ 317 

Clark,  William  A.,  Rev. _ 291 

Clarke,  Archibald  S _ 155,  175,  914 

Clary,  Joseph _ 358,  365,  366,  855,  909 

Claus,  Col.  Daniel _  99 

Clay,  Henry _ 352,  353,  355,  408,  409 

Cleveland,  Grover,  449;  early  life, 

466;  sheriff,  469,  474;  Mayor,  476; 
“Plain  speech  veto,”  477 ;  at  con¬ 
vention  of  1882,  482;  Governor, 

483;  President,  484;  in  1892,  485; 

491;  aids  Niagara  reservation _ 

785;  886,  920 

Clifton,  Charles  _ 837 

Clifton,  village _ 766 

Clinton,  DeWitt,  183,  188;  canal 
commissioner,  297;  298;  Governor, 

299;  317,  325,  330;  election,  of 
1824,  352;  353,  592;  describes 

Ridge  road,  724;  on  land  prices  _  741 
Clinton,  Lieut.  Geoi'ge  (Governor)  -  90 

Clinton,  George _ 516,  894,  959 

Clinton,  Capt.  George  DeWitt  _450,  886 
Clinton,  George  W.,  Mayor,  400; 

446,  738;  University  Council,  828; 

1026,  1052 

Clinton,  Spencer _ 893 

Coe,  Bela  D. _ 339 

Coit,  George,  cited _ 146,  178 

Colden,  157;  town  erected - 358 

Colden,  Cadwallader  D.,  cited  — 24,  737 
Cold  Spring,  described,  173,  174, 

195,  341;  school  at _ 856 

Cold  summer  of  1816 - 287 

Coleman,  Charles  Caryl - 1026,  1027 

Collins,  156;  erected _ : — - - 330 

Colton,  Charles  H.,  Bishop  494,  497,  890 

Colvin,  Zina  F. - 917 

Commercial  Advertiser,  Buffalo, 

(credits  in  authorities) - 415 

Comstock,  Darius - 729 

Comstock,  Nathan  -  728 

Concord,  formation - 177,  330 

Conde,  river - - - 65,  565 

Congregationalists,  292;  first  church  393 

Conjockety,  battle  of - 271 

Conkling,  Roscoe - 473 

Conneaut  river  -  —  65 

Conners,  William  J. - 471 

Constitution,  New  York - 329 


Constitutional  Union  party _ 440,  770 

Contractor,  sloop  _ 160 

Conty,  Lake,  560,  564;  fort_-54,  55,  59 

Converse,  Harriet  Maxwell,  cited _  17 

Cook,  Eli,  Mayor _ 424;  445,  446 

Cook,  Col.  E.  W. _ 931,  933 

Cook,  Ephraim _ 865,  868 

Cooke,  Bates _ 666,  782 

Cooke,  Capt.  Lemuel  _ 70,  153 

Cooke,  Lothrop _ 666,  726 

Cooke,  Walter  P. _ 528,  898,  899,  903 

Cooper’s  Naval  History,  cited _ 208 

Corcoran,  Brig.  Gen.  Michael _ 953 

Corn  Exchange _ 1002 

Corne,  Sieur  de  la _  69 

.Cornelissen,  Arnold _ 1057 

Cornell,  Alonzo  B.,  Governor _ 785 

Cornell,  Ezra,  telegraph  builder _ 403 

Corniferous  limestone _  3 

Cothran,  Capt.  George  W. _ 958 

Cottier,  Lieut.  Col.,  Robert _ 946 

Cotton,  Mrs.  William _ 250 

Couchman,  Maj.  Frederick  S. _ 967 

Council  of  Appointment,  175,  189; 

abolished _ 329;  908,  909,  916 

Courier-Express,  Buffalo  (credits  in 

authorities)  _ 357,  471 

Courthouse,  first,  176;  second _ 285 

Courts  (see  Judiciary). 

Coventry,  Dr.  C.  B. _ 421,  828 

Coxe,  Arthur  Cleveland,  Bishop _ 493 

Crawford,  William  H. _ 352 

Crego,  Dr.  Floyd  S. _ 843 

Crevecoeur,  Fort _ 56,  59 

Crofts,  George  D. _ 900 

Cronk,  Col.  James _ 317 

Cronyn,  Dr.  John _ 843 

Crooker,  James  F. _ 877 

Crosby,  William  H. _ 904 

Cross,  vision  of,  40;  at  Fort  Denon- 

ville _ 64,  571 

Crow,  John  _  166 

Crowley,  Patrick  E.,  President  New 

York  Central  _ 473,  782 

Crowley,  Richard _ 473,  782 

Cruikshank,  Ernest  A.,  cited _ 

242,  627,  694,  700,  705,  707,  709, 

713,  717,  766 

Cully,  Timothy _ ^ - 155 

Cumming,  Maj.  William - 227,  654 

Cummings,  Dr.  Carlos  C. - 1055 

Curtiss,  Harlow  C. - 895 

Cushing,  Zattu  - 175 

Cusick,  David,  cited - 538,  539 

Cuyler,  Maj.  William  Howe - 208 

Czolgosz,  Leon  F. - - 515 


D 


Daggett,  Dr.  Byron  H. - -  835 

Dallion,  Joseph  de  la  Roche - 36,  38 
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Dalton,  Dr.  John  C.,  animal  experi¬ 
mentation  _ 828 

Dana,  lake _ 7,  10 

Dandy,  Col.  George  B. _ 941,  942 

Daniels,  Charles,  Judge _ 

446,  838,  893,  895,  912 

Daniels,  Dr.  Clayton  M. _ 835 

Darcy,  Charles,  Sheriff _ 469 

Dart,  Joseph _ 385,  1012,  1024,  1025 

Dautray,  Sieur  (Jacques  Bourdon)  .  59 

Davis,  Cameron  J.,  Bishop _ 494 

Davis,  Brig.  Gen.  Daniel,  killed _ 278 

Davis,  Garrett _ 155 

Davis,  George  A.,  Senator _ 516 

Davis,  Isaac _ 179 

Davis,  John  _ 310 

Day,  David  M. _  284,  356 

Day,  Horace  H. _ 791 

Dayton,  Louis  P.,  Mayor  _  _  470 

Dayton,  Nathan _  909,  911 

Dean,  Orange _ 630 

Dearborn,  Maj.  Gen.  Henry _ _ 

196,  200,  221,  222,  235,  633 

DeGraff,  LeGrand  S. _ 904 

Delaware  Indians _ _■  126 

De  Lancey,  Capt.  James  _ _ 589,  591 

De  Lancey,  William  H.,  Bishop  493 

Democratic  party,  takes  name,  357 ; 


fusion  in  1860  _ 440 

Dempsey,  S.  Wallace _ 783 


Denonville,  Marquis  of,  61,  62;  fort, 
63,  567;  549,  552;  proclamation 


568; 

Depew _ 

Depew,  Chauncey  M.,  Senator _ 

Desbergeres,  Capt.  Raymond  Blaise, 

de  Rigauville _ 64, 

Detroit-Caledonia  affair  _ _ _ 

Detroit,  founding  of,  68;  82;  in  Pon¬ 
tiac’s  war,  93,  94;  surrender  to 

British  _ 210, 

Detroit  river,  La  Salle’s  rendezvous 
Du  Lhut  (Duluth)  Greysolon  60,  62, 

Duncan,  James _ 

Dundas  river _ 

Duquesne,  Fort _ 76,  78,  82, 

Durant,  John _ 

Durantaye,  Capt.  Olivier  Morel  de 

la _ 60, 

De  Veaux,  Samuel,  286;  quoted  579, 
665,  680;  judge,  726;  744,  751;  De 

Veaux  School _ 

Devil’s  Hole,  massacre,  93,  95,  127; 

park _ 

Devonian  fish _ 

De  Watteville,  Gen.  L.,  commanded 

“Dutchmen”  _ 274, 

Dewey,  James _ _ _ 

Dibble,  Orange  _ 

Dickinson,  Daniel  S _ 

Dickson,  John _ 


570 

524 

783 

572 

207 


629 

47 

64 

91 

6 

91 

69 

62 


765 

788 

11 

710 

144 

733 

460 

206 


Diehl,  Conrad,  Mayor _ 493 

District  Attorneys _ 917 

Dix,  John  A.,  Governor _ 518 

Dobbins,  Capt.  Daniel,  cited,  29;  117, 

158,  168,  170;  carries  news  of  De¬ 
troit,  201;  at  Erie,  Pa.,  219;  trans¬ 
ports  guns _  220 ;  230 

Dobbs,  Capt.  Alexander,  captures 

Somers  and  Ohio _ _ _ 273;  694 

Dochstader,  Lieut.  John _ 101 

Dongan,  Thomas,  Governor _  61 

Donnelly,  Col.  Dudley,  450,  931,  932; 

killed  _ _  933 

Donovan,  Col.  William  J.,  526,  527 ; 

Medal  of  Honor _ 988 

Dorsheimer,  Philip _ 396,  439 

Dorsheimer,  William 

470,  482,  784,  785,  1031 

Dougherty,  Denis  J.,  Bishop _ 497 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  440;  mass 

meeting _ . _ 441;  773 

Doyle,  Mrs.  Fanny,  at  Fort  Niagara  650 

Drew,  Capt.  Andrew _ 373 

Drew,  Maj.  William  H _ 929 

Drovers  at  Niagara _ 605 

Drummond,  Sir  Gordon,  238,  241, 

253,  268,  270,  272,  274,  275;  with¬ 
drawal,  277;  Fort  Niagara  report, 

663;  Lundy’s  Lane  report,  694; 

Fort  Erie  report  _ 709 

Drummond,  Lieut.  Col.  William  274,  713 

Drummondville _ 277,  766 

Duels  _ 216,  217,  652 

Dufferin  and  Ava,  Marquess  of _ 784 

Dunbar,  Robert  _ 385 

Duncan,  Maj.  Gen.  G.  B _ :  976 

Dwight,  Timothy  W.,  cited  159,  160,  168 
D’Youville  College _ 891 


E 


Eagle  hotel _ 320,  362,  372 

Earthquakes _ 427 

East  Aurora,  settlers,  156;  Aurora 

town _ 330;  341 

East  Hamburg,  settlers,  156;  town 

erected _ _358;  524 

Eaton,  Capt.  John  B. _ 959 

Ebenezer _ 126 

Eden,  156;  town  erected _ 177;  330 

Edison,  Thomas  A. _ 799 

Efner,  Elijah  D.__169,  205,  248,  254,  424 

Eggert,  O.  J.,'  Sheriff _ 469 

Eggleston,  George  _ 144 


Eighteen  Mile  creek,  geology _ 

2,  6,  11,  156 

Eighth  N.  Y.  Artillery,  as  129th  In¬ 
fantry,  951;  at  Cold  Harbor _ 952 


82d  Division,  A.  E.  F _ 962 

Electric  service,  488;  power  from 
falls  _ 490,  1001 
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Elevators,  385,  994;  development  1012 

Eleven  Mile  creek _ 675 

Elgin _ 766 

Eliot,  Charles  W. _ 1045 

Ellet,  Col.  Charles,  Jr _ 760,  763 

Ellicott,  Andrew 

135,  136,  143,  155,  176,  316 

Ellicott,  Benjamin _ 136,  143,  144,  155 

Ellicott,  David  _ _ 144 

Ellicott,  Joseph,  135;  136,  139;  “bow 
window,”  145;  152;  house  plan, 

177;  on  war  of  1812,  187;  284; 
land  office  in  Batavia,  285;  canal 
plan,  297;  299;  harbor  estimate, 

300;  301,  324;  retirement,  325; 

death _ 326;  358,  853 

Elliott,  Lieut.  Jesse  D.,  202,  203,  205, 

208,  218,  230,  232,  272,  661,  662 

Ellsworth,  Col.  E.  E. _ 945 

Ellsworth,  Col.  Timothy  E _ 783,  786 

Elma,  126;  town  erected _ 358 

Elmendorf,  Henry  L _ 1034,  1037 

Elmira,  100;  Newtown  Point  battle  605 

Elmwood  Music  hall _ 1056 

Elskatawa _ 196 

Emerson,  Henry  P.,  school 

review  _ 877;  879 

Emerson,  Col.  William _ 944 

Emerson,  William,  Tonawanda’s  first 

planing  mill _ 777 

Episcopal,  Protestant,  churches,  St. 
Paul’s,  organized,  290;  291;  342, 

359;  cathedral,  493;  Grace,  Buf¬ 
falo,  291;  Trinity,  390,  494;  St. 

John’s _ 390 

Erie  Basin _ 124 

Erie  county,  creation _ 329 

Erie,  Lake,  Mesozoic,  5,  7,  23;  In¬ 
dian  name,  25;  first  mention,  38- 
39;  discovery,  41;  Tonty’s  voyage, 

54;  called  Conty  by  La  Salle,  55; 
batteau  traffic,  60;  Hontan’s  ex¬ 
ploration,  65;  canoe  battle,  66; 
Lee’s  journey,  91;  survey,  129; 

“Lake  Conty” _ 560 

Erie,  Pa.,  139,  219;  defenses _ _ _ 257 

Erie,  town _ 151,  175 

Eries  (Cats)  _ 23,  24,  38,  537,  559 

Escarpment,  Lewiston _ 3,  8 

Evangelical  churches,  St.  John’s, 

390;  First,  390;  St.  Peter’s _ 390 

Evans,  C.  W. _ 351 

Evans,  David  E. _ 155 

Evans,  Oliver,  inventor _ 385 

Evans,  town  erected  _ 300 

Evershed,  Thomas _ _  792,  795,  796 

Executions,  347;  three  Thayers  __  348 

Express,  Buffalo,  434,  470,  471  (cred¬ 
its  in  authorities) 

Express  service,  first,  403;  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.  _ 404 


Fairbanks,  Joshua _ 152,  172,  287 

Fairchild,  Prof.  Henry  L.,  cited _  6 

Falls  View _ : _ 113 

Fanning,  Capt.  A.  C.  W._  714,  716,  717 
Fargo,  William  G.,  403;  Mayor 

459;  460,  1027 

Farmer’s  Brother 

127,  128,  129,  134,  200,  228,  229,  655 

Farmer’s  Point _ 128 

Farquhar,  Lieut.  Col.  William _  90 

Faunce,  William  H. _ 899 

Fay,  Maj.  Thomas  M. _ 944 

Faxon,  Capt.  Elihu  J.,  killed _ 958 

Federalist  party _ 160,  166,  176,  188 

Fellows,  Joseph _ 622 

Fenian  demonstration _ 461 

Fenton,  James _ 900 

Fenton,  Reuben  E.,  Governor _ 460,  466 

Fenwick,  Lieut.  Col.  John  R. 

209,  635,  637,  640 

Ferries,  Fort  Erie,  158,  170,  195; 

horse  and  steam,  336;  Pratt’s _ 249 

Fillmore,  Abigail  Powers,  Mrs _ 418 

Fillmore,  Col.  Calvin  _ 292 

Fillmore,  Glezen,  Rev. _ 292,  348 

Fillmore,  Mary  Abigail,  418;  death  423 
Fillmore,  Millard,  early  life,  341; 
elected  to  Assembly,  354;  to  Con¬ 
gress,  355;  366,  390;  grant  for 
telegraph,  401,  402;  upward  climb, 

407;  nominated  for  Governor,  408; 

413;  nominated  for  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  414;  President,  417;  home  in 
Buffalo,  418;  candidate  in  1852, 

421;  430,  431;  candidacy  of  1836, 

432;  second  marriage,  433;  enter¬ 
tains  Lincoln,  445;  446,  450,  454, 

467,  524,  766,  768,  770;  quoted, 

824;  Chancellor  of  University, 

828;  892,  895,  998,  1026,  1030,  1040 

Fillmore,  Millard  Powers _ 418 

Fire  department,  bucket  service, 

284,  357 ;  volunteer  service 

dropped _ 465 

Fish  Carrier,  Indian  chief _ 126 

Fish,  Charles  J. _ 1035 

Fish,  Job _ 310 

Fisk,  Col.  John _ _ _ 954,  955 

Fiske,  Mrs.  Frank  W.,  Jr _ 529 

Fithian,  Freeman  J. _ 445 

FitzGibbon,  Lieut.  James _ 224 

Fitzpatrick,  William  H. _ 1001 

Five  Mile  Meadows  _ _ 221,  595 

Flagler,  Gen.  Benjamin  _ 782 

Flagler,  Thomas  T.  _ 782 

Fleming,  Robert _  152,  726,  909 

Flint,  Dr.  Austin,  typhoid  studies 

828;  829,  834 

Flint  hill,  camp,  206,  218;  Scott 
at  _  261 
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Flower,  Roswell  P.,  Governor 

482,  483,  491 


Folger,  B.  C.,  cited _ 742 

Folger,  Charles  J. _ 482 

Folsom,  Oscar _ 469 

Forbes-Leith,  A.  J _ 798 

Forman,  Howard  A. _ 528 

Forrester,  Glenn  C.,  cited _  10 

Forsyth,  James _ 113 

Fort,  Indian,  at  Buffalo  creek _  18 


Fort  Erie,  built,  96,  97;  113,  114, 

139,  141,  168;  shipping,  171;  206; 
cannonaded,  220;  abandoned,  222; 
dismantled,  227 ;  captured  by 
Brown,  265;  siege  begun,  270;  de¬ 
scribed,  273,  628;  British  assault, 

274;  Drummond  report  on,  709; 
Gaines  report  on,  713;  sortie,  276; 
Brown  report  on,  718;  blown  up, 

279;  Fenian  fight  in  village,  463; 

union  with  Bridgeburg _ 1000 

Fort  George,  112;  capture  of,  221; 
Americans  in,  235;  abandoned, 

237;  Brown  approaches,  267;  de¬ 
scribed,  629;  cannonade  of  Fort 

Niagara  _ 649 

Fort  Porter,  described,  379 ;  cannon 
at,  454;  501;  hospital  base,  527;  in 
Civil  War,  934;  Camp  Morgan 

939;  953,  954,  1003 


Fort  Stanwix,  102;  treaty  of _ 117,  121 

Fort  Tompkins _ _  205,  228 

49th  N.  Y.  Infantry,  934;  at  Spott- 

sylvania,  937 ;  at  Cedar  Creek _ 939 

Forum,  magazine,  cited _  __  _  _  878 

Forward,  Oliver,  179,  284,  300,  301,  302, 
303,  323,  325,  345,  356 

Foster,  Orin  E.  _  __  898 

Foster,  Capt.  William  S. _ 715,  716 

Four  Mile  creek _ 85,  221 

Four  Mile  Strip  _ 97,  117,  121 

Fox,  Col.  Watson  A.  _ 450,  452 

Francis,  Julius  E.  _ 1049 

Fraser,  Lieut.  Donald _  687 

Freeland,  Michael,  escape  from  In¬ 
dians  _ 109 

Free  Soil  convention _ 415 

French  creek,  Pa. _  76 

Frenchman’s  creek,  attack  on 

214,  215,  463 

Frenchman’s  Landing _ 74 

French  Mills _ 256,  260 

Friends,  Society  of,  see  Quakers. 
Fronczak,  Dr.  Francis  E _ 501,  844 


Frontenac,  Count  de  44,  53,  66,  560,  565 
Frontenac,  Fort,  built 

44,  50,  59,  63,  64,  69,  72,  73,  75 

Frye,  Dr.  Maud  J.,  on  medical  prog¬ 


ress  _ 847 

Fuhrmann,  Louis  P.,  Mayor _ 517 


Fulton,  Robert,  rights  claimed  on 
Niagara  _ 310 

G 

Gabriel,  Father  de  la  Ribourde  _  563 

Gaffney,  Private  Frank,  Medal  of 

Honor  _ 970 

Gage,  Gen.  Thomas,  92;  Light¬ 
armed  Foot _  93 

Gaines,  Brig.  Gen.  Edmund  P.,  273, 

274;  wounded,  275;  report  on  Fort 

Erie  assault _ 713 

Galinee,  Rene  de  Brehant  de,  42; 
annexes  district  for  France,  43; 

description  of  falls _ 545 

Galloway,  Archer  ^ _ 196 

Galusha,  Miles  P.,  Rev. _ 320 

Gambol,  William _  152 

Gardenville  _ 126,  351 

Gardiner,  Capt.,  reports  fight  at  Lit¬ 
tle  Rapid  _  94 

Gardner,  Addison _ 911 

Gardner,  Benjamin  _ 155 

Gardner,  James  T. _ 784 

Garfield,  James  A.,  President  _473,  783 

Gas,  natural  _ ^ _ 488 

Gates,  Mrs.  George  B. _ 837 

Ga-u-gwa  (Cayuga) _  16 

Gavin,  Joseph  E. _ 492,  498 

Gaylord,  Dr.  Harvey  _  850 

Gaylord,  Capt.  Henry  M.  __  _ _  450 


Gazette,  Buffalo,  180,  181,  191,  195, 

200,  201,  223,  244,  251,  259,  267; 
on  Lundy’s  Lane  269;  279,  285, 

314,  627 ;  on  surrender  of  Detroit, 

629;  on  Black  Rock  cannonade, 

630;  647;  649;  on  spies,  650;  re¬ 
port  of  duel,  651;  account  of  raid 
on  Black  Rock,  654;  report  of  Per¬ 
ry’s  victory,  657 ;  list  of  killed  at 

Buffalo,  678;  news  of  peace _ 720 

Gazette,  Niagara  Falls  .  _  _  _  757 

Geddes,  James _ 297,  319,  727,  733 

Genesee  county,  earliest  extent  ,  -  150 

Genesee  river  1 _ 100,  103,  613 

Geological  survey,  U.  S. _  10 

Georgian  bay,  35,  37,  41;  “Bay  of 

Toronto” _ _ _ 566 

Germans,  in  Fort  Niagara  garrison, 

90,  91;  settlers  in  Canada,  113;  in 
Buffalo,  395;  Young  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  396,  1056;  in  Niagara 
county,  774;  958;  music  patrons  ^1056 

Gettysburg _ 452 

Gibson,  Capt.  James  ^  640,  643,  645,  718 
Gilbert  family,  104;  story  of  Rebecca 
and  Benjamin,  Jr.,  595;  Abner  600 
Gilder,  Richard  Watson,  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  inscriptions _  506 

Gill  creek _ 80,  172 
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Gillett,  Joshua _ 165,  854 

Gittins,  Robert  Henry _ 783 

Glacier,  5,  6;  thickness _  7 

Glenny,  Mrs.  John  C _ 1041 

Gluck,  James  Frazer _ 893,  1040 

Goat  island,  origin  of  name,  92;  deed 
to,  286;  533;  as  Iris  island  747;  785 

Goodale,  Dr.  Walter  S.,  on  City  hos¬ 
pital  _ : _ 838,  842 

Goodrich,  Col.  Guy  H. _ 325 

Goodyear,  Charles  W. _ 474,  481 

Goodyear,  Mrs.  Frank  H _ 904 

Gorham,  Nathaniel _  118 

Goshing,  J.  Woodley,  artist _ 1050 

Gould,  John _ 152 

Goundry,  George _ 337,  777 

Gowanda _ 525 


Grabau,  Amadeus  W.,  cited 

2,  8,  9,  359,  1051 


Grabau,  J.  A.  A.,  Rev _ 390,  395 

Grace,  Oliver _  726 

Grand  Alliance,  war  of _  67 


Grand  island,  75,  90,  97,  199,  221; 
conceded  to  United  States,  316; 
squatters  expelled,  317;  318;  city 
of  refuge,  341;  town  erected,  358; 

State  parks  _ 525,  788 

Grand  river _ 41,  102,  126 

Granger,  Erastus,  160,  163,  164,  171, 
172,  175,  197,  198,  199,  228,  243,  258, 

259,  621,  655,  673 

Granger,  Francis  _ 768 

Granger,  Gideon _ 160 

Granger,  Col.  Warren,  Jr. _ 942 

Grant,  Vincent _ 165,  321 

Gratwick,  Mrs.  W.  H. _  .  850 

Gray,  David _ 497,  954,  1040 

Gray,  Fort _ 204,  788 

Gray,  Nicholas,  engineer  officer _  203 

Great  Lakes,  formation,  7 ;  naval 


limitation  on _ 593 

Greeley,  Horace  _ 408,  1025 

Green,  Andrew  H. _ 785 

Green,  John  Richard,  cited _ 112 

Greenbacks - - 457 

Greene,  Dr.  Waltfer _ ^  844 

Greene,  William  H. _ 886 

Greenland,  comparison _  6 

Gregory,  Dr.  William  G. _ 833 

Griffin’s  Mills  - 156 

Griffon,  building  of,  49-53;  sailing, 

53;  loss  of,  56;  Membre’s  narra¬ 
tive,  560;  Marshall  on  fate  of  _  563 

Grosvenor,  Abel  M. -  178,  217,  295 

Grosvenor  Library,  1037 ;  in  Buffalo 
Savings  Bank  rooms,  1039;  opened 
to  public,  1040;  building  and  city 
contract  _  1040 


Grosvenor,  Seth,  248,  258,  259;  will 
of  _ 1038;  1039 


Grote,  Alexander  R. - 1051 

Grover,  Martin,  Judge - 912,  913 


H 


Haddock,  L.  K. _ 1040 

Hadley,  Dr.  George _ 828,  830 

Haight,  Albert,  Judge 

474,  512,  910,  912,  913 

Haines,  Jesse  P. _ 728 

Halbert,  Norton  A. _ 497 

Haldimand,  Col.  Frederick  _89,  109,  582 
Hall,  Gen.  Amos,  203,  204,  206,  238, 

243,  244,  245,  248,  251,  634;  report 

on  defeat  at  Buffalo _ 670 

Hall,  Capt.  Basil,  cited _ 724 

Hall,  James,  cited  _  12 

Hall,  James,  Rev. _ 292 

Hall,  James  H. _ 296 

Hall,  Nathan  K.,  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral,  418;  524,  827,  857,  886,  892,  909 

Hall,  Maj.  N.  N. _ 716 

Haller,  Gen.  Joseph,  Polish  leader  501 
Hamburg,  settlers,  156;  town  erect¬ 
ed  _ 177,  330;  524 

Hamilton  (see  Burlington  Heights). 

Hamilton,  Alexander _ 183,  260 

Hamilton,  Dr.  Frank  H. _ 828,  834 

Hamilton,  Robert,  founder  of 

Queenston _ 111,  112,  113,  152 

Hamilton,  Col.  Theodore  B. _ _ 958 

Hamlin,  Chauncey  J. _ 903,  1052 

Hampton,  Gen.  Wade _ 236 

Hanchett,  Hiram  _ 853 

Hand,  Col.  Daniel  W.  _ 525 

Handsome  Lake,  Indian  prophet 

128,  133,  196 

Hanley,  Dr.  L.  G.,  on  Sisters’  Hos¬ 
pital  _ 835 

Hanrahan,  Thomas  H.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  President,  1001;  arti¬ 
cle  by _  1004 

Harriman,  Lewis  G. - 1002 

Harrington,  Dr.  Devillo  W. _ _ 837 

Harrington,  Isaac  R.,  Mayor - 400 

Harris,  Capt.  Samuel  D. -  _  262 

Harris  tavern - 259,  678 

Harrison,  James  C. - 427 

Harrison,  Jonas 

154,  180,  241,  259,  284,  286,  300,  301 
Harrison,  Gen.  William  Henry,  197; 
battle  of  the  Thames,  232;  236; 
candidacy  of  1836,  380;  in  1840, 

383;  death _ 384 

Hart,  Eli  _ 179,  259.  295 

Hart,  Louis  B.,  Surrogate,  review  of 

court  _ 913;  915,  1041 

Hartland,  town  erected - -  177,  726 

Hartwell,  Ernest  C.,  877 ;  on  Buffalo 

schools  _  883 

Haskins.  Roswell  W.  - 358,  359,  857 

Haven,  Solomon  G.,  Mayor  400;  418,  441 

Hawes,  Mrs.  Lucy  Williams,  cited  _  725 

Hawkins,  Whipple - 173,  305 

Hawley,  Jesse - 727 
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Hawley,  Seth  C. - 1023 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  quoted _ 754 

Hay,  Oliver  C.,  cited _  12 

Hayes,  Gen.  Edmund  _ 898,  900 

Hayes,  Dr.  George  E. - 1052 

Hayward,  E.  G. - 446 

Hazard,  George  S. _ 837,  957 

Hazel,  John  R.,  Judge _ 512,  920 

Heacock,  Grosvenor  W.,  Rev - __1040 

Heacock,  Reuben  B. 

178,  258,  282,  300,  323,  351 
Health,  first  Buffalo  board  of,  358; 

422;  department  history _ 844;  880 

Hedrick,  TJ.  P.,  cited _ 742 

Henderson,  John  J. - 997 

Hengerer,  William _ 488 

Hennepin,  Louis,  Father,  first  de¬ 
scription  of  falls,  48;  on  building 
Griffon,  50;  return  to  Niagara, 

59;  second  description _ 552 ;  560,  563 

Herschel,  Clemens  _ 798 

Heywood,  Russell  H. _ 992,  997 

Hiawatha  _ 540 

Higgins,  Lieut.  Col.  John - 950 

Hill,  David  B.,  Governor__484,  491,  492 
Hill,  Henry  W.,  Senator 

516,  849,  1050,  1051 
Hindenburg  line,  964,  968;  in  the 

Argonne _  979,  980 

Hindman,  Maj.  Jacob  262,  701,  704,  714 

Hino,  Indian  god - 16,  17 

Historical  Society,  Buffalo,  formed, 
1029;  in  Western  Savings  Bank 
rooms,  1031;  1045;  publications, 
1046;  in  Library  building,  1049; 
building  erected,  1050;  expansion_1051 

Hobart,  John  Henry,  Bishop - 291 

Ho-da-no-sau-nee  (Iroquois) _ 22,  24 

Hodge,  Benjamin _ 254,  321,  853 

Hodge,  William 

133,  173,  218,  250,  254,  340 

Hodges,  Lewis  L. - 437 

Hoffman,  John  T.,  Governor - 466,  469 

Hoffman,  Lewis  G.  - 322 

Hoisington,  Job,  247 ;  Mrs.  Hoising- 

ton  _ 251 

Holland  Land  Company,  composi¬ 
tion,  121,  122,  123,  135;  tax  ex¬ 
emption  assailed _ 285,  354 

Holland  Purchase,  conditions  after 

British  invasion _ 678,  679 

Holland,  town,  156;  greeted - 330 

Holley,  George  H.,  cited _ 758 

Holley,  Myron _ 319 

Holmes,  Elkanah,  Rev. 

128,  134,  289,  290,  853 
Hontan,  Baron  de  la,  62,  64;  de¬ 
scription  of  Lake  Erie - 564;  566 

Hopkins,  Benjamin  W. - 300 

Hopkins,  Gerard  T. - 126 

Hopkins,  Dr.  H.  R. - 823 

Hopkins,  Orlando - 155 


Hopkins,  Otis  R. _ _ _ ‘  914 

Hopkins,  Col.  Silas,  152,  157,  190, 

605;  trip  as  a  drover,  606;  608; 

judge _ 726;  909 

Hopkins,  Gen.  Timothy  S. 

155,  190,  242,  243,  673 

Horne,  Walter  P. _ 786 

Hosmer,  Dr.  George  W. _ : _ 445 

Hospitals,  City,  529;  established, 

841;  cost,  842;  Ernest  Wende,  841; 
Municipal,  841;  General,  831; 
founded,  836;  848;  Harrington, 

837 ;  Sisters  of  Charity,  founded, 

834;  843;  Emergency,  835;  Mil¬ 
lard  Fillmore,  838;  State  and 
United  States,  845;  J.  N.  Adam 
Memorial,  850 ;  State  Institute  for 

Study  of  Malignant  Diseases _ 850 

Hotchkiss,  William _ 909 

Hough,  Henry _ 152 

Houghton,  Frederick,  cited  4,  6,  19,  103 

Howard,  George _ 1033 

Howe,  Walter _ 798 

Howell,  Joseph  and  John _ 152 

Howland,  Col.  Harry  S.,  quoted  _  981 
Howland,  Henry  R.,  quoted,  1025; 

death _ 1055 

Howland,  Lieut.  Col.  John  D - 527,  974 

Hoyt,  Maj.  Philip  D.,  quoted _ 984 

Hubbard,  Elbert _ 524 

Hubbell,  Clifford _ 528 

Hughes,  Charles  E.,  Governor,  511; 

vote  for  in  1908  _ 517 

Hull,  Capt.  William 

166,  195,  228,  247,  655 

Hull,  Gen.  William _ 199,  201,  629 

Humphrey,  Josiah _ 1028,  1029 

Hunkers _ 414,  437 

Hunt,  Maj.  Edward  Bissell _ 773 

Hunt,  Dr.  Sanford  B - 829,  865 

Hunt,  Washington,  418,  421,  729, 

766;  early  life,  767;  Governor, 

768;  on  slavery,  769;  fusion 

against  Lincoln _ 773;  782;  909 

Hunter  lodges _ 377 

Huntley,  Charles  R. _ 491,  1002 

Hurons  _ 24,  35,  36,  37,  60,  542 

Husted,  E.  M. _ 528 

Husten,  Joseph _ 174,  195 

Hustler,  Thomas _ 152,  287 

Huston,  John _ 108 

Hutchinson,  Edward  H. _ 876 

Hydraulics,  canal _ 351;  422 

Hynds,  William _ 108 


Ice  age _  6 

Ingalls,  Otis _ 155 

International  bridge - 1000 

Irondeouoit  bay,  La  Salle  at  42;  62,  567 
Iroquois  hotel  _ 1034 
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Iroquois,  Lake  _ 7,  8 

Iroquois,  League  of  the,  22,  24;  In¬ 
dians  in  French  galleys,  60;  Den- 
onville’s  attack  on,  62;  peace  with 
French,  66;  cession  to  British,  66; 
allegiance  won,  86;  confederacy 
formed,  536;  Ongwe  Honwe,  22, 

540;  Canandaigua  treaty,  609;  at 


Chippawa  _ 686;  691 

Iroquois,  river  of  the _  36 

Irvine,  Col.  William _ 943 

Italian  immigrants - - 518 

Ives,  William _ 500,  1025 

Izard,  Maj.  Gen.  George,  275,  276; 
sketch  of  _ 278;  279 


J 


Jackson,  Andrew,  President - 

279,  352,  353,  355,  362,  367,  380 

Jackson,  Helen  Hunt - 773 

James,  William,  historian,  cited, — 

627,  667,  694 

Jay  treaty  - 113 

Jayne,  Timothy - 155 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  President, - 

160,  188,  201,  211,  621 

Je-go-sa-ga  (Neutrals)  _  24 

Jemison,  Mary,  removes  to  Buffalo 

Creek _ 397 ;  624 

Jenkins,  Isaac  G. _ : - 497 

Jenkins,  Lewis _ 1025 

Jenks,  B.  W. _ 1024 

Jennings,  Col.  Edward  S. _ 963 

Jesuit,  order _  37 

Jesuit  Relations, _ 37,  38,  77,  346,  541 

Jesup,  Col.  Thomas  S _ 689,  702,  704 

Jessup,  Morris  K. _ 798 

Jewett,  Edgar  B.,  Mayor _ „ _ 493 

Jewett,  Col.  Henry  C. _ 988 

Jewett,  Josiah _ 1040 

Jewett,  Sherman  S. _ 1033 

Jewish  congregations,  Temple  Beth 

Zion,  Temple  Beth  El _ 393 

Joncaire,  Daniel  (see  Chabert) 

Joncaire,  Louis  Thomas  de _ 

66,  69,  71,  74,  573 
Joncaire,  Philippe  Thomas _ 74,  90 


Johnson,  Dr.  Ebenezer,  179;  Mrs. 
Johnson’s  flight,  250;  259,  301, 

337 ;  first  mayor, _ 

356;  357,  358,  365,  373,  393,  892,  914 

Johnson,  Elias,  quoted _ 535,  538 

Johnson,  Brig.  Gen.  Evan  M _ 976 

Johnson,  Col.  George  W.,  934;  killed  938 

Johnson,  Col.  Guy _ 99,  598,  599 

Johnson,  Henry _ 687 

Johnson’s  Island  plot _ 455 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  85,  86,  89,  90, 

92,  93,  96,  97,  98,  99,  102,  117,  124, 

127,  346;  report  on  capture  of 


Fort  Niagara,  581;  587,  610,  618; 

Indian  son, - 692;  644 

Johnston,  Alexander,  cited, - 362 

Johnston,  John  - 164 

Johnston,  Capt.  William - 

115,  116,  140,  164 

Johnston,  Samuel,  Rev. - 291 

Johnstone,  Col.  John  - 89,  583 

Joliet,  Louis _ 41,  44,  547,  548 

Jones,  Dr.  Charles  Sumner _ 833 

Jones,  Horatio, _ 103,  125,  127 

Jones,  Mrs.  Joseph  T. - 904 

Jones,  Maj.  Roger _ 687 

Journal,  Niagara _ 284,  322,  324 

Jubilee  spring,  174;  waterworks _ 348 

Judge,  George  E.,  Judge _ 919 

Judiciary,  colonial,  907 ;  justices  of 
the  peace,  175,  329,  908;  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  909;  County  Court 
judges,  910;  Supreme  Court,  910; 
list  of  justices,  912;  Surrogate’s 
Court,  913;  list  of  surrogates,  915; 
Superior  Court,  918;  Police  Court, 

918;  Municipal  Court,  919;  United 


States  Court  _ 920 

K 

Kah-kwahs _ 24,  31,  537,  539,  540 

Kalm,  Peter _  77 

Keefer,  Samuel  _ 760,  764 

Keeler,  Jane  M. _ 1057 

Keg  Creek _ 157,  242 

Keep,  Richard _ 254 

Kellicott,  Dr.,  D.  S. _ 833 

Kellogg,  Lieut.  Samuel,  killed _ 940 

Kelsy,  Samuel _ 155 

“Kemble  Fanny,”  cited _ 724 

Kemp,  Col.  Arthur _ 527 

Kenefick,  Daniel  J. _ 530,  912 

Kenjockety,  John _ 31,  127;  Philip  32 

Kenmore _ 523 

Kennedy,  Charles _ 528 

Kennedy,  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  W _ 983 

Kerr,  Robert  _ 113 

Ketchum,  Jesse, _ 389,  871,  872,  886 

Ketchum,  William,  cited,  26,  670; 

Mayor  _ 400;  855 

Kienuka,  Indian  fort _ 21,  535 

Kimberly,  Mrs.  John  L. _ 837 

Kincaid,  William  W. _ 587,  592 

Kindle,  E.  M.,  cited _  10 

King  George’s  War _  81 

King,  John  Alsop,  Governor _ 437 

King,  Preston, - - 377,  416,  434 

Kirkland,  Samuel,  Rev. _ 102,  289 

Kittinger,  Capt.  Samuel,  Jr _ 958 

Knight,  Erastus  C.,  Mayor _ 517 

Know  Nothing  party  (Native  Ameri¬ 
can),  - _ 431,  434,  437,  770 

Knox,  Mrs.  Seymour  H. _ 897,  904 
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Koch,  Dr.  Edward _ 833 

Krettner,  Col.  Jacob _ 450,  452 

Kurtz,  Charles  M.  - 1045 


La  Barre,  Le  Febvre,  war  on  the 

Iroquois _  60 

La  Belle  Famille,  86,  87,  89,  90,  581; 
Johnson’s  report,  583;  584;  Pou- 
chot’s  report,  588 ;  Lee  and  De 

Lancey _ 589 

Lackawanna,  Company,  buys  Stony 
Point,  521;  city  organized,  522; 

Bethlehem  corporation _ 523;  1016 

Lackawanna  station _ 1001 

Lafayette  Guard _ 374 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  visit _ 345;  1008 

Lake  Erie,  battle  of,  232;  British 

squadron _ 231 

Lake  Erie,  village  _ 133,  134,  135 

Lake,  Henry _ 155 

Lalemant,  Jerome,  Father _ 38,  41,  541 

La  Motte,  Lussiere,  Dominique  de, 

49,  55 

Lancaster,  Indian  fort,  20;  124;  set¬ 
tlers,  156;  town  erected,  358;  524;  774 

Landon,  Joseph _ 117,  134,  166,  854 

Lane,  Ezekiel  _ 116,  135 

Langdon,  Andrew _ 1049,  1050 

Lanier,  Charles _ 798 

Laning,  Albert  P.  _ ; _ 469 

Lanning,  Gideon,  Rev.  _ 291 

Lansing,  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  L _ 455 

Lapp,  Henry  _ 886 

Larkin,  John  D. _ 18,  900 

Larned,  Josephus  N.,  cited,  24;  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools,  865;  872, 

1032;  History  for  Ready  Refer¬ 
ence  _ 1034 

Larocque,  Joseph  _ 798 

La  Salle,  Sieur  de,  42,  44,  47;  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  Ontario,  49;  staked 
Fort  Conty,  54;  return  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  56;  visit  of  1681 _ 

59;  546,  547,  549,  550,  551,  560,  569 
La  Salle,  village,  annexed  to  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls _ 815 

Laughlin,  Frank  C.  _ 921 

Law  School,  Buffalo,  founded,  892; 
incorporated  in  U.  of  B.,  894; 

building  _ 895 

Lay,  John  _ 179 

Layton,  Capt.  John  M _ 446 

Le  Boeuf,  Fort  _ 76,  78 

Le  Caron,  Joseph,  Father _ 35,  36 

Le  Clear,  Thomas  _ 1027,  1028,  1029 

Le  Clercq,  Chretien,  Father,  cited  __  559 

Le  Couteulx,  Stephen  Louis,  _ 

167,  168,  175,  178,  259,  299,  386 


Lee,  Capt.  Charles,  90;  on  La  Belle 


Famille  _ ' - 589 

Lee,  Dr.  Charles  A _ 828 

Lee,  Capt.  Edward  L _ 450 

Leggett,  Samuel  - 341 

Lehigh  station  _ 1001 

Le  Mercier,  Chevalier -  77 

Le  Moyne,  Capt.  Charles _ I -  73 

Lemmon,  Col.  John  C - _942,  943,  944 

L’Enfant,  Maj.  Peter  Charles - -  136 

Leonard,  Capt.  Nathaniel _ 238 

Lery,  Gaspard  Chaussegros  de 

(elder)  _ _72,  575 

Lery,  Capt.  Chaussegros  de, 

(son)  _ 26,  78 

Letchworth,  William  P — : _ 102 

Lewis,  Loran  L.,  Judge _ 516,  894,  912 

Lewis,  Morgan,  Governor _ 183,  916 

Lewis,-  William  _ 155 


Lewiston,  falls  at,  8;  mastodons, 

15;  Joncaire’s  house,  67,  70,  573; 
Seneca  village,  68;  council  at,  73; 
Chabert  at,  79;  rope  hoist,  95; 
Brant’s  town,  101;  108;  110;  111; 
American  settlers,  152,  153; 
named  for  Gov.  Lewis,  154;  first 
school,  154;  port  of  entry,  172; 
camp,  209;  capture  of,  241;  extent 
of  destruction,  286;  stone  school- 
house,  287;  first  church,  293;  345; 

535;  Hopkins  visit,  607;  story  of 
flight,  665;  British  landing  in 
1814,  700;  in  stagecoach  days, 

725;  county  seat,  726;  lumber 
port,  740;  horsecar  road,  759;  first 

bridge  _ 763 

L’hermitte,  Leon  Augustine,  “Hay¬ 
makers”  _ 1041 

Liancourt,  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault, 

133,  134,  141 

Liberty  Loans,  record _ 528;  899 

Library,  Buffalo,  first,  1023;  Y.  M. 

A.,  1024;  1032;  Public  Library 
established,  1037;  Grosvenor 

founded  _ _„1038 

Liedertafel,  Buffalo  _ 1056 

Lighthouse,  first  Buffalo,  300;  stone  351 

Liggett,  Maj.  Gen.  Hunter _ 978 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  President,  ratifi¬ 
cation,  440;  local  vote  for,  441; 
visit  to  Buffalo,  441;  442;  445; 
funeral,  457,  458;  opposition  fu¬ 
sion  in  1864,  773;  944;  Memorial 


Association  _ 1049 

Lincoln,  Gen.  Benjamin _ 118 

Lincoln,  Charles  Z.,  quoted _ 917 

Lincoln  county,  Ont.  _ 114 

Lincoln,  David  F.,  Bishop _ 494 

Lind,  Jenny,  concerts  _ 1056 
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Little  Beard’s  town,  _ 100,  103 

Little  Billy,  Indian  chief _ 200,  229 

Little  Buffalo  creek, _ 116,  158,  320 

Littlefield,  Wray  S.,  sheriff _ 329,  348 

Little  Niagara,  Fort,  built,  75; 

burned,  _ 82;  90,  91 

Little  Rapid  _ 75,  76 

77,  79,  80,  82,  94,  95,  101 

Livingston,  Peter  Van  Brugh _  91 

Livingston,  Robert,  Jr.  _  68 

Locke,  Franklin  D. _ 484 

Loco  Focos  _ 383 

Lockport,  7,  24;  settlers,  157;  town, 

726;  county  seat,  727;  location  of 
locks,  727;  named,  728;  Albany 
Company,  729;  first  locks,  734; 
second  locks,  737;  geological  finds, 

738;  cave,  739;  W.  L.  Stone’s  de¬ 
scription,  758;  growth,  759;  Union 
School  system,  778;  city,  781;  first 

horseless  wagon _ 781 

Lockwood,  Mrs.  Belva  A - 778 

Lockwood,  Daniel  N _ 484 

Lockwood,  Thomas  B _ 903 

Lockwood,  Dr.  Timothy  T.,  Mayor  438 

Long  river  (Minnesota)  _  65 

Longueil,  Baron  de _ 70,  72,  73,  575 

Lord,  John  C.,  Rev.,  389;  Lincoln 

funeral  oration _ 457 

Lord,  Mrs.  John  C _ . - 250 

Love,  Col.  George  M.,  946,  949,  950; 

Medal  of  Honor _ 951 

Love,  Thomas  C.  : _ 365,  366,  909 

Love,  William  H _ 877 

Lovejoy,  Mrs.  Joshua,  killed _ 


Madison,  James,  President _ 

172,  184,  188,  201,  651 


Magazin  Royal  _ 70,  71,  72 

Mahoney,  Timothy  J. _ 475 

Mail,  first,  163;  by  stage,  339;  post¬ 
age  rates _ 1_ _ 340 

Maldiner,  Capt.  Frank  J. _ 967,  971 

Mallory,  Maj.  Benajah _ 

242,  243,  246,  672 

Mammoths  _ 11,  12 


Manchester  (Niagara  Falls) _ 

241,  679,  754 

Mansfield,  Edward,  historian,  cited,  377 
Mansion  House  _ 115,  149,  166,  416 


Mann,  Horace  _ 1025 

Manning,  John  B.,  Mayor _ 

487,  488,  998 

Mann,  Dr.  Matthew  D. _ 512,  832 

Manufacturers’  Club  _ 1002 

Mapes,  Capt.  W.  H.  H _ 933 

Marcus,  Louis  W.  Judge _ 912,  915 

Marcy,  William  L.,  Governor _ 374,  383 

Margry,  Pierre,  cited _ 545 

Marilla,  124;  town  erected _ 358 

Marin,  Pierre  Paul _ 77,  581 

Marine  Corps,  enlistments _ 962,  976 

Marshall,  Dr.  John  E _ 358,  822 

Marshall,  Orsamus  H.,  cited,  26,  126 

127,  545,  563,  1029,  1030,  1039,  1040 

Martin,  Darwin  D _ 895 

Martineau,  Harriet,  cited _ 724 

Martinsville _ .. _ 774,  778 

Maryland  Gazette,  cited _  94 

Mason,  Dr.  William  H _ 830 


Massachusetts,  land  title  settled  __ 


252;  255,  670,  679 

Lund,  John  _ 1056 

Lundy’s  Lane,  battle,  268;  Drum¬ 
mond  report,  694;  Brown  report, 

700;  Miller  report _ 705 

Lundy,  William  _ _ 114 

Lupfer,  Edward  P.,  engineer _ 1003 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  cited _  15 

Lyon  creek  _ 114,  279 

Lyon,  Mrs.  Sarah  Evans _ 325 

M 

Macdonnell,  Lieut.  Col.,  John _  643 

MacGregorie,  Col.  Patrick _ 61,  62 

Machault,  Fort  (see  Venango) 

Mack,  Norman  E.  _ 493 

Mackay,  Capt.  Robert _ 243,  246 

Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,  371,  372, 

373,  374;  trial _ 378;  871 

Mackey,  Dr.  Edmund  A.,  quoted _ 844 

Mackinac _ 60,  65,  82 

MacLean,  Col.  Allan  _ 110 

MacNab,  J.  _ 113 

Macomber,  C.  S. _ 445,  446 


118,  121 

Massey,  Lieut.  Col.  Eyre _ 590 

Masten,  Joseph  G.,  Mayor _ 400;  1039 

Mastodon  _  12 

Matchedash  bay  _  37 

Mattawa  river  _ 1 _  35 

Matthews,  James  N.,  470;  George 

E.,  470;  Burrows  _ 471 

Maybee,  Lewis  _ 134 

Maybee,  Sylvanus  _ 134,  190 

Maytham,  Lieut.  Thomas _ ; _ 526 


McClellan,  Maj.  Gen.  George  B _ 

773,  930,  935,  940 

McClure,  Brig.  Gen.  George _ 

236,  237,  238,  671,  672 


McDonough,  Lieut.  Patrick,  270; 

killed  _ 274,  716 

McDonnel,  Lieut.  John  _ 101 

McDougal,  Elliott  C.  _ 528 

McEvily,  Col.  William  _ 953 

McFeely,  Lieut.  Col.  George,  214; 
report  of  Fort  Niagara  cannon¬ 
ade  _ 649 

McGiffert,  James  _ 895 

McKay,  Capt.  James _ 374 
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McKee,  Anne,  ran  gauntlet - 108 

McKee,  Dr.  Thomas  H - 832 

McKinley,  William,  President,  493, 

509;  assassination,  510;  monu¬ 
ment  _ 511 

McMahan,  Lieut.  Col.  John _ 

190,  244,  673 

McMahon,  Col.  James  P - 953 

McMahon,  Col.  John  _ 953 

McMaster,  John  Bach,  cited _ 417 

McMillan,  William  _ 465 

McRae,  Maj.  Gen.,  James  H - 983 

McRee,  Maj.  William _ 715 

Meade,  Maj.  Gen.  George _ 464 

Medical  education,  colonial,  819; 
law  of  1806,  820;  law  of  1813, 

821;  law  of  1827,  822;  law  of 

1890,  823;  dental _ 833 

Medical  Journal,  Buffalo  _ 829 

Medical  societies,  Niagara,  821; 

Erie,  822;  state  law  revision _ 823 

Melish,  John,  cited  _ 179,  180 

Membre,  Zenobius,  Father,  cited _ 

559;  563 

Mennonites  _ 114 

Merchants’  Exchange,  organized, 

998;  becomes  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  _ 1002 

Merritt,  William  _  760 

Mesozoic  times _  5 

Metcalf,  John  _ 339 

Metcalfe,  George  S.  _ 512 


Methodists,  circuit  riders,  291; 
Niagara  Street  M.  E.,  church 
organized,  292;  390,  393;  Black 
Rock,  292;  Akron,  293;  Asbury, 
390;  Delaware  Avenue,  393; 


Bishops 

497 

Mexican  war 

413 

Meyer,  Dr.  Edward 

L. 

842 

Miamis,  succor  Fort 

Denonville _ 

63 

Michigan,  steamer 

_  454,  462, 

463 

Middaugh,  Mai’tin 

116,  395, 

853 

Middleport 

Milburn,  John  G. 

740 

488,  503,  509,  510,  512,  894,  1000 
Mile  Strip,  125,  140,  142,  152,  153,  158 
Miles,  Capt.  L.  Wardlaw,  quoted—  977 

Militia  _ 191,  204,  247 

Miller,  Maj.  Frederick _ 

195,  228,  254,  655 

Miller,  Col.  James,  Lundy’s  Lane 
charge,  268;  at  Fort  Erie,  276; 

702,  704;  report  on  Lundy’s  Lane, 

705;  718,  719 


Miller,  Warner,  Senator  _ 473,  484 

Miller,  Prof.  W.  J.,  cited _  7 

Millet,  Jean,  Father  _ 64,  570 

Mills,  Darius  Ogden _ 798 

Miner,  Dr.  Julius  F.  _ 830 

Mississagas,  tribe _ 71,  109,  539 


Mohawks,  remove  to  Grand  river, 


102;  side  with  British _ 197 

Molyneux  Corners  _ 726,  728 

Monroe,  James,  President  _ 593 

Montcalm,  Marquis  de _ 81,  87 

Montgomery  county  _ 149 

Montgomery,  Capt.  Richard - -  95 

Montour,  Rowland  and  Catherine, 

107,  595,  597,  600 

Montreal,  British  capture _  91 

Montresor,  Capt.  John _ 95,  96 

Moody,  Dr.  Mary  B - 847 

Mooney,  Dr.  Fraser  D.,  cited— 836,  849 

Mooney,  Dr.  James  J _ 498 

Moore,  Dr.  Edward  M _ 830 

Moot,  Adelbert _ _ - _ 894,  895 

Morgan,  Edwin  D.,  Governor - - - 

439,  441,  934 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont  _ 798 

Morgan,  Lewis  H.,  cited _ 


16,  22,  24,  25,  26 

Morgan,  Maj.  Lodowick,  271;  killed, 

272;  report  on  Scajaquada  fight,  707 
Morgan,  William,  anti-Mason  _353,  580 

Morris,  Gouverneur  _ 297,  613 

Morris,  Robert _ 121,  122,  139,  167 

Morris,  Thomas _ 129,  140,  152 

Morse,  Samuel  S.  F.  B. _ __401,  403 

Morton,  Levi  P.,  Governor _ 493 

Morton,  Dr.  William  T.  G _ 846 

Mountpleasant,  Mrs.  John _ 540 

Munro,  Robert,  cited _ 347 

Murder  creek _  20 

Murphy,  Thomas  _ 919 

Murray,  Col.  John _ . _ 241,  663 

Museum,  N.  Y.  State,  cited _ 4,  12,  17 

Museum  of  Science,  Buffalo,  1,  11, 

15;  opened  _ 1052 

Music  hall,  built  _ 396;  1056 

Musical  Foundation,  Buffalo _ 1056 

Muskalunge  _  31 

Myers,  Col.  Daniel,  955;  report  on 
pursuit  march _ ’ _ 956,  957 

N 

Napier,  Maj.  Gen.  G. _ 462 

Napoleon,  campaigns  of  1812-14 _ 

187;  213,  539 

National  Army  _ 527,  961,  975,  977 

National  Guard,  449;  ordered  out, 

451;  in  Spanish  war,  502;  to 
Mexican  border,  525;  27th  Divi¬ 
sion,  527;  in  World  war _ 

961,  963,  973,  974 

Natural  Science  Society,  Buffalo, 
formed,  1026;  in  Library  building, 

1051;  Humboldt  Park  building _ 1052 

Navy  island,  85,  90;  shipyard,  91; 

95,  96,  98,  171;  conceded  to  Can¬ 
ada,  316;  insurgents  occupy _ 

372,  373,  377 
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Ne-ah-ga - - -  25 

Nelles,  Lieut.  Robert  - 101,  113 


Neutrals _ 24,  31,  36,  38,  39,  533,  535 

New  Amsterdam,  143;  survey,  145; 
street  names,  145;  146,  150,  151, 

159,  168,  175,  285 

Newark,  (Niagara  -  on  -  the-Lake), 

110,  111,  112,  113,  141,  197;  taken 
by  Americans,  221;  burned,  237; 

606,  628,  646,  649 


Newfane  _ 157,  726 

Newman,  Dr.,  James  M - 423 

News,  Buffalo  Evening,  470,  481; 
(credits  in  authorities). 

Newtown,  battle  of  _ 100 

Newstead,  150;  town  erected _ 358 


Niagara,  age  of,  6,  10;  falls,  8; 
undermining,  9;  Indian  name,  25; 
Champlain’s  map,  36;  Hennepin’s 
descriptions,  48,  552;  name  simpli¬ 
fied,  49;  estimates  of  height,  54, 

65;  English  reach,  61;  first 
measurement,  70;  Ellicott  survey, 

136;  sacrifice  of  Indian  maiden, 

534;  Charlevoix  on,  573;  De 
Veaux’s  points  of  interest,  744; 

Cave  of  the  Winds,  748;  hermit, 

752;  Hawthorne’s  description, 

754;  first  gorge  bridge,  760; 
Suspension  bridge,  763;  later 

bridges  _ 764 

Niagara  county,  152;  settlers,  157; 
original  limits,  175;  officers  of, 

175,  176;  division,  329;  new 

officers,  726;  fruit  industry _ 741 

Niagara  Falls,  village  and  city, 

144,  154;  settlers,  172;  destroyed, 

242;  first  store,  286;  first 
churches,  293;  345;  Rathbun 

boom,  363;  cholera,  423;  slave¬ 
hunting  incident,  430;  “Man¬ 
chester,”  679;  incorporated,  757; 
port  business,  765;  Scott  mass 
meeting,  769;  State  Reservation, 
created,  785;  opening  of,  786;  ex¬ 
tensions,  788;  power  plant,  790; 
city  incorporated,  812;  city  man¬ 
ager  _ 815 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  named,  766; 

Queen  Victoria  Park,  787;  growth  815 
Niagara,  Fort,  construction,  72; 

Old  Fort  Niagara  Association,  73; 

815;  “House  of  Peace,”  73,  76; 
rebuilt  by  Pouchot,  81,  82;  siege 
of,  85;  surrender,  87;  British 
occupation,  89;  treaty  with  Sene¬ 
cas,  97;  trade  at,  98;  in  Revolu¬ 
tion,  98;  Tories  at,  99;  running 
the  gauntlet,  108;  delivered  by 
British,  113,  592;  port,  172;  in 
1812,  192;  cannonaded,  210;  bom¬ 


barded,  214;  capture  by  British, 

241;  improvement,  380;  training 
camp,  526,  815;  Denonville’s  re¬ 
port,  567;  proclamation,  569;  re¬ 
port  on  abandonment,  570;  per¬ 
mission  for  stone  house,  575;  de¬ 
scription,  576;  headless  ghost, 

580;  Johnson’s  report  on  capture, 

581;  condition  in  1810,  592;  Mc- 
Feely  report,  649;  Drummond  re¬ 
port  on  capture,  663;  restora¬ 
tion  _ 816 

Niagara  portage,  Frontenac  men¬ 
tions,  44;  cable  and  windlass,  74; 
under  French,  78,  79,  90;  under 
British,  92,  98;  ceded  by  Senecas, 

96;  portage  on  west  side,  110; 
under  Porter,  Barton  &  Co.,  154; 

end  of  _ 337 

Niagara  power,  789;  Hydraulic 
canal,  790,  791;  first  plant,  792; 
tunnel  plan,  795;  international 
commission  formed,  796;  alternat¬ 
ing  currents,  797,  800;  new  wheel- 
pit,  798;  succession  of  companies, 

799;  first  transmission,  800; 
Canadian  grant,  803;  Ontario 
plant,  804;  McKenzie-Mann  grant, 

807;  Hydro-Electric  Commission, 

808;  Queenston-Chippawa  devel¬ 


opment,  811;  Total  capacity _ 812 

Niagara  river,  early  mention,  38, 

39,  40;  Galinee’s  discovery  of, 

42;  whaleboats  on,  91;  boundary 

stream  _ ; _ 110 

Niagara,  town,  created  _ 177,  726 

Niagara  University,  founded,  766; 
medical  college,  843;  Buffalo  Law 

School  _ 894 

Nichols  School  _ 891 

Nicholas,  Col.  Robert  C _ 702 

Nipissing,  Lake  _  35 

Noah,  Maj.  Mordecai  _ 341 

Nolan,  Capt.  Daniel  A _ 988 

Nolan,  Brig.  Gen.  Dennis  E _ 988 

Noon,  Capt.  Darby  _ 202 

North  Collins,  156;  town  erected _ 358 

North  Tonawanda,  settlers,  158; 

304,  337;  incorporated,  777;  city,  778 

Norton,  Charles  D.  _ 1030 

Norton,  Charles  P.,  832;  894;  Vice 
Chancellor,  895;  Chancellor,  896; 

bequest  _ 903 

Norton,  Ebenezer  F., _ 301,  354 

O 

Oakford,  Aaron,  Jr _ 144 

O’Bail,  Henry  (Young  Cornplanter)  200 

O’Brian,  John  Lord _ 896 
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Odell,  Benjamin,  Governor - 999 

Ogden,  David  - 108 

Ogden  Land  Company,  397 ;  Ogden, 

Thomas  L. - 622 

O’Hara,  Gen.  James - 169 

Olcott  _ 157,  782 

“Old  Ironsides,”  men  on  Lake  Erie-  230 

Old  King  (Old  Smoke) - 

102,  107,  127,  596 

“Old  Sow”  (mortar)  _ 205,  305 

Olmstead,  Charles  G. - 917 

Olmstead,  Frederick  Law - 464,  784 

100th  N.  Y.  Infantry,  at  Fair  Oaks, 

940;  at  Fort  Wagner,  941;  before 

Petersburg  _ 942 

108th  Infantry,  losses,  961;  forma¬ 
tion,  963;  at  Hindenburg  line,  967, 

968,  969,  970;  Gen.  O’Ryan’s 

praise,.  971;  at  St.  Souplet _ 972 

187th  N.  Y.  Infantry,  record  of  ac¬ 
tions,  955;  at  Hatcher’s  Run _ 956 

155th  N.  Y.  Infantry,  at  Cold  Har¬ 
bor  _ 953;  954 

151st  N.  Y.  Infantry,  at  Monocacy, 

944;  at  Cedar  Creek _ 945 

102d  Trench  Mortar  Battery,  in  the 

Argonne  _ 974 

106th  Field  Artillery,  962,  973;  in 

the  Argonne  _ 974 

116th  N.  Y.  Infantry,  at  Port  Hud¬ 
son,  946;  Red  River  campaign, 

949;  at  Cedar  Creek _ _ _ 950 

164th  N.  Y.  Infantry,  at  Cold  Har¬ 
bor  _ 953,  954 

Oneidas,  tribe _ 123,  229,  609 

O’Neill,  John,  Fenian  leader,  462, 

463;  arrest _ 464 

Ongiara  (Onguiaahra)  - 24,  40 

Ohio  route  _  75 

Onondagas,  tribe,  council  fire,  72, 

102;  at  Buffalo  Creek _ 126;  610 

Ontario  County _ 149 

Ontario,  Lake,  Mesozoic,  5,  6;  dis¬ 
covery,  35-36;  route  opened,  42; 

La  Salle’s  voyage,  47 ;  French 
barks  on,  72,  74;  south  shore 
deeded  to  English,  73;  first  steam¬ 
boats,  310;  “Frontenac” _ 558 

Ontario,  province,  park  reservations  787 

Oregon  boundary  _  408 

Orleans,  Lake  (Huron) _ 560 

Orpheus,  Buffalo _ 1056 

Orr,  Charles  A.,  Medal  of  Honor _ 957 

O’Ryan,  Maj.  Gen.  John  F.,  527, 

963;  quoted _ 969;  971 

Osborn,  Dr.  Henry  Fairfield,  cited _  6 

Osgood,  Thaddeus,  Rev. _ 290 

Oswego,  English  fort _ 71,  85 

Ottawa  route _ 35,  36,  41,  54,  56 

Ottawas,  uprising _  _93 


Otis,  Brig.  Gen.  Calvin  N - 940,  942 

Otto,  Jacob  S. - 325 

Overland  mail - 404 


Palatines,  proposed  settlement  ^ -  71 

Palmer,  Alanson - 363 

Palmer,  John - 134 

Palmer,  Joseph  R. - 134,  853,  854 

Palmer,  T.  H.,  cited - 

627,  633,  649,  658,  663,  700,  707, 

713,  717,  720 

Pan-American  Exposition,  503;  cost, 

504;  receipts _ 505,  1049,  1050,  1056 

Panics,  in  1837,  367;  in  1873,  471; 

in  1857  _ 996 

Park,  Julian,  cited _ ! _ 895,  899 

Park,  Dr.  Roswell,  512;  joins  uni¬ 
versity  faculty,  830;  on  anesthesia 

and  antiseptics  _ 846;  850 

Parker,  Amasa  J. _ 438 

Parker,  Arthur  C.,  cited _ 

20,  22,  25,  29,  540,  624 

Parker,  E.  L. _ 894 

Parker,  Gen.  Ely  S _ 103,  130,  540 

Parker,  Col.  Francis _ 880 

Parker,  LeRoy _ 893 

Parker,  William  _ 229 

Parkman,  'Francis,  cited _ 63,  551 

Parrish,  Jasper  _ 125,  198 

Patriot,  Buffalo  _ 314,  322 

Payne,  Col.  Lewis _ . _ 782 

Peace  Bridge _ 1003 

Peace  Queen,  story _ 535,  538,  539 

Peacock,  William _ 145,  297,  300 

Peacocke,  Col.  George  T _ 463 

Pean,  Michel  Jean  Hughes _  78 

Pearson,  Capt.  Charles,  Jr _ _526,  974 

Peart  family  (see  Gilberts),  107; 

Elizabeth,  596;  Thomas _ 600 

Pease,  Seth  _ 144 

Peck,  Capt.  William _ 943 

Peckham,  Rufus  W.,  Judge,  civil 

service  decision _ 922;  926 

Pemberton,  James _ _ 108 

Penetanguishene  _  37 

Pendleton,  town _ 726,  729,  740 

Pennsylvania  volunteers,  213;  at 

Chippawa _ 683 

Penny,  Thomas _ 516 

People’s  party _ 352 

Perkins,  George  W. _ 497 

Perrot,  Nicholas _ 60,  62 

Perry,  Maj.  Nathan _ 173 

Perry,  Capt.  Oliver  Hazard,  219, 

221;  fleet  at  Erie,  230;  battle  of 
Lake  Erie,  232;  proposed  monu¬ 
ment,  363;  official  report  of  battle  658 
Perry,  R.  Hinton _ 1050 
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Pershing,  Gen.  John  J.,  quoted_979;  984 

Pettigrew,  Lieut.  John _ 219 

Pettit,  Eber  M.,  cited _ 428;  430 

Phelps,  Oliver _ 118,  610,  621 

Phillipoteaux,  Henri  Emmanuel 

Felix,  “French  Revolution” _ 1029 

Pickering,  Timothy _ 613,  620 

Picquet,  Francois _ : _  77 

Pierce,  Loring _ 499 

Pierce,  Seth _ 734 

Piper,  Sherburne  B.  _ 917 

Pitass,  Jan,  Father _ * _ 499 

Placide,  Henry  _ 1046 

Platt,  Thomas  C.  _ 473 

Plattsburg,  battle _ 276 

Piet,  Francois,  Niagara  bequeathed 

to _  59 

Poinsett  barracks  _ 378 


Police,  427;  473;  Niagara  Frontier, 
460;  reorganized,  461;  473;  Shee- 

han-Bishop  struggle _ 

Polish  immigrants,  499;  Dom  Polski, 


500;  in  World  war _ 

Polk,  James  K.,  President _ 409; 

Pollard,  Capt.,  Indian  chief  229,  289, 

Pomeroy,  Jabez _ _ 

Pomeroy  riot  _ 217, 

Pomeroy,  Seth _ _ _ 

Pontiac’s  war _ 93, 

Portage  _ ! _ , _ 

Portageville  _ 

Port  Dover,  43;  burning  of _ 

Porter,  Albert  H. _ 


Porter,  Augustus,  139,  141;  early 
life,  144;  Assemblyman,  150;  154, 
159,  164,  166,  172;  judge,  175; 

284;  rebuilds  house _ 

286;  310,  751,  791,  799, 

Porter,  Mrs.  Augustus _ 

Porter,  Col.  Moses  _ 217, 

Porter,  Col.  Peter  A.,  783,  951; 
killed  _ 


492 

501 

413 

687 

729 

236 

259 

196 

257 

538 

262 

798 


909 

241 

220 

952 


Porter,  Peter  A.,  cited,  74,  534,  547, 

551,  574,  587,  694;  election  to  Con¬ 
gress  _ 783 

Porter,  Gen.  Peter  B.,  75,  129,  154, 

171;  early  life,  183;  war  report, 

184;  188,  191,  192,  195,  211;  com¬ 
mand,  213;  duel,  216,  652;  227,  228; 
command  in  1814,  262;  wounded, 

268;  270;  plan  of  sortie,  276;  278; 
home  on  Ferry  Street,  286;  297; 
candidate  for  Governor,  298; 
boundary  commissioner,  316;  319, 

320,  322,  323,  348,  352,  353;  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  354;  361,  629,  633, 

655;  narrative  of  Chippawa _ 

682;  701,  702,  703,  704,  714,  716, 

718,  719,  720,  782,  783,  943,  951 


Porter,  town  _ 726 

Potter,  Allen  _ 886 


Potter,  Heman  B. _ 

180,  259,  284,  300,  301,  332,  348, 

393,  855,  917 


Potter,  Dr.  Milton  G. _ 830 

Potter’s  Corners  _ 156 


Pouchot,  Capt.  Francois _ 

81,  87,  90,  576,  579,  587,  591 

Pound,  Cuthbert  W.,  Judge _ 

784,  912,  913 


Powell,  John _ 113 

Powell,  Gen.  Watson _  98 

Pratt,  Asa  _ 295 

Pratt,  Capt.  Charles  E _ 943 

Pratt,  Hiram,  250,  365,  366;  Mayor  399 

Pratt,  Pascal  P. _ 1033 

Pratt,  Samuel  _ 165 

Pratt,  Samuel  Jr. _ 


178,  250,  252,  254,  295 
Presbyterians,  church  at  Newark, 
Ont.,  112;  First  Church,  Buffalo, 

290,  389;  Pearl  Street  church, 

389;  Central,  389;  Lafayette,  389; 

North,  389;  Westminster _ 390 

Presqu’  Isle  (Erie) _ 76,  78,  139,  584 

Preston,  Col.  James _ 222 

Prevost,  Sir  George - 199 

Prideaux,  Gen.  John _ 85,  89,  583 

Proctor,  Col.  Thomas _ 118,  126,  127 

Pryor,  Dr.  John _ 849 

Puisaye,  Count  Joseph  de _ 114 

Putnam,  James  O - 437,  438,  441,  768 

Q 


Quakers,  in  Canada,  114;  at  Bu- 
falo  Creek,  126,  134,  156,  289;  op¬ 
pose  reservation  sale - 624 

Quebec,  founding  of,  35;  capture  by 

British  in  1628,  37;  in  1759 - .  86 

Queen’s  Rangers  _ HI 

Queenston,  founding,  111;  112, 

140,  141;  battle,  210;  371;  Van 

Rensselaer’s  report - 633 

Quigley,  James  E.,  Bishop - 494 


R 

Ragueneau,  Paul,  Father,  quoted 40 

Railroads,  Buffalo  &  Niagara  Falls, 

361,  759;  Lockport  &  Niagara 
Falls,  362,  759;  Buffalo  &  Attica, 

400;  strike  of  1877,  471;  expan¬ 
sion,  489;  strike  of  1892,  491;  New 
York  Central,  759,  996;  Rome, 
Watertown  &  Ogdensburg,  760; 

New  York  &  Erie,  995;  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  996; 
Grand  Trunk,  996;  1000;  Central 
Terminal,  1001;  lines  entering 
Buffalo,  1019. 

Ramsdell,  O.  P. - - - - 1033 
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Randall,  Capt.  William  H - 940 

Rankine,  William  B. _ 798,  803 

Ransom,  Capt.  Alfred _ 958 

Ransom,  Asa  - 

135,  142,  150,  155,  175,  190,  191 

Ransom,  Elias  _ 176,  290 

Ransom,  Elias,  Judge  _ 909 

Rathbun,  Benjamin,  362,  363,  364, 

365;  failure _ 366;  747,  757 

Rathbun,  Lyman  _ 365,  366 

Rattlesnakes _ 547,  557,  559 

Raymond,  Dr.  Charles  H. _ 1024 

Rea,  Alexander  _ 189 

Recollet  order _ 35,  36,  37,  54 

Red  Cross,  campaigns _ 528 

Red  Jacket,  125;  early  life,  129;  at 
Big  Tree,  130;  death,  133,  397; 
warns  against  Tecumseh,  197;  at 
Buffalo  council,  198;  199,  229,  397; 
speech  on  relations  with  whites, 

617;  speech  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  622; 
at  Chippawa  battle,  687,  693; 

monument  _ 1046 

Reese,  David  _ 134,  254,  289 

Reinecke,  Ottomar,  cited _ 395 

Relief  measures  in  1815 _ 259,  281,  282 

Repository,  Ontario _ 182,  617 

Republican,  Buffalo  _ 354,  355 

Republican  party  (Jeffersonian), 

164,  166,  172,  176;  Jackson,  354; 
National  Republican,  355;  Repub¬ 
lican  (modern),  organized,  433; 
first  Buffalo  ticket,  437;  union 
ticket  in  1858,  438;  in  1859,  439; 

Stalwarts  and  Halfbreeds _ 473 

Reservation,  Buffalo  Creek,  124; 
sold,  398;  in  Big  Tree  treaty,  614; 
Senate  pamphlet  on  sale,  622;  Van 

Buren  on,  622;  Do-show-wah _ 624 

Reynolds,  David  S. _ 461 

Rhodes,  James  Ford,  cited _ 430 

Riall,  Maj.  Gen.  Phineas,  238,  241, 

242,  246,  248,  252,  253,  267;  cap¬ 
tured,  268;  paroled,  270,  664;  re¬ 
port  on  burning  Buffalo _ 

667;  670;  683,  688,  694,  697,  702,  708 

Rice,  V.  M. _ _ _ 867,  871 

Rich,  Andrew  J.  _ 837 

Rich,  Edward  S.  _ 1027 

Richardson,  E.  D. _ 726 

Richmond,  Dean,  early  life,  401; 
chairman  Democratic  State  com¬ 
mittee,  439;  at  Charleston  conven¬ 
tion  _ 440;  995,  996 

Richmond,  Henry  A.  _ 483 

Richmond,  Jewett  M - 1032,  1034 

Riddle,  Maj.  _ 671 

Ridge  road,  142,  607,  665,  672;  De- 
Witt  Clinton’s  description,  723; 
Basil  Hall,  724;  settlements  on, 

726;  village _ 726 


Ridgway,  battle _ _ 463 

Riegel,  E.  Raymond,  quoted _ 789 

Ripley,  Brig.  Gen.  Eleazer  W.,  260, 

265,  269;  withdraws  to  Fort  Erie, 

270;  273;  wounded,  277;  684, 

685,  690,  701,  703,  714,  716,  718,  719 
Roads,  trails,  140,  144;  from  the  Gen¬ 
esee,  142;  Ridge,  date  of,  142; 
Military,  142;  Middle,  142;  Big 
Tree,  677;  Lake  Shore,  142;  log, 

169;  Guideboard _ 169 

Robb,  J.  Hampton  _ 1 _ 785 

Robbins,  William  _ 134 

Roberts,  James  A.  _ 492 

Roberts,  Nathan  S. _ 319,  734 

Robie,  John  E.,  Rev. _ . _ 286 

Robinson,  Coleman  T. _ 1026 

Robinson,  Lucius,  Governor _ 784 

Rochester,  Dr.  Thomas  F _ 830,  886 

Rochester,  William  B. _ 353 

Rockwell,  Augustus  _ 1027 

Rockwell,  Harry  W.,  cited _ 885;  889 

Roebling,  John  A.  - 760,  763 

Roesch,  Charles  E.,  Mayor _ 530 

Rogers,  Maj.  Edward  W. _ 959 

Rogers,  Henry  W. _ _446,  467,  946,  1028 

Rogers,  Maj.  Robert  (Rogers’s 

Rangers)  _ 91,  111 

Rogers,  Sherman  S.,  _ 

467,  470,  473,  785,  894,  921,  926,  1033 
Rogers,  Brig.  Gen.  William  F.,  450; 

Mayor,  464;  465,  471;  early  life _ 

929;  930,  931 

Roman  Catholics,  St.  Louis  church, 

386,  389,  396;  St.  Patrick’s,  389; 

St.  Joseph’s,  389;  Cathedral,  494; 
Knights  of  Columbus,  498;  St. 
Stanislaus,  499;  Our  Lady  of  Vic¬ 
tory,  522;  Bishops _ ^_494-  497 

Rooseboom,  Capt.  Walter - 61,  62 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  opens  Pan- 
American,  504;  511;  inauguration, 

512;  515 

Root,  Adrian,  C.  Brig.  Gen - 929,  931 

Root,  Elihu, _ 512,  515 

Root,  Francis  H.  _ 886,  1033 

Root,  John - - - 180,  259 

Rough,  Capt.  James - 286,  320 

Royalton _ 157,  726,  781 

Rumsey,  Aaron  _ 446 

Rumsey,  Dexter  P. - 1033,  1052 

Rush-Bagot  treaty - 592 

Rustin,  Henry  _ 506 

Rutherford,  Capt.  Walter -  91 

Ryan,  Stephen  V.,  Bishop _ l_494,  843 

S 

Sackets  Harbor  _ 219,  221 

Saengerbund _ 1056 

Saengerfests  in  Buffalo - 1056 
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Sagard,  Gabriel _  36 

Sage,  Cornelia  B. _ 1045 

Sage,  Sparrow,  Indian  adventure _ 680 

Sahm,  Capt.  Nicholas  _ 958 

Sailors’  battery,  205;  captured.245,  673 

Sainte  Marie,  mission _ 37,  39,  41 

Salmon  river  _  60 

Salisbury,  Guy  H.,  cited _ 

364,  367,  384,  1030 

Salisbury,  H.  A.  _ 181 

Salisbury,  Smith  H. _ 180 

Sandberg,  Capt.  Charles  A.  .969,  970,  973 
Sandytown,  272;  camp,  279;  “lees 

of  war” _ 283 

Sardinia,  157;  town  erected _ 300 

Sault  Sainte  Marie,  founded,  41;  an¬ 
nexation  from  _  43 

Scajaquada  creek,  4,  31,  125,  164, 

170,  173,  205,  219;  removal  of 
Perry’s  ships,  222;  battle  at,  271, 

707;  steamboat  built _ 310 

Scatcherd,  John  N. _ 512 

Scheu,  Solomon,  Mayor _ 470 


Schimmelpenninck,  Rudger  Jan_122,  146 
Schlosser,  Fort,  built,  91;  93,  110, 

111,  121,  154,  172;  raided,  227; 
destroyed,  242;  Caroline  affair, 


373;  in  1812 _ 629 

Schlosser,  Capt.  John  Joseph _  91 

Schneider,  C.  C. _ 764 

Schoellkopf,  Jacob  F. _ 792,  904 


Schools,  Buffalo,  first,  853,  855;  dis¬ 
trict,  856;  free,  857,  858;  salaries 
first  year,  860;  elective  superin¬ 
tendent,  865;  first  high,  866;  Cen¬ 
tral,  867,  868,  872;  first  evening, 
871;  law  of  1861,  873;  first  gradu¬ 
ates,  875;  Ketchum  fund,  872;  Fos- 
dick  -  M  a  s  t  e  n,  875;  Lafayette, 
Technical,  Hutchinson,  South  Park, 
Bennett,  East,  Riverside,  876; 
Board  of  Education,  877,  881;  first 
vocational,  880;  law  of  1917,  882; 


Hartwell  review  _ 883 

Schreiber,  Anthony  _ 500 

Schuchert,  Charles,  geologist,  cited 

2,  4 

Schuyler,  Myndert  _  68 

Schwab,  Frank  X.,  Mayor - 530 

Scott,  Col.  Hercules - 699,  713,  715 

Scott,  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  L - 983 


Scott,  Lieut.  Gen. Winfield  S.,  208,  209, 
210,  221,  229,  235,  236,  260,  261, 
265,  266;  wounded,  268;  270,  292, 
359;  at  Black  Rock  in  1837,  374; 
377;  nominated  for  President, 
421;  at  Queenston,  637;  personal 
story,  640;  645,  646,  684,  685,  689, 
690,  701,  702,  703,  704;  Presi¬ 


dential  canvass  _ 769 

Scoville,  Jonathan,  Mayor - 487,  837 


Scroggs,  Brig.  Gen.  Gustavus  A., _ 

445,  449,  939,  940 

Sears,  Charles  B.,  Judge _ 912 

Second  Mounted  Rifles,  before  Pet¬ 
ersburg  _ 954,  955 

Secord,  Peter,  101;  James,  101; 
John,  108;  David,  113;  James,  225; 

Mrs.  Laura _ 225 

Seely,  Lieut.  John _ 243,  247,  673,  676 

Selkirk,  Col.  George  H. _ 939 

Sellers,  Dr.  Coleman  _ 798 

Sellstedt,  Lars  Gustaf _ 1027,  1029 

Seminary,  Buffalo _ 891 

Seneca  Indian  park _ 18,  20,  125 

“Seneca  Oil” _ 345,  346 

Senecas,  32;  owned  frontier,  49;  op¬ 
posed  Fort  Conty,  55;  Denonville’s 
attack  on,  62;  at  Devil’s  Hole,  93; 
make  peace,  96,  97;  settle  on  Buf¬ 
falo  creek,  102;  in  Ohio  war,  118; 
with  Tecumseh,  197;  declare 
against  British,  200;  in  Black 
Rock  fight,  229;  number  en¬ 
listed,  230;  Indian  show  visits 
England,  288;  printed  alphabet, 

397;  sale  of  reservations,  397, 

398;  built  peace  fort,  535;  de¬ 
stroyed  Kienuka,  538;  Tsonnon- 
thouans,  573;  Canandaigua  treaty, 

610;  624 

Senn,  Dr.  Nicholas _ 831 

Sergeant,  Phineas  _ 1024,  1025 

Serrell,  Capt.  Edward  W _ 760,  763 

Servos,  Lieut.  Daniel _ 101,  113 

Seven  Years’  war _ 67,  78 

78th  Division,  527,  961,  962;  organ¬ 
ized,  983;  at  St.  Mihiel,  984;  at 

Grand  Pre,  985;  losses _ 987 

74th  regiment,  449,  450,  452;  march 
to  the  Potomac,  453;  455;  in  1877, 

471;  to  Texas,  526;  in  1917,  527; 

174th  Infantry _ 964;  970,  971 

77th  Division,  527,  961,  962;  organ¬ 
ized,  975;  transport  torpedoed, 

976;  on  the  Vesle,  977;  “Lost  Bat¬ 
talion”,  981;  at  Grand  Pre,  982; 


losses  _ 1 _ 983 

Severance,  Frank  H.,  cited,  23,  24, 

30,  36,  68,  70,  72,  79,  80,  552,  587, 

1029;  books,  1046;  death _ 1049 

Seward,  William  H.  _ 

355,  383,  417,  431,  440,  768 

Seyburn,  Col.  Stephen,  Y. - 502 

Seymour,  Henry  R. - 330 

Seymour,  Horatio,  Governor _ 

440,  460,  466,  768,  769 

Shaw,  Albert  D.  _ 803 

Shea,  John  Gilmary,  cited _ 552,  559 

Sheaffe,  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Roger, _ 

210,  214,  644,  647 
Shearer,  Augustus  H.  _ 1041 
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Sheehan,  John  C.  _ 475 

Sheehan,  William  F.,  sketch - 

491;  492,  493,  921 

Sheldon,  Alexander  I _ 1039 

Shelton,  William,  Rev. _ 291 

Shepard,  Charles  0. _ , _ 410 

Shepherd,  William  _ 144 

“Shinning”  _ 364 

Shipping,  171;  first  steam  propeller, 

994,  1012;  growth  of,  1008,  1011; 

recent  tonnage _ 1013 

Shirley,  Gen.  William _ 79,  81 

Hebert,  Wilbur  H.,  cited _ 428 

Sidway,  Col.  Franklin _ 944 

Sidway,  Mrs.  Jonathan,  quoted  188,  296 

Sill,  Joseph  _ 654,  657 

Sill,  Nathaniel _ 294,  320,  633 

Silver  Grays _ 418,  438,  768,  770 

Simcoe,  Lieut.  Col.  John  Graves _ 

111,  113,  606 

Simpson,  Dr.  Burton  T _ 850 

Sinclair,  Capt.  Arthur _ 272,  273 

Six  Nations,  609;  (see  Iroquois) 

65th  regiment,  449,  450,  452;  New 
York  riots,  453;  in  1877,  471;  in 
Spanish  war,  502;  Third  Artillery, 

529;  departure  in  1917,  527;  106th 
Field  Artillery,  529;  187th  N.  Y. 


Infantry 

.955, 

973 

67th  regiment 

449, 

450, 

452 

66th  regiment 

-449, 

450 

Skinner,  Jesse 

134 

Skinner,  John  B. 

911 

Slaton  Settlement 

157 

Slavery,  abolished  in 

Ontario, 

112; 

on  Niagara  frontier,  393;  Newr 
York  emancipation,  394;  Liberty 
party  convention,  409;  Under¬ 


ground  railroad _ 427 

Sloan,  James _ 207,  208,  258,  393,  304 

Sloan,  Samuel  _ 524 

Sloan  village  _ 524 

Slocum,  Frances,  Indian  captive _ 108 

Slocum,  Gen.  Henry  W _ 482 

Smedley,  James  _ 144 

Smith,  Col.  Alfred  T _ 501 

Smith,  Edward  B.  _ 1033 

Smith,  Col.,  Emery  T _ 974 

Smith,  F.  Hyatt _ 895 

Smith,  Henry  K.,  Mayor _ 400 

Smith,  James  M.  _ 1033 

Smith,  H.  Perry,  cited _ 190 

Smith,  Isaac  S.,  355;  first  fire  chief, 

352;  383 

Smith,  Dr.  Isaac  W.  _ 728 

Smith  Lyman  B.  _ 445,  446 

Smith,  Dr.  Willard  _ 154 

Smoke’s  creek _ 103,  156 

Smyth,  Brig.  Gen.,  Alexander,  205, 


206;  early  life,  211;  proclama¬ 


tions,  213,  214;  647;  fiasco,  215, 

216;  later  years,  217; 

220,  634,  635,  636,  652,  653 


Snake  hill  _ 273,  274 

Snow,  Dr.  George  B. _ 833 

Soldiers’  monument,  unveiled _ ^._1046 

Somerset  _ , _ .-157,  726 

South  Carolina,  nullification,  Buf¬ 
falo  mass  meeting  _ 355 

Spanish-American  war  _ 501 

Spanish  succession,  war  of _ _ _  67 


Spaulding,  Elbridge  G.,  Mayor,  400; 
to  Congress,  438;  441;  sketch, 
455;  greenback  bill,  456;  not  re¬ 
elected,  457;  460;  on  panic  of 


’57,  996 

Spaulding,  Lyman  A.  _ 729 

Spencer,  Ray  T. _ ’ _ 872,  874,  875 

Sprague,  E.  Carlton _ 512,  896 

Sprague,  Henry  S.  _ 1026 

Sprague,  N.  P.  _  290,  320 


Springville,  157;  Griffith  Institute—  525 
Squaw  island,  32;  Griffon  at,  54; 

207,  215,  318,  319;  harbor  plan__  323 
Squawkihaws  __535,  536,  537,  538,  539 


Squier,  Miles  P.,  Rev. _ 290,  320 

Squier,  E.  G.,  cited _ 18,  31 

Squire,  Dr.  Daniel  H. _ _ : _ 833 

Stadnitski,  Pieter  _ 121 

Stafford,  James  B.  _ 528 

Stahl,  Capt.  William  H. _ 959 

Stamford _ . _ 141 

Stannard,  Capt.  Asa  171,  203,  654,  657 

Stanton,  Lieut.  Col.,  Phineas _ 940 

Stanwix,  Brig.  Gen.  John _ 582,  583 

Star,  Buffalo  _ _ 357,  380 

Starr,  Lieut.  Col.  William  T., 

quoted  _ 968 

St.  David’s  channel,  9,  10;  village, 

222;  burned _ _ _  _  267 


Steele,  Oliver  G.,  schools  after  1812, 

855;  856;  superintendent  of 

schools,  857;  on  free  schools _ 

863;  865,  867,  .871,  881,  1027,  1030 


Stedman,  John _ 92,  93,  152 

Sterling,  James  _  92 

Stern,  Jacob,  Surrogate  _ 894 

Sternberg,  Lieut.  Col.  C.  W. _ 931 

Stetson,  Francis  Lynde,  798; 

quoted _ 800;  803 

Steuben  Guard  _ 374 

Stevens,  Frederick  P.,  Mayor  __  437;  909 

Stevens,  James  W.  _ 150 

Stevenson,  George  P.  _ 368 

Stewart,  William  M.  _ 1026 

St.  James  hall,  438,  458,  1031; 

burned  _ 1034 

St.  John,  Gamaliel,  176,  189,  295; 

Mrs.  St.  John,  249,  252,  253,  254, 

258,  259;  Mrs.  Martha  St.  John 
Skinner  _ 257 
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St.  Joseph,  Fort  _ 65,  565 

St.  Joseph’s  Cathedral _ _ 494 

St.  Joseph’s  Collegiate  Institute _ 891 

St.  Lawrence  river _ 

35,  38,  60,  555,  558,  559 

St.  Louys,  Lake  of _  38 

Stockbridge,  tribe,  (Mohicans),  126,  609 

Stock  Exchange,  Buffalo _ 1004 

Stocking,  Joseph  _ 178 

Stockton,  Dr.  Charles  G _ 512,  843 

Stockton,  Lewis  _ 895 

Stoddard,  Dr.  E.  V. _ 830,  833 

Stoddard,  Richard  M.  _ 144,  150 

Stone,  W.  L.  cited _ 

102,  129,  130,  617,  646,  682,  758 

Stoney  Creek,  battle  _ 223 

Storm  of  1844  _ 404 

Storrs,  Juba  _ 178,  283 

Storrs,  Lucius  _ 178 

Stoughton,  Lieut.  _  94 

Stoughton,  John  W. _ i _ 629 

Stow,  Horatio  J.,  first  Recorder - 918 

Strawberry  island  _  75 

Street,  John,  murder  of _ 607 

Street,  Samuel  _ 751 

Street’s  creek  _ 266,  278,  684 

Strong,  Brig.  Gen.  James  C _ 450,  931 

Stryker,  James  _ 909 

Stuart,  Col.  C.  B. _ 959 

Sullivan,  Maj.  Gen.  John,  campaign 

against  Senecas  _ 100,  101 

Sulpicians,  order  _ 42,  77 

Sunspot  of  1816 _ 288 

Superior,  first  Buffalo  steamboat  __ 

314,  315,  1008 

Superior,  Lake  _ 1 _  41 

Suppose,  Fort  _ 65,  565,  566 

Suspension  Bridge  (Niagara  City), 

incorporated  _ 765,  782,  783,  843 

Sutherland,  Thomas  J.  _ 372 

Swain  Sara,  cited  _ 587 

Sweeney,  James  _ 304,  337 

Sweeney,  John  _ „ _ 337 

Sweet,  Charles  A.  _ 798 

Sweet,  S.  H.,  cited _ _ _ 737 

Swift,  Brig.  Gen.  John,  killed _ 267 

Swift,  Col.  Philetus _ 191,  195,  204 

Symphony  Orchestra  _ 1056 

Symphony  Society,  Buffalo  _ 1057 

Symons,  Maj.  Thomas  W.  _490,  516,  995 


T 

Table  Rock,  751,  756;  fall  in  1850__  758 
Taft,  William  H.,  President _ 517,  1002 


Taintor,  Edward  C.  _ 1026 

Tallmadge,  H.  Ewers  _ 1028 

Tammany,  298,  299,  341,  383,  482,  483 

Tannehill,  Brig.  Gen.  Adamson _ 213 

Tayler,  John,  Governor _ 298 

Taylor,  Frank  B.  cited _  10 
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Taylor,  Harry  L.,  Judge _ 910,  912 

Taylor,  Zachary,  President  _ 414 

Teachers’  College,  at  Buffalo,  885; 
first  site,  886;  new  building,  re¬ 
moval  _ _ _ 889 

Tecumseh,  133;  uprising,  196;  197, 

199;  defeat _ 232 

Telegraph,  first  _ 402 

Telephone,  introduction  of _ : _ 489 

Temperance  society  __393,  410,  431,  434 

Ten  Cate  _ 121,  122 

Tenth  N.  Y.  Cavalry,  “Porter 

Guards,”  943;  at  Gettysburg _ 944 

Tertiary  period  _  6 

Terrace,  146,  149;  battery  _ 205 

Texas, - 366,  377,  394,  526 

Thirteenth  U.  S.  Infantry _ 501,  643 

37th  Division,  St.  Mihiel  and  the 

Argonne  _ 963 

Thomas,  David _ 302,  318,  319,  727 

Thomas,  Capt.  Horace,  G _ 446 

Thomas,  Philip  E.  _ 624 

Thompson,  Capt.  Andrew  _ 101 

Thompson,  John _ 144,  155 

Thompson,  Capt.  John  S _  967 

Thompson,  Sheldon,  155,  294,  320, 

323,  336;  Mayor,  400 

Thompson,  Smith,  Judge  _ 354 

Thomson,  Sir  William  (Lord  Kel¬ 
vin)  - - _ - 799 

Thornton,  Sir  Henry _ 1001 

Thurston,  Col.  N.  B. _ 526 

Thurstone,  William _ 998,  999 

“Three  Mountains,”  Hennepin _  49 

Thwaites,  Reuben  Gold,  cited _  48 

Tiedeman,  Christopher  G., _ 895 

Tifft,  George  W.  _ 998 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  417;  Governor _ 

470;  784 

Tillinghast,  Dyer  _ 358 

Times,  Buffalo  Evening,  493; 

(credits  in  authorities) 

Timon,  John,  Bishop _ 


389,  494,  522,  834,  1026 

Titus,  Robert  C.  Judge _ _ 516 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  Governor _ 

175,  183,  191,  192,  203,  256,  276, 

297,  298,  325,  627 

Tonawanda,  village,  157;  early  his¬ 
tory,  337 ;  city - 778 

Tonawanda  Creek,  geology,  5,  6; 

name,  30,  103;  bend  of,  143; 

“Tonewanta”  _ 605 

Tonawanda,  Lake _  7 

Tonawanda  Island  _  31 

Tonawanda,  tribe,  229;  rebuy  reser¬ 
vation  _ 398;  624 

Tonty,  Madame  Alphonse  de _  68 

Tonty,  Henri  de _ 47,  54,  59,  62,  64,  68 

Toronto,  112;  capture  of,  221;  raid 
on _ 235' 
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Torrance,  C.  C. _ 

Totten,  Lieut.  Joseph  G — 638,  643, 
Tottman,  Adjt.  Joshua,  Canadian 

Volunteers _ 254, 

Tourgee,  Albion  W. _ 

Townsend,  Charles _ 

178,  284,  300,  301,  302,  303,  310, 

Townsend,  E.  Corning _ 

Townsend,  Mrs.  George  W. _ 

Townsend,  Jacob _ 154, 

Towson,  Capt.  Nathan _ 

207,  209,  262,  274,  640,  701,  714, 
Tracy,  Albert  H.,  301,  323,  324,  337 
353,  354;  Seward  and  Weed  on, 
355;  365,  383,  886, 
Transit,  home-made  surveying  in¬ 
strument  _ 

Transportation,  wagon,  168;  Durham 
boats,  169,  220;  open  flat  boats, 
293;  lake  boats,  294;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  wagon,  295;  cost  of,  296; 
effect  of  canal,  335;  stagecoach, 
339;  steam  railroads,  361,  401; 
steam  road  wagon,  781;  electric 

railways  _ 

Tremaine,  Morris _ 

Tremaine,  Dr.  William  S _ 

Trimble,  Maj.  W.  A. _ 714, 

Troop  I,  525,  526;  102d  Trench  Mor¬ 
tar  Battery,  527;  101st  Cavalry 

529, 

Trowbridge,  Dr.  Josiah,  179,  374; 
Mayor,  399;  Surgical  Association 

822; 

Troyes,  Capt.  Pierre  de _ 63, 

Tryon,  Amos  _ 

Tryon  County  _ 

Tucker,  Lieut.  Col.  John  G.  P _ 

270,  271,  694, 

Tupper,  Samuel _ 165,  175, 

Turkey  town  _ 

Turner,  Charles  Y.  _ 

Turner,  Orsamus,  cited,  20,  605, 

677;  editor  Lockport  Observatory, 
730;  733,  767, 

Turner,  William,  Bishop  _ 

Turrettini,  Theodore  _ 

Turney,  Lieut.  John _ 

Tuscaroras,  reservation _ 

123;  229,  241,  242, 

Tweed,  William  M. _ 355, 

Twelve  Mile  Creek _ 

28th  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  931;  in 
Bank’s  retreat,  932;  at  Cedar 

Mountain,  933;  captured _ 

21st  N.  Y.  Infantry,  929;  at  An- 

tietam,  930;  at  Fredericksburg _ 

27th  Division,  961;  losses,  962;  units 
included,  963;  at  Vierstraat  Ridge, 
964;  at  Hindenburg  line,  967,  968, 
971;  at  Le  Selle  River,  972; 


467 

Medals  of  Honor  and  Distin- 

645 

guished  Service  Crosses 

_ 973;  974 

202d  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  in  Cuba _ 502 

255 

Twombly,  Hamilton  McK. 

_  798 

893 

Tyler,  Capt.,  243;  killed  . 

246 

Tvler,  John,  President 

384 

337 

894 

U 

896 

287 

Uhl,  Lieut.  Harrison  J. 

970 

Ullman,  Daniel 

431 

715 

Unadilla  river,  Iroquois  boundary_  118 

Underground  railroad 

_  _  427 

Underhill,  Capt.  Edward 

H _ 958 

911 

Union  Continentals 

446,  450 

Union-Sun  and  Journal, 

Lockport, 

143 

cited 

727 

Unitarian  church 

390 

United  Empire  Loyalists 

101,  224 

Universalist  church 

390 

812 

836 

836 

716 


974 


834 

568 

287 

149 


University  of  Buffalo,  823;  found¬ 
ing  of,  824;-  charter,  827;  first 
faculty,  828;  first  building,  829; 
High  Street  site,  831;  deans  of 
medical  college,  832 ;  pharmacy 
and  dentistry,  833;  Nurse  Train¬ 
ing  school,  842;  Niagara  medical 
school,  843;  cancer  research,  850; 
law  department,  894;  chair  in  lit¬ 
erature,  895;  North  Main  Street 
site,  896;  Arts  and  Sciences,  897, 
898;  first  $5,000,000  drive,  899; 
Chancellor’s  Medal,  903;  second 


$5,000,000  drive  _ _ 903 

Upham,  Col.  Timothy _ 719 

Utrecht,  treaty  of _ 71,  573 


V 


708 

909 

126 

506 


774 

497 

798 

101 

609 

466 

157 


934 

931 


Van  Buren,  Martin,  President,  lead¬ 
er  of  Bucktails,  325;  352,  354,  380, 

414;  Free  Soil  nomination,  415; 

417 ;  message  on  sale  of  reserva¬ 
tion  _ 622;  916 

Van  Campen,  Maj.  Moses _ 104 

Van  Cleve,  A.  Howell,  quoted _ 

790,  792,  803 

Vandenburgh,  Dr.,  F.  P. _ 833 

Vanderbilt,  William  K.  _ 798 

Vanderpoel,  Isaac  K. _ 469 

Vandeventer,  Peter  __ _ 150,  151,  155 

Vandreuil,  Marquis  de,  71,  568,  569,  575 

Van  Duzee,  Edward  P.  _ 1040 

Van  Enghen,  P.  and  C _ 121,  122 

Van  Horn,  Burt _ _ 782 

Van  Horn,  James _ 726 

Van  Rensselaer,  Col.  Solomon,  204, 

209,  210,  373,  377,  635,  636; 

wounded  _ 637;  640 

Van  Rensselaer,  Maj.  Gen.  Stephen, 

202,  203,  209,  210,  211,  319;  re¬ 
port  on  Queenston _ 633;  644,  645 
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Van  Rensselaer,  Rensselaer _ 373 

Van  Staphorst,  Nicholas  and  Jacob  121 

Van  Staphorst,  J.  G. _ 141 

Venango,  Fort  _ 76,  78,  85,  584 

Victor,  site  of  Seneca  town _  49 

Viel,  Nicholas  _  36 

Viele,  Henry  K. _ 446 

Viele,  Sheldon  T.  _ _ 894 

Vincent,  Benjamin  _ 109 

Vincent,  Brig.  Gen.  John _ 222,  224 

Vollenhoven,  Hendrick _ 121 

W 

Wadsworth,  James,  Mayor - 400 

Wadsworth,  James  W. - 783 

Wadsworth,  Jeremiah _ 613 

Wadsworth,  Brig.  Gen.  William - 

203,  209,  210,  639,  640,  671 

Walbridge,  Henry _ 767 

Walden,  Ebenezer,  179,  180,  252,  253, 

259,  284,  301,  321;  judge,  329;  356; 

Mayor,  399;  909;  home  of _ 1056 

Wales,  156;  town  erected - 330;  774 

Walker,  Augustus  _ 294,  296 

Walker,  William  D.,  Bishop _ 493 

Walk-in-the-Water,  built,  310; 

wrecked  _ 313 

Walmore  _ 774 

Walthers,  Frederick _ 155 

Ward,  Lieut.  Col.  Francis  G. _ 502,  517 

Ward,  John  C.,  Bishop  _ _ 494,  973 

War  of  1812,  declaration,  187,  192; 

first  shot,  195;  peace  news _ 279 

Warren,  Lake _  7 

Warren,  Jabez  _ 156 

Warren,  Joseph  _ 


446,  865,  872,  873,  886,  1027 

Warren,  Col.  William _ 

156,  190,  243,  245,  673,  674 

Warren’s  Corners _ 726 

War  Savings  stamps - 528 

Warriner,  Dr.  William - 821 

Washington,  city  - 136,  1045 

Washington,  George,  President,  78, 

91,  118,  123,  127,  130,  136,  198; 

on  Canandaigua  treaty  - - 608,  618 

Watmaugh,  Lieut.  John - 716 

Watteaux,  Melithon,  Father  — 560,  563 

Watts,  Thomas  _ 207,  208,  215 

Wayne,  Gen.  Anthony - 121 

Weber,  Col.  John  B. _ 470,  472,  959 

Webster,  Daniel _ 421 

Webster,  Dr.  James _ 828 

Weed,  Thurlow,  340,  352,  353,  355, 

383,  408,  421,  431,  439 

Welch,  Samuel  M.,  cited - 

368,  400,  404,  823 

Welch,  Col.  Samuel  M. _ 502 

Welch,  Thomas  V. _ 784,  786 


Welland  canal,  completed,  336; 

through  Black  Rock _ 358;  463 

Welland  county,  Ont. _ 114 

Welland  river,  48  (see  Chippawa 
Creek). 

Wells,  Chandler  J.,  Mayor _ 459;  460 

Wells, i  Henry  _ 403 

Wells,  Capt.  Joseph _ 195,  321 

Wende,  Dr.  Ernest _ 844 

Wenroes,  19,  20,  24,  37,  125,  539; 

flight  to  Hurons _ 541;  542,  545 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 

organized  _ 403 

Westinghouse,  George _ 796 

West  Seneca,  town  erected _ 358 

Wheatfield  _ 726,  774 

Wheeler,  Capt.  Algar  M. _ 959 

Wheeler,  Charles  B.,  Judge _ 

894;  cited,  907;  912,  926 
Whigs,  name  adopted,  380;  432,  434,  768 

White,  Canvass,  engineer _ 319,  733 

White,  Dr.  James  P.,  midwifery, _ 

828,  830 

White,  Truman  C.,  Judge _ 516 

Whitford,  A.  H _ 498 

Whitford,  Noble  E.,  cited _ 734 

Whitney,  Gen.  Parkhurst _ 286,  751 

Whitridge,  Frederick  W _ 798 

Whittlesey,  Maj.  Charles  W.,  “Lost 

Battalion”  _ 981 

Whittlesey,  Lake  _  7 

Whirlpool,  8;  park _ 788 

Wide  Awakes  _ 440,  441 

Wiedrich,  Capt.  Michael _ 441,  957,  958 

Wilcox,  Ansley  _ 511,  512,  921 

Wilhelm,  Lieut.  Karl _ 981 

Wilkeson,  Lieut.  John,  killed _ 940 

Wilkeson,  Samuel,  justice  of  the 


peace,  283;  284,  300,  302;  harbor 
superintendent,  303;  304,  305,  309, 

313,  314,  315,  318,  320;  canal 
pledge,  323;  325;  judge,  329;  332, 

337,  351,  352,  357,  361;  interest  in 

Liberia,  394;  Mayor _  399;  909,  1007 

Wilkeson,  Samuel,  Jr.,  anti-slavery 

leader  _ 394 

Wilkeson,  Col.  Samuel  H - 959 

Wilkins,  Maj.  John -  94 

Wilkinson,  Maj.  Gen.  James,  142, 

205;  in  command _ 233 

Willcocks,  Col.  Joseph _ 224,  242,  704 

Willet,  Col.  James  M _ 952 

Williams,  Capt.  Alexander  J _ 714,  716 

Williams,  Dr.  Herbert  U _ 832 

Williams,  Jonas _ 155 

Williams,  Lieut.  Leroy,  Medal  of 

Honor _ 952 

Williams,  William _ 469 

Williamsville,  escarpment,  4;  first 
owners,  155;  178,  248,  286,  523; 
Eleven  Mile  creek _ 675;  734 
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Willink,  W.  and  J _ 122 

Willink,  town _ 151,  175 

Wilmot  proviso  _ 413 

Wilson,  Charles  R. _ 1051 

Wilson,  town,  157,  726;  port _ 740 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  President _ 525 

Winder,  Col.  William  213,  215,  223;  652 

Winegar,  Capt.  Charles _ 958 

Winney,  Cornelius  _ 30,  116,  117 

Witthaus,  Dr.  R.  A _ ’ _ 833 

Wolfe,  Gen.  James _  87 


Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial 


Union 


896 


Women’s  Service,  National  League 
of _ 528 


Wood,  Maj.  Eleazer  D _ 687,  705,  715 

Wood,  Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  H _ 955 

Woodbury,  Capt.  John  D _ 958 

Woodman,  Frederick  _ 152 

Woods,  Jonathan  L _ 909 

Wool,  Maj.  John  E.,  at  Queenston  _  643 

World  War,  declaration  by  Con¬ 
gress,  526;  number  enlisted  (see 

units  by  names) _ 529 

Worth,  Maj.  William  J _ 704 

Wright,  Asher,  Rev., _ 397,  624,  625 

Wright,  Benjamin _ 319,  733 

Wright,  George  W.,  first  Mayor  of 

Niagara  Falls _ 815 

Wright,  Silas,  Governor _ 409,  413 

Wright’s  Corners _ 726,  728 


Wyer,  S.  S.,  cited  _ 811 

Wyoming,  Massacre _ 102 

Y 

Yates,  Joseph  C.,  Governor _ 352,  909 

Yarnell,  Lieut.  Gov.  John  J., _ 661,  662 

Yeo,  Sir  James _ _  223 

York,  221  (see  Toronto) 

Young,  John,  Governor  _ 413 

Young  King,  Indian  chief,  102,  228; 

loss  of  arm  _ 289 

Young  Men’s  Association,  formed, 


1023;  in  American  block,  1025; 
art  exhibit,  1027;  1028,  1029;  buys 
St.  James  hall,  1031;  becomes  Buf¬ 
falo  Library,  1032;  acquires  court¬ 
house  site,  1033;  building  erected, 
1034;  becomes  Buffalo  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  1037 ;  1039. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association^ 

497,  1031,  1032 

Young,  Samuel  _ 319,  353 

Youngs,  J.  F. _ 1024 

Youngstown,  site  of  Indian  village 
24;  25,  40;  battle  at,  86,  587;  set¬ 
tlers,  157;  name,  158;  des¬ 
troyed,  - 241;  592,  740 

Z 

Zahn,  Capt.  George _ 374 

Zangwill,  Israel,  “Noah’s  Ark” _ 342 
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